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History in the Education of Scientists 


ApiEs and gentlemen, I should like first of all to congratulate the 
President and Fellows of Harvard College on receiving the 
gift which makes possible a continuing series of lectures on 
the history of science. The first lecture was delivered last 

Spring by the distinguished English historian Herbert Butterfield. I 
have the honor to be the second lecturer on this new foundation; I 
hope it will not be considered inappropriate if I not only thank the 
- Harvard authorities for the invitation but salute the donor of the 
foundation, Mark M. Horblit of the class of 1905. I hardly need say 
that it is a delight for me to be able to return to Cambridge and once 
again address a Harvard audience. Those of you who are familiar with 
my long interest in the history of science will understand what I mean 
when I say it is a special pleasure for me to be here tonight as the Hor- 
blit Lecturer for 1960. 

On more than one occasion in the last fifteen years I have ventured 
to speak about the history of science. I have usually done so in con- 
nection with the scientific education of those college students who 
do not intend to major in one of the fields of the natural sciences. 
There is no need for me here tonight to do more than repeat my strong 
conviction that by the use of appropriate ‘case histories,’ the general 
student may obtain considerable insight into the ways by which the 
physicist, the chemist, the biologist, and the astronomer have advanced 
their respective sciences. For the preparation of such ‘case material,’ 
the first requisite is a thorough scholarly investigation of the episode in 
science on which a case is based. The more rapidly strong departments 
of the history of science develop in this country, the richer will be the 
sources from which those who are preparing case histories can obtain 
the accurate information which they need. There are, of course, other 
ways in which the history of science may be successfully presented to 
the general student, just as there are other approaches to fulfilling the 


* Delivered in the Lowell Lecture Hall, Harvard University, 10 February 1960, 
as the second of the Horblit Lectures on the History of Science, established by 
Mark M. Horblit, ’o5; here published with slight revisions. The first Horblit Lec- 
ture, ‘The History of Science and the Study of History,’ by Professor Butterfield, 
was published in the Autumn 1959 issue of this BuLLeTIN. 
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needs of the college student for obtaining a general understanding of 
the course of development of the natural sciences and the nature of 
scientific inference. It is not my function on this occasion to pursue 
this highly important pedagogic topic further. I have been asked to 
speak to you about the value of the history of science to the serious 
student of science in a college or an engineering school. In attempting 
to respond to this challenge, I have been bold enough to enlarge the 
assigned topic by including a discussion of an educational question 
which has long intrigued me. What is the value of studying any his- 
tory, either political, economic, social, or cultural? 

Before embarking on what I fear will prove to be an overambitious 
undertaking, I hope I may be permitted a few words of a personal 
nature. They will be not unconnected with the general subject of 
tonight’s address, for what I intend to recount very briefly is the his- 
tory of the history of science at Harvard as I have observed the scene 
for almost exactly fifty years. 

When I entered this college in the fall of 1910, I enrolled for the 
second half year in a course designated as Chemistry 8, given by Pro- 
fessor Theodore William Richards. This course was an historical in- 
troduction to a branch of chemistry which was then relatively new 
and, for the young men who were exploring it, highly exciting. I refer 
to physical chemistry. Although Professor Richards had made an inter- 
national reputation by his refinement of the methods used in determin- 
ing atomic weights (and was a few years later to receive the Nobel 
Prize as a consequence of this work), he was deeply and enthusiasti- 
cally immersed in the new chemistry. But it was only as the second 
half year was drawing to a close that we arrived in our journey through 
time at the point where Arrhenius and van’t Hoff and Ostwald were 
making their contributions. In short, it was spring before we began to 
study physical chemistry. Previous to that, we had been tracing the 
historical development of chemistry from the alchemists through the 
iatrochemists to the days of the overthrow of the phlogiston theory 
by Lavoisier and the firm establishment of the atomic theory by the 
heroes of the mid-nineteenth century. And I pause to remind the 
younger chemical inembers of the audience that in 1911 Arrhenius’ 
ionic theory was relatively new and still being contested by more than 
one professor of chemistry in the United States. 

My interest in the historical development of a science was certainly 
first aroused by Professor Richards’ lectures. As far as I am aware, 
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no similar course in other scientific fields was offered at Harvard and 
there were no courses in the history of science in general. I shall return 
to a consideration of Professor Richards and Chemistry 8 in a few min- 
utes when I consider the possible connection between the history of a 
science and the training of a research scientist. Let me push on with 
my account of a bit of Harvard history. One of Professor Richards’ 
students, and later younger colleagues, was Professor Lawrence J. 
Henderson, biochemist and physiologist of distinction and the first 
unofficial roving professor in Harvard University. I resist the tempta- 
tion to recount at length the many imaginative forays of this erstwhile 
medical student transformed first into a physical chemist, then into 
an historian and philosopher of science, then into a sociologist and 
‘physiologist combined. And for the record, so to speak, I might note 
that he was largely responsible for the fact that Alfred North White- 
head settled in Cambridge as a Harvard Professor in 1924, after re- 
tiring from his position as Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology of London. A few years later, 
Henderson, together with Whitehead, was instrumental in shaping 
those ideas which President Lowell brought to a focus in establishing 
the Society of Fellows. 

Henderson’s great contribution to the history of science was in 
bringing George Sarton to Harvard. This occurred shortly after the 
outbreak of World War I. He arranged for the support of this great 
scholar’s work through the Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
later through Harvard University. This is not the time or place for 
me to attempt even to summarize the history of Professor Sarton’s 
long years at Harvard, his prodigious scholarship, his editorship of 
Isis and Osiris, his vain attempts during the depression years to persuade 
either Harvard or any other university to endow what he considered 
a minimal department of the history of science. That we are meeting 
here tonight with a teaching staff in the history of science at Harvard 
in active service, that a flourishing undergraduate and graduate field 
of study in history and science has been long characteristic of this 
University are some of the fruits of George Sarton’s long uphill strug- 
gle to make the history of science an important part of the American 
academic scene. 

From Professor Sarton I learned, while I was a graduate student in 
chemistry, the difference between the history of a science (as exem- 
plified by Chemistry 8) and the history of science. To use his own 
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words, “The history of science is much more than the juxtaposition of 
all the histories of the special sciences, for its main purpose is to ex- 
plain the interrelation of all the sciences, their cooperative efforts, and 
their common aims and methods.’ * And Sarton goes on to say, “These 
facts explain the difficulty of making the history of science acceptable 
to men of science and also the very necessity and urgency of doing 
so.’ And here I am before a Harvard audience tonight, pleading this 
very cause! 

The first time I heard Professor Sarton expound his doctrine pri- 
vately, he was in his most optimistic mood. I, as a young man, under- 
stood him — or perhaps misunderstood him — to say that the future 
historian of science would write the history of a century solely in 
cultural terms and largely in terms of the labors of the scientists and 
scholars. The kings and queens, the politicians, and especially the mili- 
tary campaigns were to be reserved for footnotes, a strong contrast 
to the usual custom of historians, Sarton pointed out. Orthodox his- 
torians might at best insert a footnote to the political history of Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century to the effect that one Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the Master of the Mint under William III, enunciated his laws of 
motion and ‘explained’ the workings of the solar system. He, Sarton, 
proposed to reverse the scheme! 

Writing many years later, after the impact of Nazism, World War 
II, and the atomic bomb had left their mark on public opinion, Pro- 
fessor Sarton expressed himself more cautiously. He wrote as follows: 
“We have recalled at the beginning of this lecture that science is the 
most powerful agency of change not only in the material world but 
also in the spiritual one; so powerful indeed, that it is revolutionary. 
Our Weltanschauung changes as our knowledge of the world and of 
ourselves deepens. The horizon is vaster as we go higher. This is un- 
doubtedly the most significant kind of change occurring in the ex- 
perience of mankind; the history of civilization should be focussed 
upon it.’ * 

Now come the significant sentences: ‘At any rate, that is what I 
have been repeating ad nauseam for the last thirty years,’ writes Sar- 
ton. ‘May I confess,’ he continues, ‘that without having lost any part 
of my zeal, I am not as full of confidence today as I was before; I have 


* George Sarton, Horus: A Guide to the History of Science (Waltham, Mass., 
1952), p. 51. 
* Quotations in this paragraph and the next from Horus, pp. 10-11. 
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never been very dogmatic (and therefore am a very poor propagan- 
dist), but I am less dogmatic now than I ever was. There are other 
approaches to the past than mine; there may be better ways (at least 
for other people) of describing the creativeness of the past and of 
appreciating our heritage from it — such as the history of religions, 
the history of arts and crafts, the history of philosophy, the history of 
education, the history of laws and institutions. Each of those histories 
is an avenue of approach.’ Yet, after making this admission, Sarton 
returns to his original theme — namely, that the only development in 
human experience which is truly cumulative and progressive is science 
and says flatly, ‘We can hardly speak of progress in the other fields 
of human endeavor.’ And when, as he says, someone taunts him with 
‘the question, ‘Progress leading to the atomic bomb, what kind of prog- 
ress is that?’ he would be inclined to reply that, ‘the history of science 
is not simply what the title implies, a history of our increasing knowl- 
edge of the world and of ourselves; it is a story not only of the spread- 
ing light but also of the contracting darkness. It might be conceived 
as a history of the endless struggle against errors, innocent or wilful, 
against superstitions and spiritual crimes.’ It is the duty of the his- 
torian of science, Sarton continues, ‘to explain as well as he can the 
civilizing and liberating power of science, the humanities of science. 
He must vindicate science from the crimes which have been committed 
in its name or under its cloak [he makes it plain earlier in the lecture 
that he has in mind the action of certain German scientists in the Nazi 
period, the concentration camp atrocities, and not the use of the atomic 
bomb in warfare]; he must commemorate the great men of the past 
especially those which have been deprived of their meed; he must 
justify the man of science in comparison with the saint, the philoso- 
pher, the artist or the statesman. Each of these is playing his part, and 
it would be foolish to insist that this part or that is more important 
than the others, for all are necessary and none is sufficient.’ 

The last sentence does not bring back to me the George Sarton that 
I knew when I was young. This is not the voice of the belligerent 
proponent of the history of science. I can almost hear him say in 1917, 
‘He must justify the man of science in comparison with the saint, the 
philosopher, the artist, or the statesman and, in particular, he must 
justify him in comparison with the statesman with whose activities 
historians have been far too much concerned!’ 

I have already taken too much of your time with personal remi- 
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niscences about the development of the history of science at Harvard. 
I must now be getting on with my appointed task. But I may point 
out that not all of what I have thus far presented is irrelevant. Before 
we can consider the impact of the ‘history of science’ on the future 
man of science, the question must be raised: What is meant by the 
phrase, ‘history of science’? A subsidiary question hovers in the back- 
ground which has often tantalized me — namely, has history, any his- 
tory, really any meaning? 

Sarton’s concept of the history of science I hope I have made clear 
from the quotations I have read from his later writings. That this form 
of history had meaning was for him a prime article of faith. No doubt 
of that. How to convey this meaning to those who were not interested 
in science, however, became an increasingly perplexing problem. It 
seems to me not unlike the problem faced by an historian of culture in 
the tradition of Jacob Burckhardt, when confronted with a person in- 
sensible to beauty or endowed with only a minimum of aesthetic sen- 
sibility. Burckhardt once defined history as ‘the record of that which 
one age finds worthy of note in another.’ For him, the focus of his 
concern was the arts. For Sarton, the center of the stage was occu- 
pied by the scientists and scholars. For Burckhardt, it was the record 
of man’s creative activities in art that was significant; for Sarton, the 
record of scientific advance, of accumulative knowledge. In spite of 
the difference, the parallel is close. 

Tonight, because of the nature of my assignment, I do not have 
to wrestle with the problem of the significance of the history of science 
for the non-scientist. I have the reverse undertaking. I must consider 
the relevance for the practicing scientist of the historical approach to 
the field of his own activities. On this point Sarton was quite explicit 
in 1952: “The main value of the history of science to the philosophi- 
cally minded scientist, the scientist who wishes to understand the in- 
debtedness of his knowledge, lies in its moderating influence. Retro- 
spective views enable him to keep his balance between dogmatism on 
the one hand, and scepticism and discouragement on the other. They 
help him to be patient.’* ‘Above all, the history of science teaches 
humility,’ Professor Sarton goes on to say. Now, I would agree but 
at the same time utter a caution. The research scientist should be 
humble, but not too humble; he must have faith in the adequacy of his 
guiding principles (the theoretical framework of his scientific world) 

* Horus, p. 65. 
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and confidence in his ability to advance the frontiers of science. Other- 
wise he will not be ready to spend freely the enormous amounts of 
nervous energy required for first-rate work. 

It is interesting that nowhere that I can find did Professor Sarton 
argue that the study of the history of science would make a scientist 
a better research man. Nor has Sarton’s successor here at Harvard, 
Professor I. B. Cohen, argued to this effect. Rather, in support of the 
proposition that ‘the training of scientists might be immeasurably im- 
proved if they were given some background in the history of their 
subject,’ Cohen writes of the importance of seeing that science is 
more than a collection of facts and that the role of the creative im- 
agination is paramount.’ Then he proceeds to point out that ‘at the 
present time it would seem especially necessary for scientists to 
know something about their historical place in society and the growth 
of modern culture. Scientists and non-scientists both must recog- 
nize that the problems which arise from the interactions of science 
and society have not originated in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, but have been — in varying degrees —a characteristic feature 
of the growth of science in modern times. Furthermore, the per- 
spective of the history of scientific ideas can be of immeasurable 
importance in producing a worth-while critical attitude.’ In other 
words, the importance of the history of science for the serious 
student of science does not lie in any effect a study of this discipline 
would have on his powers. as a future pioneer, a future investigator. 
The importance lies in the effect it will have on developing him as 
a person who views the whole world, including the activity of scien- 
tists, with a broad and informed vision. 

To those unfamiliar with science, it may seem strange that neither 
of the two historians of science I have just quoted claim that the study 
of the history of science would sharpen a man’s wit as an investigator. 
I have heard more than one layman argue that it should. Yet Profes- 
sors Sarton and Cohen do not stand alone. Quite the contrary. I have 
never heard or read an argument by a competent historian that the 
study of the past is significant for an investigator, in so far as his func- 
tioning as an investigator is concerned. I do not think Professor Rich- 
ards thought his Chemistry 8 was significant because any of his stu- 
dents would be keener investigators of chemical phenomena later. I 


*I. Bernard Cohen, ‘Present Status and Needs of the History of Science,’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIX (1955), 345. 
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am sure that Professor Henderson held no such view. Indeed, I remem- 
ber his ridiculing to me a proposition put to him by two well-known 
scientists in a distant institution who wanted his advice about develop- 
ing the history of science to the end that the graduate students would 
learn how to do research by studying the past performance of great 
scientists. “Why is the idea ridiculous?’ some of you may ask. ‘Army 
commanders for generations have studied the great battles and great 
campaigns apparently with profit. You, yourself, have advocated the 
use of “case histories” to acquaint the general student with the ways 
science has advanced. Are you not inconsistent?’ 

My reply would be somewhat as follows: The scientific investigator 
develops his skill as an investigator by a method closely akin to that 
by which masters of a craft trained apprentices in the past or the 
painters of the Renaissance developed: in the studio of a great master. 
Continuous experience with experimentation from the advanced labo- 
ratory courses to the first independent work has kept the embryo re- 
search man in contact with the reality of his business. As compared 
with what he is learning and has learned in his laboratory, the chem- 
ist, physicist, or experimental biologist finds the past has little or nothing 
to tell him about the methods of research. Unlike the officers who 
study campaigns in periods of peace to prepare for war, the research 
worker is never at peace; he is always in the midst of war and learns 
the intricacies of fighting on the frontiers of knowledge by daily com- 
bat, an experience, by the way, which is forever alien to those who 
are not trained in science. Hence for them I believe a study of past 
campaigns has value. 

I shall press the point no further. Let us agree that the research 
scientist gua investigator has no need of history beyond the knowledge 
of the immediate background of the field in which he is heavily en- 
gaged. (He must make himself familiar with what is often called the 
literature of the subject, but rarely will he read anything written more 
than fifty years earlier.) It is as a person who must function outside 
the laboratory that the scientist has need of an understanding of his- 
tory. And the time to begin the development of this understanding 
is while he is still in college. Since the future scientist as an under- 
graduate is largely motivated by his enthusiasm for the science which 
he is planning to make his own, his interest in history, with skillful 
teaching, will develop in the following order: the history of bis science, 
the history of modern science in general, the history of science in the 
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widest sense, the cultural and political history of significant periods 
first met in connection with the history of science. If you grant, in 
general terms at least, the validity of my reasoning and its applicabil- 
ity to a good many science majors, the conclusion is obvious. A strong 
department of the history of science is an essential element in any fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences which hopes to develop scientific talent effec- 
tively. 

The need for an initiation into historical understanding during the 
undergraduate years is much greater today than it was a generation 
ago. I am referring primarily to students majoring in science, but I 
think the same statement might apply to all college undergraduates. 
The enormous expansion of applied science and the intricate connec- 
tion of science, pure and applied, with government has had as a conse- 
quence that few scientists can escape becoming entangled in one way 
or another with affairs outside of their laboratories. Some have taken 
over administrative duties, off and on, for brief periods; others have 
abandoned research work and devoted their entire time and energy 
to administrative work connected, in one way or another, with sci- 
ence. No need to cite examples; the facts are common knowledge. 
Every indication points to an expansion of this process of trans- 
forming scientists into administrators and statesmen. (I might say 
‘politicians’ except that this word unfortunately has acquired certain 
unpleasant overtones.) The Ph.D. of today is likely to be the bureau- 
crat of tomorrow; his locus may be Washington, or a government- 
supported development undertaking, or an industrial laboratory or 
plant. (All bureaucrats are by no means government employees.) It 
is high time we up-graded the word ‘bureaucrat’ as well as ‘politician,’ 
by the way. Our survival as a free society will depend in part on the 
caliber of men who fill the positions in our industrial and governmental 
hierarchy. And their caliber, in turn, depends largely on the attitude 
of the public towards the jobs in question. When men trained in 
science slip into positions involving political considerations (using the 
word ‘politics’ in a good sense), the science they have learned will be 
of secondary significance. Their former methods of analyzing prob- 
lems and formulating questions will require considerable transforma- 
tion. How are they to be prepared for the metamorphosis from a 
teacher and investigator to a man who must deal with a variety of 


human problems and be prepared to make quick decisions on the basis 
of meager information? 
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Some academic people I know will answer the question I have just 
raised by recommending that the science concentrator take courses in 
psychology, sociology, and political science. I should not wish to 
argue against this recommendation, but I give higher priority to at 
least one course in political history provided the student approaches 
down the glide path I previously outlined. He takes the history course 
because of his interest that has been stimulated, not because the course 
is a requirement. The difference is very great. It may be that he never 
finds the time to enroll formally in an orthodox course in history. (The 
crowding of a future scientist’s schedule is notorious.) As a second 
best, let him audit the course, and, as a third best (which is a close 
second), let him read on the side the significant books dealing with 
the period in question. Above all, let us hope he has acquired the habit 
of reading history and biography, for it is through such reading during 
his later years that he will acquire from historical study the benefits 
which I have in mind. 

If you have followed me thus far, you will see that a course in the 
history of science, if properly presented (as I am sure it is at Har- 
vard!), is the essential ingredient of my recommendation. In such a 
course the student will begin to think in historical terms; in such a 
course he will begin to have some inkling of the difference between 
the kinds of evidence that are considered significant by a scientist and 
the kind employed by historians (an extremely important distinction 
that has implications for understanding legal proceedings in free soci- 
eties and rational administrative processes, too). He will, certainly, 
obtain a wider view of science and of culture; his interests in areas of 
creative activity outside of science may well be stimulated. Indeed, 
some would place these possibilities as being the most important poten- 
tialities of the study of the history of science by scientists. Thirty years 
ago, I think I should have held the same opinion. But because of the 
likelihood, now and in the future, that the scientist will have to be con- 
cerned with human problems, I place the emphasis on the use of his- 
tory as a method of humanizing the laboratory worker. By this I mean 
the process of making him interested in the vagaries of human nature 
and concerned with questions involving the individual and society, 
man’s conflicting desires for freedom and for order, for personal glory 
and for the cooperative teamwork of self-effacing individuals. 

I have been assuming that the historian of science, who, among his 
other academic duties, will have that of enticing the young scientist 


| 
| 
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from his laboratory to the library, has a deep interest in scientists as 
human beings. Such an assumption may seem self-evident. Yet it 
appears to have been challenged by an eminent philosopher of science, 
Herbert Dingle, of the University of London. In his comments on 
papers presented by philosophers, sociologists, and historians at a con- 
ference held by the American Philosophical Society in 1955, he took 
exception to the association of the sociology of science with the his- 
tory and philosophy of science. On that point, I have no opinion one 
way or the other. But I venture to disagree with what he goes on to 
say about the nature of the history of science. He writes: “The associa- 
tion seems to arise from the confusion of science with the scientist. 
The subject matter of the history of science is science, that of the 
philosophy of science is science, but that of the “sociology of science” 
is the scientist.’ ° To my mind, the separation which is clearly implied 
between the activities of scientists and the growth of science as accumu- 
lated knowledge, if carried out, would leave a barren history of sci- 
ence. And some treatments of the history of science tend in this direc- 
tion. Summary accounts of the growth of scientific theories, for ex- 
ample, can be written with the names and dates of the scientists rele- 
gated to footnotes. This way of handling the history of science has 
value for the philosopher of science and may lead some students into 
a concern with the philosophic problems which are basic to all science. 
(And I do not wish to minimize the importance of such possibilities.) 
But a course in the history of scientific theory would most emphati- 
cally not fulfill the purposes I have in mind when I endorse so heartily 
the value of the study of history for the future scientist. 

At the risk of expanding a footnote into a large segment of a lec- 
ture, I must point out a curious episode in the history of the history of 
science which may have some bearing on Professor Dingle’s statement 
that ‘the subject matter of the history of science is science.’ In the 
1930's many intellectuals who had become converts to the Marx-Lenin 
doctrines then promulgated as the ‘official line’ were greatly interested 
in the history of science. Their writings represent in the extreme form 
the belief that the history of science is the history of scientists, and to 
this statement they added a rider which concealed a heavy political 
potential. The activities of the scientists in the past, according to the 
official dogma, had been determined by their relation to the current 
modes of production; since modern science had developed as capitalism 

* Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIX, 348. 
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had developed, science was a product of industrialism; ‘pure science’ 
was a bourgeois facade; under capitalism there could be nothing but 
applied science whatever people might say; and only when Com- 
munism triumphed would man’s creative activities be truly free. These 
pronouncements, which were expressed in a particularly crude form 
by a group of Russian historians of science who visited London in 
1935, infuriated many scientists in England and the United States. In- 
deed, a society was formed to prepare and publish answers to the 
absurd claim that there never had been such a thing as pure science and 
to refute the political implications for the future of the Marxists’ writ- 
ings. A few British scientists upheld the Russian view. For a decade 
a polemic literature developed, which, I must admit, I found quite 
fascinating reading. 

The controversy seems to have subsided, largely because the Marx- 
ists have found few followers and the few who are left have greatly 
modified their position. The marks of the controversy, it seems to 
me, are still visible, however. The development of scientific theories 
without any trace of a consideration of their practical utility was un- 
derlined by those who attacked the Communist position. Concern with 
the behavior of scientists as human beings and, above all, concern with 
their relation to society could be viewed as a dangerous step in the 
direction of Marxism. I seem to detect such concern in the writings of 
some philosophers of science. Leaving aside the controversy over the 
relation of pure and applied science, to which I shall return, it seems 
to me that one’s attitude about the history of science and scientists 
turns, in part, on a basic philosophic issue. Since the issue also involves 
one’s attitude towards political history, it may not be inappropriate 
for me to explore it very briefly here tonight. 

The issue, in terms of political history, is the old one of the role of 
great men. One may ask: “To what extent did the historical drama 
unfold uninfluenced by such “accidents of history” as the existence of 
the heroes and villains of the past?? The more one inclines to the 
philosophy of Hegel or that of the school which goes under the label 
of ‘historicism,’ the less one is interested in ‘great men’ and the more 
one believes in a type of historical determinism. Historians who search 
to find the path mankind has walked through the ages generate con- 
fidence in their ability to predict the path mankind is destined to walk 
in the future. Historical materialism coupled with dialectical material- 
ism represents an extreme example of such confidence. For those who 
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interpret history in this manner, the delightful and, I believe, reward- 
ing game of speculating on what might have happened in history is out 
of bounds as a serious undertaking. 

I share the view of those who express great skepticism about the 
ability of philosophers or historians to find any unfolding pattern in 
the past and am equally skeptical about efforts to predict the future 
(except for short-range, essentially local predictions). Since it is gen- 
erally agreed by historians that every generation to some degree re- 
writes history and, thus, creates its own interpretation of the past, I 
think it illuminates the problems of the present to discuss such questions 
as whether there would have been a swing to the left in American 
politics in the 30’s or 40’s without a depression, or whether there would 
have been a Restoration if Cromwell had lived another decade. 

The parallel between politics and science is brought out by asking 
whether our present scientific theories would have the form they now 
have if certain great scientists had died young, or certain discoveries 
had been made in a different chronological order. These questions are 
rarely considered by historians of science, which seems to me a pity. 
I believe they are neither trivial nor irrelevant. For example, I think 
a rewarding discussion could be developed around the question: What 
if Michael Faraday had died before he worked out his idea of lines of 
force in a medium between magnets? Or one might profitably speculate 
whether our present terminology and concepts in regard to elements, 
atomic structure, and the periodic system would have exactly their 
present form if the methods of accurate determination of atomic 
weights had been formulated earlier and samples of lead containing 
lead isotopes had been examined by some meticulous and stubborn 
chemist. The identity of the combining weight of all samples of an 
element was one of the foundation stones of the atomic theory for 
nearly a hundred years. Yet today we know this doctrine to be false. 
That there is no inherent logical consistency in the order in which 
experimental discoveries are made is illustrated by Blackett’s recent 
discussion of the history of the discovery of the non-conservation of 
parity." If time permitted and my knowledge of the history of nine- 
teenth-century chemistry was what it used to be, I should enjoy try- 
ing to give you some ‘might have been’ accounts of the history of that 
subject. 


*P. M. S. Blackett, “‘Non-conservation of Parity,’ American Scientist, XLVII 
(1959), 509-5 14. 
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The significance attached to the accidental in the history of science 
depends, as I said earlier, on one’s instinctive answer to a basic ques- 
tion. If our present scientific ideas which have stood the test of ex- 
periment for several decades are unalterable, as some scientists and 
philosophers would maintain, then the only conceivable variable is the 
time that elapsed before the ideas were adopted; their essential form, it 
would be maintained, is fixed by the structure of the material world. I 
find myself more and more in opposition to such a view even in the 
form expressed by Charles S. Pierce, according to whom the ‘right’ sci- 
entific concepts are to be regarded as the limiting cases towards which 
our scientific developments inevitably tend. I much prefer Professor 
W. Van Orman Quine’s position as I understand it. “We adopt,’ he 
writes, ‘at least insofar as we are reasonable, the simplest conceptual 
scheme into which the disordered fragments of raw experience can be 
fitted and arranged.’ * This applies to the whole range of experience, 
from that of common-sense impacts with material objects to the data 
collected by the chemists and physicists with their ever more compli- 
cated apparatus. “Total science,’ writes Quine, ‘is like a field of force 
whose boundary conditions are experience. A conflict with experi- 
ence at the periphery occasions readjustments in the interior of the 
field. Truth values have to be redistributed over some of our state- 
ments. . . . But the total field is so underdetermined by its boundary 
conditions, experience, that there is much latitude of choice as to what 
statements to reévaluate in the light of any single contrary experience. 
No particular experiences are linked with any particular statements in 
the interior of the field, except indirectly through considerations of 
equilibrium affecting the field as a whole.’ And later in the same vol- 
ume he suggests that it is ‘meaningless . . . to inquire into the abso- 
lute correctness of a conceptual scheme as a mirror of reality.” To my 
mind a survey of the history of the physical sciences supports Professor 
Quine’s position. In more than one instance in the last two hundred 
years, a scheme believed to be the ‘mirror of reality’ has had to be 
abandoned. The indivisible atom and the luminiferous ether have 
shared the fate of the phlogiston theory. 

If one takes the position that, for the future impact of any new 
discovery, scientists have a choice as to which parts of the entire field 
are to be readjusted, then the same would seem to be true as regards 


*Quotations to end of paragraph from Willard Van Orman Quine, From a 
Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), pp. 16, 42-43, 79. 
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the past. Therefore, to some degree science, as we now have it, does 
not represent a stage in the unveiling of the one and only correct pat- 
tern of nature, a mirror of reality. On the contrary, the fabric of 
science is man made and carries all through it marks characteristic of 
the weavers; in part, it represents the accidents of history as to the 
way the weavings have been patched together. The significance of 
regarding science as a reflection, in part at least, of the genius of great 
scientists is brought out clearly by Professor Cohen in his truly great 
book on Franklin and Newton. Without entering into the ontological 
question I have just discussed, he considers the statement attributed 
to Einstein that the calculus would have been invented if Newton or 


Leibniz had never lived, but that without Beethoven the C Minor 


Symphony would never have been composed.’ As Professor Cohen 
says, this proposition needs many qualifications. He points to Faraday 
and his ‘lines of force’ and goes on to write, “The historian, further- 
more, cannot help exploring problems of personality whenever he 
studies the lifetime program of research of any scientist.’ The entire 
volume is evidence that this Harvard historian regards the history of 
science quite as much the history of scientists as the history of scien- 
tific theories. 

The enthusiastic young scientist who has become interested in the 
study of the history of science need take only a short step in order to 
study the history of politics, or ‘history,’ as the word is used nine times 
out of ten in discussions of books and lectures. But why should he take 
the step? I have already indicated the nature of my answer by indi- 
cating the significance of a knowledge of history for the scientist turned 
administrator. It is not the memory of dates, names, events that is im- 
portant, but an understanding of what a study of the past, or rather 
an interpretation of the past, can and cannot reveal. First of all, it is 
obvious that the present functioning of any social institution and the 
limits of possible variability for the future can only be assessed in 
terms of the history of the institution. Thus a scientist who becomes 
the president of a university with which he is totally unfamiliar would 
be well advised to take time off to read up on the history of the in- 
stitution and the community it serves. If he has had the proper intro- 
duction to history, he will have some notion of evaluating the evi- 
dence presented by various documents which readily come to hand. 
I suggest he would be well advised to know something about the his- 

*I. Bernard Cohen, Franklin and Newton (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 43. 
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tory of universities in general, if possible concentrating on one or more 
episodes where there was a violent collision of academic vested in- 
terests; if possible the writings of apologists for both sides of the con- 
troversy should be studied. On the basis of the record of the past, he 
can form his own estimation as to what recent changes seem likely to 
be reversible (like prohibition) or irreversible (like our laws prohibit- 
ing child labor). 

The scientist who turns administrator is more likely than not to be- 
come involved in two types of questions which are a product of the 
mid-twentieth century. I refer to the organized activity of scientists 
and the relation of pure science to applied science. It is frequently 
asserted that the day of the solitary inventor or the isolated professor 
who singlehanded makes a great discovery has gone. As a generaliza- 
tion this is probably correct. The number and size of research teams 
have increased. Furthermore, science has long since become an organ- 
ized activity which, through meetings and publications, prescribes 
definite limits to the activities of the members of the guild. The mores 
of scientists determine the meaning of such phrases as ‘fraudulent,’ 
‘highly significant,’ ‘not worthy of serious consideration,’ or ‘revolu- 
tionary.’ The way science has become organized in the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years in different nations and the relation of govern- 
ment to organized science are worth an administrator’s careful con- 
sideration. The process has not ceased; many of the factors which 
shaped the present are still operating. Those who desire a particular 
turn of events for the future are apt to base their argument on history. 
The validity of the case can only be assessed by a person who under- 
stands something of the nature of historical evidence and is prepared 
himself to examine the record. 

The Marxist arguments about the matter of pure science were based 
on distorted interpretations of the history of science. But the problem 
to which they addressed themselves still remains. Either organized 
society (government) or an organized segment of society (an indus- 
trial company or a philanthropic institution) or both are now involved 
in almost every research undertaking. The results that flow from the 
laboratories daily affect the production of material objects in a multi- 
tude of ways. The interconnections between industry, universities, 
and government in the United States are multiple and sometimes 
tangled; information flows in many directions. Can the concepts 
‘pure science’ and ‘applied science’ have the same meaning today as 
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they had at the turn of the century? I doubt it. To my mind a more 
fruitful line of analysis of a complex social problem is to discover the 
degree to which an original young scientist finds himself committed 
to a program whose outline is determined by considerations other than 
those that flow from his own imagination. Rather than talk about the 
need for supporting pure research, I should stress the importance of 
aiding the investigator quite apart from his program. 

In presenting illustrations as to the kind of problems a scientific 
administrator faces, I find I have wandered far from the subject of this 
lecture. And I have not yet touched on the most important point, for 
over and above a knowledge of the history of an institution, or a de- 
partment of government, or an industry, or a scientific discipline, the 
administrator must hope to be aware of the way human beings behave 
under a variety of conditions. And it is to enrich his knowledge of 
human nature that I recommend the study in depth of some rather 
turbulent period of history. The time must be sufficiently distant for 
the records to be available and for the controversies to have been sifted 
over by professional historians. Biographies and autobiographies are 
particularly to be recommended. The period should not be too remote, 
lest the records be insufficient, and the complex of social forces too 
unrelated to the present. The Cromwellian period in English history 
and the period of the United States from the War of Independence to 
1812 are two which I personally have found continually rewarding. 
Saints and sinners, rascals, fools, and heroes (if you like to paint your 
history in strong colors) crowd upon the canvas. Their modern coun- 
terparts are to be found whenever the scientist starts to make decisions, 
or influence people outside of the laboratory or his family circle. 

What I have been trying to say was far better expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson. Writing in his Notes on Virginia (1781-82) about his 
educational proposals, he discusses the education which was to be 
supplied by the state for all the young people with the aim of render- 
ing the people ‘the safe . . . guardians of their own liberty.’ ‘For this 
purpose,’ he declares, ‘the reading in the first stage, where they will 
receive their whole education, is proposed, as has been said, to be 
chiefly historical. History by apprising them of the past will enable 
them to judge of the future; it will avail them of the experience of 
other times and other nations; it will qualify them as judges of the 
actions and designs of men; it will enable them to know ambition under 
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every disguise it may assume; and knowing it, to defeat its views.’ 
When Jefferson wrote these words, he could hardly have foreseen 
the active part he was to play in American politics. Is it too much to 
assume that some of his adroitness as a politician and his vision as a 
statesman came from his having taken his own advice about reading 
history? 

Now in conclusion let me make it plain that I am well aware that 
historians have many important functions to perform other than that 
of starting young students of science on a career of reading history as 
an avocation. The serious student of history may take a different atti- 
tude towards his field of scholarship from the very limited one I am 
presenting. The historian may believe that his reconstructions of the 
past have meaning. I shall intrude my skepticism as to history on the 
grand scale no further. I am also aware that the historian of science 
has other tasks than that of stimulating the scientist to try to under- 
stand how historians go about their work. The history of science 
since, say, 1500 is the portion that is relevant for the purposes I have 
been discussing. But there is a vast history of science stretching back 
to Greece and Egypt and including, of course, the Islamic world that 
can be rewardingly explored by historians of science. The results 
throw much light on the cultural and social history of the first millen- 
nium and a half of the Christian era. And I remind you I stated at the 
outset I was not considering tonight the value of the history of science 
for the large number of college students who have no intention of 
becoming scientists. I have touched only briefly on the connection 
of the history of science and the philosophy of science, and perhaps 
left the impression of a certain lack of enthusiasm for the latter. If so, 
I have erred. One of the reasons why a university should be proud 
of having a powerful history of science group is because such a grou 
can, under favorable circumstances, profoundly affect the philosopher’s 
approach to science, and the intellectual traffic between historian and 
philosopher can, and often is, a heavy traffic on a two-way street. 

My arguments for the study of history may seem to historians too 
restricted; they may seem conservative and even unscientific. For I 
do not suggest that the student of history will, by virtue of his studies, 
be able to foretell the future or find a clue to the meaning of human 
life. Let me conclude by quoting from a seventeenth-century scholar, 


* Quoted from a copy of the first edition, Paris, 1784-85, p. 273, in the Harvard 
College Library. 
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and let it be noted that he, like Jefferson, wrote before Hegel un- 
leashed his ideas and Karl Marx’s revision of Hegel made the Com- 
munists certain history was on their side. John Selden in 1618, in his 
Historie of Tithes, wrote as follows: ‘For, as on the one side, it cannot 
be doubted but that the too studious Affectation of bare and sterile 
Antiquitie, which is nothing els but to be exceeding busie about 
nothing, may soon descend to a Dotage; so on the other, the Neglect 
or only vulgar regard of the fruitfull and precious part of it, which 
giues necessarie light to the Present in matter of State, Law, Historie, 
and the understanding of good Autors, is but preferring that kind of 
Ignorant Infancie, which our short life alone allows vs, before the 
-many ages of former Experience and Obseruation, which may so 
accumulat yeers to vs as if we had liud euen from the beginning of 
Time.’™ The study of history may so accumulate years to us as though 
we had lived even from the beginning of time. On what better note 
can I conclude this lecture on history in the education of scientists? 


James B. Conant 


“London, 1618, dedication to Sir Robert Cotton; quoted from a copy in the 
Harvard College Library. 








Variant Issues of the First Edition of 
Ludovico Arrighi Vicentino’s Operina 


To the memory of 
John Howard Benson 


HE first, and the best, printed manual on Western calligraphy 

to be published in the interest of non-professional writers* 

has on the title-page of its first edition only the following 

words: ‘La Operina de Ludovico Vicentino, da imperare di 
scrivere littera Cancellarescha.’ In the colophon (and several other 
places) there is the statement that the work was printed at Rome. The 
date ‘MDXXII’ is also given, in three places, but not in the colophon! 
And throughout the thirty-two pages the author, Ludovico Arrighi 
Vicentino, seems intent on asserting his inspiration, his handwriting, 
and his sole responsibility for this remarkable small quarto booklet. 

The fact that it is also a ‘block book,’ no leaf of which (in this first 
edition) is printed from movable type, is a point that has hardly been 
adequately commented upon, despite the scarcity and interest of this 
type of printing. No doubt a reason is the comparatively late date, 
well after ‘block books’ had ceased to be a practical form of printing, 
because of the difficulty with which mistakes could be corrected. In- 
deed, the problem of correction arose directly in the case of this very 
book and caused some difficulty, as the reader will see later in this essay. 
On the other hand, Arrighi had really no other alternative for the print- 
ing of these specimens of his own writing, since they contain many 
letter forms, with swash capitals, elaborate ascenders and descenders, 
ligatures, and so forth, that could not have been composed from mov- 
able type. So they were cut on wood blocks like pictorial illustrations 
of the period. 

There is no evidence that Arrighi was a trained woodcutter capable 
of cutting the blocks himself. On the contrary, there is direct evidence 


* James Wardrop, ‘Arrighi Revived,’ Signature, No. 12 (July 1939), p. 31. Sigis- 
mondo Fanti in 1514 and Johann Neudorffer in 1519 wrote earlier treatises, but for 
professional scribes. 
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that he was not the cutter of these blocks, however otherwise accom- 
plished, as will also appear later on. 

Because of a renewed interest in calligraphy that began, for the West- 
ern world, in England with William Morris and Edward Johnston at 
the end of the nineteenth century, Arrighi’s pioneering treatise has re- 
cently attracted a great deal of attention. It has particularly done so in 
America because of John Howard Benson’s last published work, The 
First Writing Book: An English Translation & Facsimile Text of Ar- 
righi’s Operina (issued in a limited edition for the Harvard-Newberry 
Library Studies in the History of Calligraphy by the Yale University 
Press, 1954). Benson’s translation of the Italian text and his explanation 
of Arrighi’s technical terms have again made the book entirely practical 
for popular use. No wonder, therefore, that this limited edition and 
a large popular one were quickly exhausted and went into a third 
printing. 

Once Benson had seen his book successfully launched, his scholarly 
instincts drew his attention back to a bibliographical discrepancy that 
he had noted when he compared his own copy of the first (1522) 
edition of the Operina (formerly belonging to Carl J. Ulmann) ? with 
one belonging to the writer that has been deposited in the Department 
of Graphic Arts in the Harvard Library. Benson, of course, had read 
A. F. Johnson’s short ‘Catalogue of Italian Writing-Books of the Six- 
teenth Century’® and had also observed in other reference works that 
collations and descriptions of different copies of the Operina did not 
agree. This fact certainly was not surprising where later editions were 
involved, but he realized that it was significant when copies purported 
to be of the same printing. He thereupon set himself the task of un- 
raveling this problem. But he was increasingly harrassed by ill health, 
and was still at work upon it when he died early in 1956. 

Most unhappily, Benson kept no written record of his findings. So 
the writer of this essay, already interested in the project, and wishing 
to complete it as a tribute to his friend, had to start anew. At least he 
remembered the general train of Benson’s thoughts and had noted on 
the flyleaf of his own copy that one should make a comparison of 
signature C1 recto (Plate II) * in each of the copies in question. These 


* Lot 63 in Carl J. Ulmann sale, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 15-16 April 
19§2. 

* Contained in Signature, n. s., No. 10 (1950), pp. 22-48. 

‘In the plates accompanying this article, the reproductions of the Harvard copy 
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proved to be printed from quite different blocks, involving slightly 
variant text and widely variant layout. The most obvious point of 
distinction is an ornamental design in the Harvard copy not present 
in the Benson copy. Special note may be made also of the word ‘Cioe’ 
inserted after line six of the text in the Benson copy, but not found in 
the Harvard copy. 

A minute comparison of all the other leaves then led to the discovery 
that on Az recto, in the Benson copy, there was a small break between 
the stem and the loop of the first capital (P), and that, just above, there 
was a break in the horizontal flourish to the left of the dedication to 
the reader (Plate I). In the Harvard copy, what seemed to be a small 
printed dash parallel to the top of the signature mark on B1 recto was 
probably an accident in inking that page in this copy, which also reveals 
quite a bit of faint offset printing in the lower margin nearby. The latter 
can safely be attributed to careless stacking of newly printed sheets 
when the ink was still wet. Therefore, the differences on this one page 
could be dismissed as being accidental.° 

On D4 verso, however, the ornamental woodcut cartouche, in the 
Harvard copy, did not register at all properly (Plate III), whereas in 
the Benson copy it is parallel to the text, as is fitting. Moreover, the 
Harvard copy cartouche could be seen to obliterate several words 
printed beneath it. By holding the book in a strong light at the proper 
angle, it became possible to read, unmistakably, ‘& Ugo da Carpi In- 
tagliatore,’ printed in two lines underneath. In the Benson copy there 
are no words overprinted by the cartouche. Clearly here was a major 
correction, and an attempt by Arrighi, the publisher, to suppress the 
name of the woodcutter simply by cutting off the lower portion of the 
block. Moreover, the frame of the Benson copy cartouche shows signs 
of wear, and two breaks in the outer border not present in the Harvard 
copy (Plate III). With these discoveries, which Benson himself also 
probably made, since he had examined both copies quite a number of 
times, ‘the chase was on!’ 

The next step was a comparison of watermarks between the two 


are made directly from the original, those of the Benson copy from the photographic 
facsimile contained in Benson’s First Writing Book, that of the British Museum copy 
from a photograph. The reproductions are in original size (page size of this edition 
approximately 8 by 5% inches). 

* No other recorded copy of the 1522 Operina has the small dash near the signature 
mark. 
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copies, even though only negative evidence — that one copy or the 
other might not be genuinely of the period — was possible therefrom. 
The Benson copy showed an anchor in a circle crowned by a six- 
pointed star. This is nearest to, but not exactly like, Briquet No. 539, 
which was taken from a book printed at Brescia in 1502. The copy at 
Harvard had a small crowned eagle, which is a little less close to Briquet 
No. 93, a book printed at Florence in 1529. No adverse conclusions 
against either copy, therefore, could be drawn from this evidence. The 
fact that one Briquet watermark relates to an earlier book than the other 
carries no weight in this case where neither watermark is exactly like 
the ones found in the Harvard and Benson copies. It does, however, 
make the date and locale of printing —Rome, 1522 —seem reasonable 
for both copies. It also suggests that the two copies were not simultane- 
ously printed or they would most likely have been printed from the 
same batch of paper. 

Indeed, all of the principal differences between the two copies point 
to the possibility of more than one issue of the first edition. Was this 
a fact, or were there merely variant copies, or variant states of one issue? 
To determine the probabilities on this point, it was necessary to trace as 
many copies of this first edition as could be found, and to discover how 
they compared with the two differing copies in question. 

Altogether, after a good deal of trouble, nine other copies were lo- 
cated in America and Europe, which were very kindly examined by 
their owners, custodians, or interested scholar friends. One of the most 
pristine appeared to be a copy in the Newberry Library, Chicago, 
which is in ‘a contemporary, or near contemporary, brown leather 
cameo’ binding, as very kindly reported by James M. Wells, its cus- 
todian. The fact that it is bound with Arrighi’s second work, /] modo 
de temperare le penne, dated, in several places, both 1523 and 1525, and 
definitely declared (in the colophon) to have been printed in Venice, 
may suggest that this copy is a late printing of the 1522 edition, which 
the owner bought and had bound only when the second book had been 
published. However that may be, in every significant respect enumer- 
ated above — the differences on Az recto, C1 recto, and D4 verso — 
the Newberry Library copy proved to agree with the Benson one, 
which, however, had been fairly recently rebound (on the order of 
Mr Ulmann?) in full plain limp vellum. The Harvard copy is in nine- 
teenth-century full red morocco by Masson-Debonnelle (French), 
with the ex-libris of a nineteenth-century collector, E. Valdruch. No 
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further conclusions, therefore, are to be gained as to time of printing 
by a comparison of the Harvard and Benson bindings, since they are 
both rebound copies, unlike the Newberry one. 

The copy in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, also fitted the 
Benson pattern in regard to these printing points. And so did one in 
the hands of a leading New York dealer, H. P. Kraus. This completes 
the survey of the five copies indubitably of the first 1522 edition that 
the writer has been able to discover in America. 

Abroad, the copies in the Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm (kindly 
reported on by Sten G. Lindberg), the Danske Kunstindustrimuseum, 
Copenhagen (kindly examined by Svend Eriksen), the Biblioteca Na- 
zionale, Florence, and the Biblioteca Nazionale, Rome, also agreed in 
all these details with the Benson copy. Before the last war, there had 
been one more 1522 Operina recorded in Italy: at the Biblioteca Civica 
in Verona. But Giovanni Mardersteig, Director of the Officina Bodoni, 
the leading scholar printer of Italy, believes that this copy was destroyed 
in a World War II air raid.* This copy had been taken out of its bind- 
ing and was framed, leaf by leaf. It is not now likely, therefore, that 
all these frames will suddenly reappear so many years later. So the copy 
may, fairly safely, but most unfortunately, be considered ‘lost.’ 

This leaves only two more copies of the 1522 Operina that can be 
traced: one in the British Museum and one belonging to Baptiste Ga- 
lanti in Paris. These copies turned out to agree with each other, and 
to differ from the Harvard and the Benson copies (and all the rest), 
thus complicating the problem by making three varying types instead 
of two. The London copy was first reported on by A. F. Johnson; 
later (June, 1959) the writer and Mr Johnson examined the copy to- 
gether in the British Museum, using a strong magnifying glass to be 
sure that no retouching had been done to this original by the printer 
of a 1926 facsimile’ edition of the Operina as certainly had been done 
to his photographic reproductions.* There had been none. The British 
Museum copy certainly appeared to be in every respect as sound and 
unsophisticated a copy as either the Harvard or the Benson one, and 
seemed somehow to lie between the two (Plate IV). For while it did 

* Dr Mardersteig also kindly reported on the copy in Florence. 

"The Calligraphic Models of Ludovico degli Arrighi Surnamed Vicentino: A 
Complete Facsimile, with introduction by Stanley Morison (Paris, privately printed 
for Frederic Warde, 1926). 


* Mr Lindberg of the Kungliga Biblioteket, Stockholm, has given many instances 
in a letter to the writer. 
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not have the breaks on Az recto (here resembling the Harvard copy) 
it did have the Benson block on C1 recto. Also, while it agreed with 
the Harvard copy in lacking any breaks in the cartouche on D4 verso, 
it registered evenly, had slight evidence of wear on its upper border, 
and had no printing of words underneath (again resembling the Benson 
copy). 

With all these points in the British Museum copy, the copy owned 
by M. Galanti in Paris concurred, according to his careful report, and 
the net score can be summarized most succinctly as follows: of type 1, 
a single copy (Harvard); of type 2, two copies (as just described); 
and of type 3, eight copies, including the Benson one. 

Now, at last, with all the evidence obtainable by personal inspection 
or by correspondence at hand, it is possible to come to some pretty 
certain conclusions, providing only that more copies — despite two 
years’ search! — do not appear. There are, as has several times been 
stated, three pages in respect to which the known 1522 Operina copies 
may vary: Az recto, C1 recto, and D4 verso. Only one copy of the 
eleven studied has major, and textual, differences from the others. That 
is the Harvard copy. For, first of all, it has ‘& Ugo da Carpi Intagliatore’ 
printed beneath the cartouche on D4 verso, which occurs nowhere else. 
This phrase must have been printed before the cartouche in this copy, 
since it underlies that ornament, and is clearly similar to, and part of, 
the text printed above. The cartouche itself may have been printed by 
hand, since it registers badly (Plate III). And herein lies a very practi- 
cal reason for eliminating two printing operations once Arrighi had 
decided to obliterate the name of his woodcutter (and rival? ). 

Since there are these textual differences, as William H. Bond of the 
Harvard Library observes, there are two issues — not simply variant 
copies, or states, of a single issue. The British Museum and the Galanti 
copies, on the other hand, have no textual differences from the Benson 
and its seven related copies. The differences that do exist have only to 
do with the degree of wear on the wood blocks from which Az recto 
and D4 verso are printed. In the first two named, the wear is clearly 
less than in the last eight. For the British Museum and Galanti copies 
have no evident wear at all on Az recto (where actual breaks occur in 
the Benson copy and its fellows), and only slight wear on the top border 
of the ornamental cartouche, on D4 verso, where there are decided 
breaks in the others. 

One can, therefore, conclude that there are at least two distinct issues 
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of the first 1522 edition of Arrighi’s Operina: the first known in only 
one copy so far; the other in at least two states, of which the British 
Museum and Galanti copies represent the earlier and the Benson copy 
and its seven companions the later. 

How much time intervened between these two states there is, cur- 
rently, no way of telling. If they are roughly handled, wood blocks 
can be quickly broken. But since there are four breaks involved on 
two pages (Az recto and D4 verso), and some signs of additional wear 
as well on one of these pages (D4 verso), the chances are that there was 
an appreciable time lag, and not simply a sudden accident. The next 
edition of the book printed from these same blocks that we now know 
is dated 7532 at Venice (not Rome). In it, these same breaks can be 
observed — and one or two others. A comparison of the watermarks 
of all these second issue copies might, however, throw more light on 
the degree of time lag, depending on whether it is found that these were 
printed from the same, or from different, batches of paper. 

The differing arrangement of C1 recto in the Harvard copy from 
all the other first edition copies studied has a further and inconclusive 
ramification. On the one hand, the later date of the arrangement in 
all other copies is supported by the fact that the second edition of the 
Operina (Rome, 1525) follows the arrangement found in these copies. 
But on the other hand, the third edition (Venice, 1532) returns to the 
pattern of the Harvard copy, as does also the fourth edition (Venice, 
1533). Then, the fifth (Venice, 1539) goes back to that of the group 
of copies of the first edition (and to the second edition). One is tempted 
to wonder where the trail might lead in the further editions of 1543, 
1545, 1546, and 1557, even though no essential service to the subject 
of this essay would be rendered thereby.” 

Much more important are a few words on the conclusive evidence, 
from the Harvard copy of the first edition, that Ugo da Carpi cut the 
wood blocks. It has never been possible before to state this categori- 
cally, though it has been suggested several times in print.”® For an in- 
ference could be gained from several sources. First, there is the lack 
of evidence that Arrighi was a woodcutter, and second, the admission 
by Arrighi, in the first edition of his second book, I] modo (Venice, 
1523), that Eustachio Celebrino was the woodcutter for that booklet. 


*For a list of editions see A. F. Johnson, ‘A Bibliography,’ in Three Classics of 
Italian Calligraphy, ed. Oscar Ogg (New York, 1953), pp. 251-258. 
*E. g., Wardrop, Signature, p. 33. 
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Why then should Arrighi have wanted to cover up the participation 
of Ugo da Carpi in his first book, the Operina? 

There is no answer. All that is certain is that the two men had a 
falling out — the first evidence of which is the suppression of Ugo da 
Carpi’s name in the Harvard copy of the 1522 Operina. And another, 
even more drastic indication, is the fact that in 1525 Pope Clement VII 
took all rights to the book away from Arrighi and vested them in Ugo 
da Carpi. For on the recto of the second leaf in this second edition there 
is a seventeen-line printed paragraph in Latin that is very comprehen- 
sive and decisive. The Pope sided with Ugo da Carpi — but Arrighi 
retained the wood blocks! Either he hid them in Rome, or he sent (or 
took) them to Venice, where they appeared in the third edition of 
1532, with Arrighi’s name on the title-page (and Ugo da Carpi’s no- 
where to be seen). In any case, Ugo da Carpi was unable to use them 
for his 1525 edition and had to recut every one of the blocks in the book. 
Finally, he celebrated his (temporary) triumph over Arrighi by placing 
in his colophon the words: ‘Stampata in Roma per inventione No, di 
Ludovico Vincentino. RESURREXIT UGO DA CARPI’! He also 
added a very poor imitation of the earlier cartouche, on which is spelled 
in large capitals the word ‘SEPULCH/ RUM’! He did not, however, 
remove Arrighi’s name from the text, on the many pages in which it 
occurred, but contented himself with his colophon repudiation of the 
writing master. One might suppose he could easily have omitted Ar- 
righi’s name, since he had.to recut the wood blocks in any case. Had 
he not the calligraphic skill to redesign these pages? The poorly pro- 
portioned cartouche may be evidence in that direction. 

One final copy of the first edition of the Operina should be discussed 
— if indeed a copy in the Newberry Library at Chicago, dated Rome, 
1523, represents such, and is not a sophisticated example of a later edi- 
tion. This copy is in a modern binding, contains the /] modo as well 
as the Operina, and has thirty leaves, with continuous pagination,” 
collating A—C, a—d, in fours except c in six. One should note this is 
two leaves less than a full copy of the two books ought to contain. That 
fact in itself is suspicious, as is the fact that the first leaf verso and the 
last leaf recto are blank (which is not true in any other edition, issue, 
or copy of the book that the writer has seen). If these two leaves were 
conjugate, and the whole book bound as a single gathering, one might 
consider that the two leaves in question might be a special wrapper. 

* Exact description in Johnson, ‘A Bibliography,’ p. 254. 
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But they are not conjugate, as witness a thin strip of paper that joins 
them, and the fact that the watermarks on the two leaves do not fit 
together. Furthermore, a small stain on the bottom of the second leaf, 
which communicates itself to further leaves of the book, does not do 
so to the first leaf, in which there is also a wormhole that does not carry 
through to the second. Equally troublesome, in the eyes of Dr Bond, 
and of David Foxon of the British Museum, both of whom examined 
the Newberry copy with the writer, is the fact that the first and last 
leaves are much fresher, and somewhat cleaner, than the leaves in be- 
tween. How could genuine covers of a book remain cleaner than its 
contents? One is forced to consider that they are much later additions. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by an examination of the printing on 
Ax recto and A3o verso. Both show small differences from the 1522 
edition prototypes. For the printing on Ax recto does not have quite 
the same ornamentation on the stem of the first (capital) L, and that 
on A30 verso, while it reproduces the lower half of A1z verso, has had 
the date changed from MDXXII to MDXXIII, without removal of 
the comma after the last word ‘debent,’ which at the very end of the 
book makes no sense. The examiners, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that the text on these leaves involved printing from blocks made in 
close facsimile of the original printing in question, but not from blocks 
of the period. In this opinion, Mr Wells, of the Newberry Library, 
who kindly supplied the copy for study, concurs. 

One other thirty-leaf copy of the two combined books (supposedly 
1522 as far as the Operina is concerned) is described by Essling,” but 
cannot be presently located. It apparently has a different collation from 
the Newberry copy (C in six, rather than c). 

Is this also a confection? Ora ghost? Only time will tell. And only 
time will prove whether there are not more editions, issues, and variant 
states of this book. After all, being a block book, the Operina is more 
easily juggled about so far as single pages are concerned (as opposed to 
making corrections on them) than a book printed from movable type. 


Putri Horer 


* Prince d’Essling, Les livres a figures vénitiens de la fin du XV° siécle et du com- 
mencement du XVI¢ (Paris, 1907-14), Pt. Il, ii, No. 2181. 














Songs by William Byrd in Manuscripts 
at Harvard 


uRING the first half of the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, most 

of the secular vocal music composed in England was in the 

form of the solo song accompanied by a trio or quartet of 

viols. These compositions are generally in five parts, the 
solo voice usually being a boy’s treble; their subjects range from 
humorous pastorals to the tragic songs of Farrant or Parsons, which 
formed part of the dramatic entertainments presented by the fashion- 
able companies of choir-boy actors. As part of their musical training 
the more gifted of these boys were taught the viol, the lute, and the 
clavichord; in their dramatic performances the solo parts would have 
been sung by the best voice in the company — often portraying a 
female role — and he would have been accompanied by four of his 
colleagues — perhaps senior boys whose voices had broken. A charm- 
ing picture of the domestic performance of songs of this kind may be 
seen in the well-known mural painted for the widow of Sir Henry 
Unton in about 1596, and now in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. A vigorous painting by an unknown artist, it depicts scenes from 
Sir Henry’s life, and it has been reproduced many times — most re- 
cently as the colored frontispiece to Sydney Beck’s edition of Morley’s 
First Book of Consort Lessons.’ To the left of the banqueting scene 
in the center of the picture appears a little boy (with his back to the 
spectator) singing to the accompaniment of a quartet of viols, one of 
them played by Sir Henry Unton himself. 

The style of all these songs is highly characteristic, and it has little 
in common with the style of the more italianate madrigal that became 
so popular towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign. Even during the reign 
of her successor, King James, the style held its own against ever in- 
creasing opposition from the madrigal, imperceptibly passing into the 
newer fashions of the verse anthem and the song for a consort of four 
or five voices with four or five instruments, though with these later 
developments we cannot be concerned in this short study. In the typi- 
cal Elizabethan song of this kind, the viols weave a contrapuntal accom- 


* New York, 1959. 
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paniment around the solo voice; this accompaniment often echoes and 
develops themes found in the vocal part, though it maintains a con- 
siderable degree of independence. In the lighter songs there is often 
an instrumental prelude, rhythmic and rather homophonic in style. 
So far as the part for solo voice is concerned, the words are usually set 
with one syllable to a note, and there is little or no attempt at such 
‘madrigalisms’ as word painting or chromaticism. The voice part may 
sometimes have been ornamented in performance. Thus two early 
seventeenth-century books of lute-songs, Christ Church, Oxford, 
Music MS 439, and the Rowe Library, King’s College, Cambridge, 
MS 2, include considerably ornamented versions of two fine songs 
originally composed for voice and viols: ‘Pandolpho,’ by Robert Par- 
sons, and “This merry pleasant spring,’ by an anonymous composer. 

The culmination of this special style of composition is found in the 
songs and psalms of William Byrd (1543-1623). It gave full scope to 
his great gifts for melody and his superb command of counterpoint; 
and though he could respond magnificently to the ‘Italian vein’ — for 
instance, in his beautiful setting of Ariosto’s words, ‘La virginella,’ or 
‘This sweet and merry month of May’ * — most of his settings of secu- 
lar lyrics are in the native style. This style, too, appears in an embel- 
lished form in his carols with choral refrain, and in his verse anthems. 

A representative selection of his songs and psalms appears anony- 
mously in four part-books now in the Harvard College Library (MS 
Mus 30; olim 634.1.703*), which also contain a few songs, mainly of 
topical or political interest, that cannot yet be ascribed to him with 
absolute certainty, despite the fact that they reveal many fingerprints 
of his style. The set of part-books consisted originally of five uniform 
volumes, but the Cantus volume was already missing in 1876,*° and 
there is little chance of its coming to light. Most of the songs contained 
in the set (including the songs not certainly identifiable as Byrd’s) 

* Byrd’s setting of ‘La virginella’ was first published by Nicholas Yonge in Musica 
Transalpina, 1588, with English words, and hence has been referred to as the first 
printed English madrigal (Edmund H. Fellowes, William Byrd, 2nd ed., London, 
1948, p. 146); Byrd included the setting, with the original Italian words, in his 
Psalmes, Sonets, & Songs, published later in 1588. “This sweet and merry month of 
May’ first appeared in Thomas Watson’s Italian Madrigals Englished, 1590. 

* When the four volumes were bought by Henry Huth from Quaritch, according 
to the annotated Huth family copy of The Huth Library (London, 1880), now in 
the possession of William A. Jackson; the set is listed under ‘Songs,’ p. 1375. It was 
repurchased by Quaritch in the Huth sale, July 1918, and became the property of 
the Harvard Library in June 1927. 
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appear in two similar sets of manuscripts now in the British Museum 
(Egerton MSS 2009-12 and Add. MSS 29401-—5) — an observation 
that we owed in the first instance to our friend, Mr Jeremy Noble. In 
these sets, as in the Harvard set, the songs are anonymous; in all three 
sets, many of the songs printed by Byrd in his 1588, 1589, and 1611 
collections, with words underlaid to all the parts, appear as they were 
‘originally made for Instruments to expresse the harmonie, and one 
voyce to pronounce the dittie’ — to quote Byrd’s preface to the 1588 
collection. The manuscripts thus provide important evidence that, at 
least in some circles of music lovers, songs were still performed in this 
manner well into the seventeenth century, despite the almost over- 
whelming popularity of the English madrigal and lute-song. Egerton 
2009-12 seems to be the earliest set, since its contents reflect a late 
sixteenth-century taste; the Harvard set cannot be earlier than 1603, 
since it contains a song commemorating the death of Queen Elizabeth; 
and Add. 29401-5 must have been compiled after 1612, since they 
include a song on the death of Prince Henry. The earlier manuscripts 
include some songs that Byrd published in his Psalmes, Songs, and Son- 
nets, 1611; evidently these were composed and in circulation some 
years before Byrd sent his latest collection to the printer. 

The general similarities between the manuscripts are not confined 
to their contents alone. Egerton 2009-12 and Harvard Mus 30 are 
two of a considerable number of surviving sets of part-books that all 
seem to be the work of one or two professional copyists; British Mu- 
seum Add. 29401-5 belongs to a similar series of books, though the 
hand is different. One of us (P. B.) has so far identified twenty-four 
sets belonging to one or other of the groups, though some of these sets 
are now very incomplete. In a few manuscripts the two handwritings 
occur side by side, giving us more concrete evidence of their intimate 
connection with one another than merely their common repertories 
or similar layouts. 

All the books from these sources were originally of the same format 
— an oblong octavo — with the exception of a manuscript now in the 
Library of the Royal College of Music (MS 2041), which is an oblong 
quarto. When the original bindings still exist, these prove to be either 
of leather stamped with various devices (none of them heraldic), or 
else of vellum, often with the title of the first item written on the 
outside.* The contents of the sets are most elegantly copied and laid 

‘The volumes at Harvard are in contemporary calf, stamped in silver and blind, 
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out, a given composition appearing on the same folio in all the part- 
books. When an index occurs, this is usually to be found in the Bassus 
book alone. Composers’ names seldom appear, but when present (as 
in Tenbury MSS 359-63 or Royal College of Music MS 2035) they 
are generally placed at the head of the compositions, in the Bassus book 
only. Each page of the books contains four hand-ruled five-line staves, 
with margins; the larger format of Royal College of Music 2041 has 
six staves to a page, and in Add. 29401—5 a space has been left for addi- 
tional verses to the songs. In all the manuscripts the handwriting of 
the verbal incipit — usually the first three or four words of the poem 
— is distinct from the hand used for the remainder of the verbal text. 
This incipit seems to have been entered first, as a guide to the copyist 
or copyists whose duty it was to enter the verbal and musical texts, 
for there are several instances of the verbal incipit appearing by itself 
on a page lacking both the music and the rest of the words. In MS 
460328 of the Folger Shakespeare Library, these incipits are in roman 
letters, while the rest of the text (as in all the other manuscripts under 
consideration) is in a good italian hand or hands. The underlay is 
never very careful; where words have been added to parts originally 
designed for instruments (as in Egerton 2009-12), it is often impos- 
sible to sing them. 

The contents of these sets of part-books differ considerably in detail 
and in general composition, no two sets being identical. But they usu- 
ally fall into certain well-defined categories. Some sets contain mass- 
movements, motets, In Nomines, and (more rarely) fantasies, by Eng- 
lish composers from Fayrfax to Byrd. Others contain mass-movements 
and motets by foreign composers; as usual, most of these are anony- 
mous, but concordances show that they include Victoria, Lassus, Pales- 
trina, the Gabrielis, Créquillon, Clemens non Papa, Jacob Vaet, Jacques 
Regnart, Michel Desbuissons, Nicolas Gombert, Agostino Agazzari, 
Orfeo Vecchi, Ruggiero Giovanelli, Francesco Biancardi, Hierony- 
mus Praetorius, and Alfonso Ferrabosco I. In manuscripts belonging 
to this category there is usually also some music by Byrd and Tallis. 
Motets are often given with no words beyond their incipits. Other 
sets of part-books contain Italian madrigals and French chansons, again 
with no words beyond their incipits, and often with no indication of 
the composer’s identity; among the composers represented are Ma- 


the cover device a woman’s head within a floreate frame; there are remnants of 
silk ties. 
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renzio, Pallavicino, the elder Ferrabosco, Croce, Anerio, Gioseffo 
Guami, Orazio Vecchi, Giulio Eremita, Gregor Aichinger, Hans Leo 
Hassler, Créquillon, Corneille Verdonck, Claude le Jeune, and Swee- 
linck. British Museum Add. 34050 contains versions with English 
words of two madrigals by Ferrabosco appearing earlier in the volume 
with Italian incipits only. Another category of manuscripts has been 
dealt with already; it consists almost exclusively of psalms and songs 
by English composers, to English words, among the composers being 
the foreign-born but English-resident Ferrabosco. A final group of 
part-books includes a selection from all these varying types of music. 
Many pieces recur many times throughout these sets of part-books, 
often at different pitches. Occasionally a single piece may occur two 
or even three times in the same set of books (e. g., Royal College of 
Music 2035, 2036, 2041, and Add. 41156-8), usually at different 
pitches a fourth or fifth apart. In Royal College of Music 2035 a key- 
signature of one sharp is thereby introduced, which suggests for this 
set a date not earlier than 1615 or so. 

A very small number of copyists compiled all these manuscripts. 
Most of the handwritings, indeed, fall into two groups: typical ex- 
amples of the work belonging to each are Egerton 2009-12 (group A) 
and Add. 29401-5 (group B). Pages from Harvard Mus 30 and Add. 
29401-5, exemplifying group A and group B respectively, are shown 
in Plates I and II. Within these groups a further subdivision may be 
made between the music hands (A™, B™) and the hands used for 
adding the continuations of the verbal texts (Av, Bw). In group A, 
the music often looks like the work of two different copyists whose 
styles are nevertheless very similar; in group B, notably in the Folger 
Library set, the words are in two hands, though once again these are 
very similar. In the Folger set, and in a few other manuscripts (Royal 
College of Music 2035 and 2036, and Add. 411 56-8), some of the 
music is in one of the hands A™ while the words are in one of the hands 
Bw, thus establishing a definite link between the two groups of copy- 
ists. A few of the manuscripts show all the characteristics of repertory, 
format, and layout already mentioned, but belong to a third group of 
handwritings (C). The copyist of the music, C™, used squarer notes 
than his colleagues A™ and B™, and he formed his clefs differently; the 
copyist of the words, Cw, had a hand that is very similar to Bw, though 
not identical with it. A list of the sets is given at the end of this paper. 

A substantial section of the repertory formed by, and shared among, 
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all these sets of part-books is to be found also in contemporary manu- 
script arrangements for the lute. Once again the manuscripts concerned 
form an enclave, for they are in Italian tablature: all the other English 
manuscripts of lute-music, and all the printed books, make use of 
French tablature. The manuscripts in question contain no lute-music 
proper, and none of the pieces they include is anonymous. The first 
half of one book (Add. 31992) is almost entirely devoted to the songs 
of Byrd. It is one of the most important and reliable sources for 
attributing to him many of the anonymous songs found in the sets of 
part-books under discussion; many others can, of course, be identified 
as his work through their appearance in his three printed collections 
of songs. Since none of these lute arrangements includes the Cantus 
parts of the songs, they were presumably intended as accompaniments 
for a single voice — though as the Cantus is not always what Byrd 
called ‘the first singing part’ (i. e., the solo voice), the results may 
have sounded somewhat curious at times. Two of these volumes of 
lute arrangements (Tenbury 340 and Royal College of Music 2089 — 
both ca. 1610) belonged to Edward Paston; whoever Paston may have 
been, he cannot be identified with the Edward Paston who was one 
of Queen Mary’s tutors on the lute, according to Grove’s Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, though the two men may well have been re- 
lated. None of the sets of part-books bears any sign of its original 
provenance or ownership. 

In a preliminary study of this nature it is not yet possible to draw 
very definite conclusions from the evidence we have outlined. Other 
manuscripts belonging to the group may well come to light in the 
future, and these may throw further light on several important ques- 
tions, among them the exact relation of hand C to hands A and B, the 
relations of the music hands to the verbal hands, and the identities of 
the copyists. But from the vast amount of material so unexpectedly 
assembled, some tentative conclusions are possible. To begin with, 
none of the manuscripts contains a note of liturgical music for the 
Anglican church (the psalm-settings are most unlikely to have been 
used liturgically). None of them contains verse anthems. None of 
them contains a single English madrigal, or a single English lute-song 
— using both these terms in their strictest sense. Among English com- 
posers flourishing after 1600 only Byrd and Peter Philips are repre- 
sented — though, as the bulk of the material is anonymous, further 
sources, identifications, or concordances may modify this view. Byrd 
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himself is represented by dozens of his finest pieces. Some of his music 
has been identified in nearly every manuscript; Tenbury 369-73 are 
almost entirely devoted to his works, including most of the five-part 
motets from the first book of Gradualia, 1605. We have no doubt that 
the copyists were in close touch with him, and that they included many 
of his works in their books years before these appeared in printed col- 
lections. But even though the copyists evidently had access to a great 
amount of his music, they were no more exact in their work than any 
other musicians of the time. Although the part-books are clear and 
often beautiful to look at, they are anything but faultless; perhaps 
these sets were among the ‘many untrue incorrected coppies of diuers 
my songes spred abroade’ ® that prompted him to resort to the printer 
in 1588, 1589, and 1611. 

These conclusions suggest to us the existence of a small but very 
active group of professional copyists working in London, to meet a 
considerable demand for part-books of this rather specialized kind. 
To judge from the contents of the books, many of the copyists’ cus- 
tomers were among the fairly large number of cultivated Englishmen 
of this time whose beliefs inclined them to accept the authority of 
Rome rather than that of Canterbury. Some of the customers, indeed, 
seem to have stood remarkably close to the precipice of treason. We 
cannot yet determine the period during which these copyists worked, 
but it certainly extended at least from about 1590 to 1615 or so. Manu- 
scripts like Tenbury 354-8 or Egerton 2009-12 appear to represent 
the earliest examples of the group, but the musical tastes exemplified 
by the repertory as a whole are rather out of step with the general 
musical tastes of the period; as a result, it is not easy to place them 
chronologically with any degree of confidence. These earliest manu- 
scripts, for instance, very closely resemble others that include some 
of what have usually been regarded as Byrd’s later works. Thus Ten- 
bury 354-8 may well be a companion set to Tenbury 349-53 (con- 
taining several motets printed in the second book of Gradualia, 1607). 

A more detailed examination of the manuscripts containing songs 
and psalms seems to endorse several of these tentative conclusions. 
The sets of part-books were evidently not copied from one another 
but from some central source. Thus the mistakes found in Harvard 
Mus 30 do not recur in Add. 29401-5, and though there are few tex- 
tual variations between the two sets, their common texts often differ 

*From the dedication to Sir Christopher Hatton, Psalmes, Sonets, & Songs, 1588. 
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considerably from those printed in Byrd’s own collections, in which 
the viol parts have been adapted so that they may be sung. The copy- 
ists seem to have made their own attempts at adaptations of this kind, 
for although most of the songs were cleariy composed in the first in- 
stance for a single voice with four accompanying viols, many of them 
appear in the manuscripts with words underlaid to two or even three 
of the parts. This misled the late Edmund H. Fellowes into printing 
some of them in his Byrd edition as curious hybrids for two voices and 
three viols, say, or for three voices and two viols.° Often, too, the 
underlaid parts do not include the original ‘first singing part.’ Though 
this was often the Quintus (see Byrd’s 1588 collection), in Harvard 
Mus 30 the Quintus is rarely underlaid with words, and the full text 
of the song is sometimes given to another part — a part that Byrd had 
originally intended to be instrumental. Since the texts of the majority 
of songs do not appear at all in the Harvard set as it is now, they were 
presumably to be found in the missing Cantus volume; since the Bassus 
part is sometimes underlaid with words, the set was obviously made 
to order for a group including two accomplished singers, a treble and 
a bass. Twelve of the songs in the set have words in the Bassus part 
only (though they do not appear to have been composed in the first 
instance for such an unusual combination), and a comparison of the 
bass of the carol ‘Out of the orient crystal skies’ (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 
46r) with the versions found in Egerton 2009-12 and Add. 29401-5 
shows that the Harvard version must have been especially arranged 
for singing, even though the words were never added to the Bassus 
part. In all these manuscripts the adaptation of the instrumental parts 
so that they could be sung leads to infelicities in the musical phrasings, 
as well as clumsy word-setting. It is seldom difficult, therefore, to de- 
termine which of the five parts was originally composed for a solo 
voice and which of them were assigned to viols. Even in his own edi- 
tion of 1588, with words underlaid to all the parts, Byrd could not 
avoid awkwardness in certain passages; small wonder, then, that the 
copyists did not find it easy. As a result of analyses of this kind, by 
the way, we feel certain that some of the songs appearing in these sets 
(for instance, ‘O sweet deceit’ and ‘What vaileth it’) were originally 
composed for a quintet of voices. Stylistically, such polyphonic songs 
are far removed from the more up-to-date technique adopted by the 


* The Collected Vocal Works of William Byrd, ed. Edmund H. Fellowes, XV 
(London, 1948), 147, 156, 165. 
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English madrigal composers. From the list of contents of the Harvard 
set printed at the end of this paper, the reader will see that no less 
than fifty-eight of the pieces can be ascribed unhesitatingly to Wil- 
liam Byrd. Two of the remaining pieces consist of the first and second 
sections of a single song, ‘My mystres,’ the words of which are under- 
laid to the Bassus part. We are left with seven anonymous composi- 
tions, all of them lacking their Cantus part and identified only by 
verbal incipits. Fortunately the missing music can be recovered from 
concordances with Add. 29401-—5, and this set also provides the miss- 
ing words for six out of the seven pieces. For one song alone are the 
words still missing: the piece called “Where the Blynd’ occurs both 
in the Harvard set and in Add. 29401-5, but in none of the part-books 
is the poetic text extended beyond these three words. The six re- 
covered poems show that they were moral, topical or elegiac songs; 
their homespun charm is very attractive. 

We have thought fit to conclude our article by printing nine un- 
published poems associated with the Harvard set. Eight of these (miss- 
ing from the Harvard set) have been recovered from sources in the 
British Museum; the ninth, ‘My mystres,’ is found in the Harvard Bas- 
sus book. “The noble famous Queene’ is an alternative poem to Byrd’s 
song ‘While Phoebus.’ ‘Reioyce vnto y* Lord’ is the only song ascribed 
to Byrd in Add. 31992 that Fellowes omitted to publish in the Col- 
lected Vocal Works — perhaps because he mistook the tablature for 
a transcription of the chorus to the carol ‘From Virgin’s womb’ (1589, 
No. 24), which begins with the words ‘Rejoice, rejoice.’ 

The sets not at Harvard also include many other unpublished verses. 
Thus Egerton 2009-12 include many songs dealing with such histori- 
cal matters as the death of Henry VI, the fall of Thomas Cromwell, 
and the lives of Richard II and of Lady Jane Grey; all of these songs 
are likely to have had something to do with the Elizabethan theatre 
when they were first composed. These verses and also the complete 
musical texts of the Harvard part-books we hope to publish at a future 
date. We hope, too, that one of our readers may be able to supply 
the rest of the words for ‘Where the Blynd.’ 

In the transcriptions that follow, the words of the first song are 
from Harvard Mus 30, those of the remaining songs from British 
Museum Add. 29401-5. All titles are from the Bassus part in the Har- 
vard set. Punctuation has been supplied, and capitalization standard- 
ized for the first word of each line. 
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1. My mystres (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 22v: words in Bassus only) 


This song, in two sections (the second beginning at ‘But out alas’), 
deals with one of the many adventures that added excitement to the not 
uneventful life of Lady Penelope Rich; her affairs provided material 
for endless gossip at the time, and she was a near neighbor of Byrd dur- 
ing his residence in Essex. We think the song is likely to have been 
composed by him; it is certainly worthy of him. Its first modern per- 
formance took place at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in January 
1955. Fol. 22v (Bassus) is reproduced in Plate I. 


My mystres had A lytil dog 
Whose name was pretie royall, 
Who neyther hunted sheep nor hog 
But was wthout denyall 
A tumbler fine, that might be seene 
To wayte vppon a fayrye queen. 


Vppon his mistres he would wayte 
In curtuous wise & humble; 
& wth his craft & falce deceits, 
When she would haue hym tumble, 
Of conyes in y¢ pleasant pryme 
He would kyll twentie at a tyme. 


The goddes wch Diana hight 
Among hir beagles dayntie 

Had not a hound more faire & whight, 
Nor shaped wth such bewtie; 

& yet his bewtie was not such 

But his conditions were as riche. 


But out alas, Ile speake no more, 
My hart wth greefe doth shake: 
This prety dog was wounded sore 
Euen for his mystres sake. 
A beastly man or manly beast 
Knoct out his brayns — and so I rest. 


A tryall royall; royall, A tryall! 
Oyes! 

Ye hownds & beagles all, 

If ye sat in Appleton hall 
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Would you not iudg yt out of doute 
Tyburne wer fitt for such a lout? 


2. Reioyce (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 26v: no words) 


This song was presumably composed for Accession Day, 1586, and 
is likely to have been sung before the Queen on that occasion. The 
tablature version in Add. 31992 shows that this is by Byrd — a con- 
clusion reinforced by the highiy characteristic setting of the word 
‘Amen,’ and by the similarly moralizing nature of many of the homely 
verses he set in his printed song-books. 


Reioyce vnto y¢ Lord wth mirth, 
Wceh vs fro forreyn feares 
Preserued hath in Quiet state 
These eight & twentye yeares. 
Amen! 


The mercyes of y¢ Lord ot god 
Pourd downe vpé this Land 
Doth far surmount in Quantitye 

Ye number of ye sand; 


So yt z people Israell 
Did neuer feele nor see 

More certayne tokens of gods loue 
In their deliuerye 


Then we of England, who ye Lord 
Hath blest these many yeres 

Through his handmayd Elizabeth 
In peace fro forrayne feares; 


Wheras y¢ natyons on each side 
Wht trobles are besett, 
Deuoyd of peace & quietness, 
& liue in terrors great. 


3. Wretched Albinus (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 30v: no words) 


With this song we seem to move onto more disputable ground; 
though we have not yet succeeded in tracing any contemporary refer- 
ence to the quasi-mythological name ‘Albinus,’ those who wished the 
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Queen ill could hardly have failed to identify him with the luckless 
Earl of Essex, whose attempt at rebellion in 1600 cost him his head. 
This may, or may not, have been the connotation intended by the 
composer, and the song may date from after 1603. 


Wretched Albinus, thrall to heavy happ, 
How could yee starres such angry fate affoord: 
Didst thou not Lye euen now on pleasures Lapp 
& had sweet fortune chayned to thy word? 
How comes yt then on good Euill should attend, 
And that a seely woman works thyne end? 


4. Content is Rytch (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 35v: no words) 


The arbitrary capitalization of the word ‘Rytch’ (Harvard) or 
‘Ritch’ (British Museum) draws attention to it in a way that recalls 
the punning use of the same word in the first poem printed above. The 
song may have been composed for the circle of friends and admirers 
of Penelope Rich. It is hard to believe that Byrd’s very experimental 
setting of the hexametric ‘Constant Penelope sends to thee, careless 
Ulysses’ (1588, No. 23; translated from Ovid’s Epistle of Penelope to 
Ulysses) can have been composed for any other group, with its arti- 
ficial ‘first singing part’ in which a long syllable is set to a long note 
and a short syllable to a note of half the length. Byrd also composed 
two elegies on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, and he set several of 
Sidney’s poems. These considerations, as well as others dependent on 
musical style, incline us to believe that this is another work from the 
Harvard books that should be attributed to Byrd. The sententious 
poem, in meter, mood, and turn of phrase, closely resembles that set 
to music by Byrd as No. 11 of his 1588 collection: ‘I joy not in no 
earthly bliss,’ attributed to Sir Edward Dyer, with its last line ‘No 
wealth is like the quiet mind.’ * 


Content is Ritch; but who ys he 

Vpon y¢ earth that liues Content? 
From high estate to Low Degree, 

They all proclaymde with one consent 
That he who hath wt hart can wish 
Hath not Content serud in his dish. 


"See Edmund H. Fellowes, ed., English Madrigal Verse 1588-1632, 2nd ed. (Ox- 
ford, 1929), p. 34. 
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The poore yt holds ye toyling plough, 
The Rich yt sayles into ye Inde, 

The prince to whom yé nobles bow, 
The Louer in his pleasures shrynde: 

I askt them all, and none could tell 

Where sweet Content doth vse to dwell. 


In youth I thought to find ye same 
About ye Chayre where princes sitt; 
And now in age I blush for shame 
To think I had soe little wytt 
To seeke in Court for such a thing 
As hardly ys granted to the king. 


By chance I mett a Father old 
With a Large pouch hard by his syde; 
I thought amongst his hoarded gold 
Content to dwell was not denyde; 
And when I askte hym for Content, 
He sayd he knew not what yt meant. 


When nothing could my fancy please 
At Last I fell into a Dreame: 
Me thought I saw vpon the Seas 
A ship yt sayl’de against ye streame. 
And soe doe they yt seeke to finde 
Content but in a Quiett Mynd. 


5. The noble famous Queene (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 41r: no words) 


This song is found in two separate sources with words beginning 
‘While Phoebus used to dwell’ (or ‘When Phoebus . . .’), and it has 
been printed from one of these sources in Fellowes’ edition of Byrd’s 
works.* But the title of the piece in the Harvard part-books agrees 
with the verse found associated with the same music in Add. 29401-s: 
this commemorates the execution of Mary Queen of Scots in 1587 — 
a most unwise topic to enlarge upon in Queen Elizabeth’s hearing — 
and there can be little doubt that the song was originally composed 
by Byrd to these words, with an innocuous poem substituted for wider 
circulation. 

The Noble famous Queene, 
Who lost hir head of Late, 
* Collected Vocal Works, XV, 135. 
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Doth shew yt kings as well as Clownes 
Are bound to fortunes fate, 

And that noe earthly prince 
Can soe secure his crowne 

But fortune with hir whyrling wheele 
Hath power to pull thé downe. 


Once again the topic of fortune’s mutability is one that Byrd has used 
elsewhere, though not in so dangerous a context. 
Fol. 28v of Add. 29401 is reproduced in Plate II. 


6. In Angels weede (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 41v: no words) 


This song immediately follows No. 5 in the Harvard part-books, 
and it deals with the same subject — Mary’s execution by Elizabeth. 
But whereas in No. 5 the subject was glossed with a pious moral, in the 
present song one is left in no doubt as to the sympathies of the writer 
— and, by inference, perhaps also of the composer or his patron. 


In Angells weede I saw a noble Queene 
Aboue the Skyes, in Spheare of Christall bright, 
Who heare on earth not long before was seene 
Of diuerse haynous crymes to be indyte, 
By false suspect and Jelousie of those 
Whom feare had wrought to be hir mortall foes. 


The composer remains unidentified, but the style of the music once 
again points to Byrd. 


7. 1 that somtyme (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 42r: no words) 


This song immediately follows No. 6 in the Harvard part-books, 
but the subject is quite different; it is an elegy on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth herself. The concordances for No. 5 show that it must have 
been composed soon after Mary’s execution; but the words of the 
present song suggest that like its neighbor, No. 6, it may well have 
been composed after the accession of King James. The Harvard part- 
books were certainly compiled during his reign, and the same is true 
of Add. 29401-5; both sets include the words of “The noble famous 
Queene,’ while the concordant sources of this song listed in our table 
at the end of this paper have the harmless substitute verses, and were 
compiled when Elizabeth was still alive. The point well illustrates 
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the difficulties and obscurities encountered in trying to establish the 
true chronology of these songs, and of Byrd’s music in general. 


I that sometime, a sacred Mayden Queene, 

Did sitt and rule the famous Ile of Brute, 
Now shroud my shape most fearfull to be seene 
All cladd in Clay: a hard vncomelye Suyte 

For hir that wore such Royall Robes of Gold, 
And now doth Rest, in Tombe of Marble cold. 


My pompe, my pride, my ioyes, my pleasures great, 
Are dymm’d, alas, all wyth a sable Clowde; 
My Carcase frayle the seely wormes doe eate, 
Euen at whose beck the mightye Princes bowed: 
Low heare I Lye, as Gold wyth tyme doth rust, 
A Princes great, my beautye turnd to Dust. 


This poem, with its strong elements of alliteration, is a good instance 
of the rather old-fashioned nature of most of the poems belonging to 
this repertory of songs with viol accompaniment; it is in sharp contrast 
with the very italianate lyrics chosen by the English madrigalists in 
the years around 1603. 


8. Truth truth (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 45v: no words) 


Another sententious verse, with nothing to indicate a possible date 
of composition. The musical style of its setting is once again indis- 
tinguishable from that of Byrd, and the setting includes one or two of 
his fingerprints — notably an unprepared dominant seventh at the 
final cadence. 


Truth at the first was naked borne, 

By Poets faynde a virgin bright; 
And they that seeke hir to Adorne 

Doe stayne this Ladies Red & whyte; 
For all the coulors in the Ayre, 
Are not as truth ys, naked, fayre. 


9. Out of y? orient (Harvard, Mus 30, fol. 46r: no words) 


This is the next-to-last composition in the part-books. It is a most 
exquisite carol, no less lovely than Byrd’s ‘From Virgin’s womb’ (Nos. 
35 and 24 of his 1589 set) or his ‘An earthly tree’ (Nos. 40 and 25 
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of the same set), and we have no hesitation in ascribing it to him.’ The 
words are far removed from the ambiguities of songs commemorating 
such personages as Edmund Campion (Harvard Mus 30, fol. 5v), 
Mary Tudor (fol. 19v), or Mary Queen of Scots, and its message is 
universal; whereas men like Sidney (fol. sr) and Tallis (fol. 9v) — 
even the great Queen herself — were bound by the common laws of 
mortality. 


Out of ye orient Christall skies 
A blazing starre did shyne, 
Shewing y¢ place where poorely Lyes 
A blessed babe devine. 


Borne of a mayd of Royall blood 
Who Mary hight by name, 

A sacred Rose which once did budd 
By grace of heavenly flame. 


This shyning starre three kings did guide 
Euen from y¢ furthest East 

To Bethlehem, where yt betyde 
This blessed babe did rest, 


Layd in A silly manger poore 
Betwixt an oxe & Asse; 

Who these three kings did all adore, 
As gods high pleasure was. 


&, for ye Joy of his great byrth, 
A thousand Angells sing 

‘Glorye & peace vnto yé earth, 
Wher born ys this new king.’ 


The shepperds dwelling therabout 
When they this newes did know 
Came singing all, euen in a route, 


‘Falantidingdido, falantidingdido.’ 


Puiuie Bretr 
Tuurston Dart 


*A transcription for voice and keyboard has been published by Stainer & Bell 
(S & B 5488). 
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List or ConTENTs oF Harvarp MS Mus 30 
Column I: folio number in Harvard MS Mus 30 


II: title, from the Bassus part, supplemented when necessary from 
printed edition and first manuscript listed 


III: composer 

IV: printed edition 

V: folio number (modern) 7° in British Museum Add MSS 29401-5 
VI: folio number (original) in British Museum Egerton MSS 2009, 


2011, 2012 
VII: folio number (original) in British Museum Egerton MS 2010 * 
VIII: folio number (modern) in British Museum Add. MS 31992 


IX: other sources (with folio numbers unless otherwise stated) 


Key to Column IV 


1588 Psalmes, Sonets, & Songs of Sadnes and Pietie . . . of Fiue Parts 
. . . By William Byrd (London, Thomas East, 1588) 


1589 Songs of Sundrie Natures, Some of Grauitie, and Others of Myrth 
... Of 3. 4. 5. and 6. Parts... By William Byrd (London, 
Thomas East, 1589) 


1611 Psalmes, Songs, and Sonnets ... of 3. 4. 5. and 6. Parts... by 
William Byrd (London, Thomas Snodham, 1611) 


XI The Collected Vocal Works of William Byrd, ed. Edmund H. 
Fellowes, XI (London, 1948) 


XV _ The Collected Vocal Works, XV (1948) 
XVI The Collected Vocal Works, XVI (1948) 


Key to Column IX 


369 Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MSS 369-73 
5 part-books, containing motets and a song by Byrd, and a few 


* The folio numbers in columns V, VI, VII, and VIII agree with those in Cata- 
logue of Manuscript Music in the British Museum, comp. Augustus Hughes-Hughes, 
3 vols. (London, 1906-09). 

“This Altus part-book originally belonged to another set, otherwise now lost, 
similar in content to that represented by Egerton 2009, 2011, 2012; thus the manu- 
scripts known as Egerton 2009-12 are four survivors out of ten originals (not, as 
their numbering would suggest, four out of five). 
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motets by the elder Ferrabosco, Tye, and Des Buissons, though 
no composers’ names are mentioned. Written in the hands of 
Group A. Ca. 1605. 


Oxford, Bodleian Library: MS Mus. Sch. e. 423 
A Contratenor volume, containing motets, In Nomines, songs, etc., 
by Tudor composers. After 1581. The initials ‘I. P.’ appear on 
the cover. 


Oxford, Christ Church: MSS 984-8 
5 part-books, containing motets, songs, In Nomines, etc., by 
Tudor composers. Written from 1581 onwards. Belonged to 
Robert Dow. 


Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MSS 1469-71 
3 part-books (lacking Quintus and Tenor), containing masses, 
magnificats, motets, psalms, and songs by Tudor composers and 
Lassus, though no composers’ names appear. Written in the hands 
of Group A. Ca. 1600. See Tuaor Church Music: Appendix, 
by Edmund H. Fellowes (London, 1948). 


London, Royal College of Music: MS 2041 (at the British Museum) 
A Medius volume, probably from a set of eight part-books, con- 
taining mass-movements and motets by Byrd, Tallis, Victoria, 
and others, and also songs by Byrd, though composers’ names 
do not appear. Written in the hands of Group A. Early seven- 
teenth century. 


London, British Museum: Add. 18936-9 
4 part-books (lacking Contratenor), containing motets, masses, 
songs, etc., by Victoria, Byrd, Ferrabosco, and others. After 
1610. 


London, British Museum: Add. MS 29247 
A collection of arrangements for lute in Italian tablature, omit- 
ting the Cantus part. Written in the same hand as Add. MS 
31992. Ca. 1610. 


Transpositions from the pitch of Mus 30 are shown in the following manner: 
+4 =a fourth higher, —7 = a tone lower, and so on. 








I II Ill IV V | VI} VI} Vill Ix 
ir | Euen from the [Byrd] | 1588 No. 10| 18v | 55v 8r | 984/No. 96 
depth +4 2041/30V 
29247/3r 
tv | My minde to me [Byrd] | 1588 No. 14 55V 13V | 423/No. 37 
984/No. 118 
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I Il Ill IV V =| VI} Vil} Vil IX 
2r | Who likes toloue | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 13 11v | 423/No. 35 
984/No. 119 
zv | An aged dame [Byrd]|XV p.77 | 22v 4v 
3r | Syth[ence that] [Byrd] | XV p.115 | 37v 5v 
death +1 +1 
4r |O Lord how vayne |[Byrd]|XVp.40 | 27v 6r | 423/No. 19 
[anon. ] 
984/No. 117 
4v | O that wee [woeful |[Byrd]| XV p.48 | 11v | 51v 70 | 423/No. 21 
wretches] [anon. ] 
5r |Com to me griefe* | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 34] 13v | 51v 16r | 984/No. 62 
2041/29F 
5v | Why doe I vse * [Byrd] | 1588 No. 33| 42v | 53V 19V | 423/No. 23 
984/No. 67 
1469/44V 
2041/29V 
6v | Lullaby [Byrd] | 1588 No. 32| 43v | 52v z1v | 423/No. 32 —2 
[2st section only] 984/No. 115-2 
1469/44r 
2041/29V—1 
7r | Myne eyes [Byrd] | 1588 No. 2 8r | 2041/30V 
29247/76r 
7v |O god geue eare [Byrd] | 1588 No.1 | 12v | 54Vv 7V | 29247/47V 
+4 
8v | How long shall [Byrd] | XI p. 12 984/No. 60™ 
myne enemyes 
gv | Ye sacred Muses* /|[Byrd]| XV p.141 | 17v 15V 
+4 +4 (inc.) 
10ov | What stepps [Byrd] | XV p. 130 20V 
11v | My fredome [Byrd] | XV p. 102 20V 
12r | Constant Penelope | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 23 38v | 423/No. 4 
| 29247/19V 


























* For Sir Philip Sidney, died 1586. 
* For Edmund Campion, Jesuit, executed 1581. 
“ See Fellowes, William Byrd, p. 141. 


* For Thomas Tallis, died 1585. 
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I II Ill IV V | VI} Vil} Vill IX 
12v | La virginella [Byrd] | 1588 No. 24] 14r™| sov zor | 423/No. 42 
984/No. 68 
13v | Remember lord [Byrd] | XV p. 52 39r | 29247/17V 
14v | What pleasure [Byrd] | 1588 No. 19} 9v | 57r 330 | 29247/33F 
+4 
15r | Prostrate o lord [Byrd] | 1588 No. 27 32r | 984/No. 95 
29247/30 
15v | All asa sea [Byrd] | 1588 No. 28] tov | 57v 34r | 2041/30r 
+4 29247/24V 
16r | Ambitious loue [Byrd] | 1588 No. 18] 5v | 58v 330 | 29247/24r 
+4 
16v | [Secunda pars] [Byrd] | 1588 No. 18| 6v | 59r 338 | 29247/24r 
Procede then +4 
17r |O Lord [bow [Byrd]| XV p.31 | 26v 5v 
down] 
17v | O sweete deceite [Byrd]| XVI p. 34 |15v | 47v 2041/32r 
29247/77E 
18v | [Secunda pars] [Byrd] | XVI p. 39 | 16v | 48v 2041/32V 
Like Harpias vile 29247/77F 
19v | Crowned with [Byrd] | XV p. 147 |23v | 44V)22V 18936/48v 
flowers & lyllyes * & 30Vv 
(Crowned 
with starres) 
zov | Secunda pars [Byrd]| XV p. 151 | 24v | 45V) 23V 18936/48v 
O worthy queen & 30Vv 
21v | Crowned with [Byrd] | 1611 No. 22 43V 2041/31 
flowers I saw faire 29247/76r 
Amarillis 
[music in Quintus 
and Bassus only] 
22v | My mystres * 33V 
24r | [Secunda pars] 34V 
But out alas 





























* With English text, “The fair young virgin,’ in this source and that of column 
VI. See note 2, above. 
* For Queen Mary, died 1558. 
* See Plate I. 
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I Il Ill IV V | VI} Vil} Vil Ix 
25r | Blessed is he [Byrd] | 1588 No.8 | 45v 22v | 984/No. 128 
1469/38r 
25v | O Lord who in [Byrd] | 1588 No.6 | 47v 23r | 1469/38Vv 
[thy sacred tent] 
26r | Lord in thy wrath |[Byrd]| 1588 No.9 | sov 22v | 984/No. 71 
1469/42r 
26v | Reioyce [unto the | [Byrd] 49V 26v | 1469/40v 
Lord] [ca. 1586] 
27v |O Lord O lord [Byrd] | 1588 No.5 | 48v 26r | 1469/39r 
[how long] 
28v | Help lord [Byrd] | 1588 No. 7 | 48r 27v | 1469/40r 
z9v | Care for thy soule | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 31] 41v 25r | 984/No. 72 
1469/43V 
3or | Yf that a sinners [Byrd] | 1588 No. 30] sir 28r | 984/No. 93 
1469/43r 
3ov | Wretched Albinus 40V 
31v | Howshallayong | [Byrd]/| 1588 No. 4 24r | 984/No. 131 
man 
32r | My soule opprest | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 3 29r 
33r | As Ceasar wept [Byrd] | XV p. 74 17V | 423/No. 38 
18936/49r 
& 31r 
(Tallis) 
33v | Susanna [Byrd] | 1588 No. 29 18r | 423/No. 15 
984/No. 65 
34r | O you that here [Byrd] | 1588 No. 16| 8v 37V | 423/No. 18 
[i. e., hear] 
34v | Where fancy fond | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 15| 2v 14r | 423/No. 22 
984/No. 64 
35r | Though Amarillis | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 12 12r | 423/No. 36 
984/No. 132 
35v | Content is Rytch 35V 
36r | O deere lyfe [Byrd] | 1589 No. 33 3V 36r 
+5 
36v | When I was [Byrd] | 1589 No. 30] 4v | 58r 37r | 984/No. 97 
otherwise +5 
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I Il Ill IV V | VI} Vil} Vill IX 
37v | Where the Blynd 3IV 
[no words in 
either source | 
38v | Lioy not [Byrd] | 1588 No. 11} 2r 423/No. 41 
984/No. 69 
39r | In feilds abrod [Byrd] | 1588 No. 22] 18v | 56v 13r | 423/No. 5 
984/No. 63 
39v | Wedded to wyll [Byrd] | 1611 No. 23} 19v_ | 46v 2041/31V 
4ov | I thought [that [Byrd] | 1589 No. 32 423/No. 40 
Love] (Ballarde) 
4ir | The noble famous | [Byrd]| XV p. 135 *|28v™ 15r | 984/No. 66 
Queene * 
41v | In Angels weede * 30V 
42r | I that somtyme™ 36V 
42v | Farwell falseloue | [Byrd] | 1588 No. 25 32v | 29247/8r 
& 15r 
43r | Quis me statim ™ [Byrd]| XV p. 109 | 38v 38r | 369/36v 
43v | Of gold all burnisht | [Byrd]| 1589 No. 36 16V 
44r | [Secunda pars] [Byrd] | 1589 No. 36 16V 
Her eyes are faire 
stars 
44v | [Tertia pars] [Byrd] | 1589 No. 37 16V 
Her breath is 
more sweete 
4sv | Truth truth 25V 
46r | Out of y® orient 51V | 59V 2041/35r 
47v | What vayleth itto |[Byrd]| XVI p. 59 60v 54V | 2041/36r 
rule 
































* For Mary Queen of Scots, executed 1587. 
* Appears in this source and in those of columns VIII and IX as ‘While Phoebus 


used to dwell’ (or ‘When Phoebus . 


™ See Plate Il. 
"For Mary Queen of Scots. 
* For Queen Elizabeth, died 1603. 
* Almost certainly composed for a performance of Seneca’s Hippolytus given 
in 1592 at Christ Church, Oxford, with additional scenes by William Gager; see the 
remarks by Jean Jacquot printed at pp. 283-284 of Musique et poésie au XVIe siécle 
(Colloques Internationaux du Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique: Sciences 
Humaines, V; Paris, 1954). 
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List or SETs 


Sets of Part-Books in the Hands of Group A 
Cambridge, Harvard College Library: MS Mus 30. 


London, British Museum: Add. MSS 29388-92, 34001-2, 34050. 
Egerton MSS 2009-12.”° 
Royal College of Music: MS 2041 (at the British Museum). 
Madrigal Society Library: MSS G.16-20, G.21-26 (all at the British 
Museum). 


Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MSS 349-53, 354-8, 359-63, 364-8, 369-73, 
1469-71. 


Sets of Part-Books in the Hands of Group B 


London, British Museum: Add. MSS 29401-5, 30820-2, 30823-5, 34000.”® 
Madrigal Society Library: MSS G.g-15, G.28-32 (all at the British 
Museum). 


Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MSS 374-8. 


Sets of Part-Books in the Hands of Both Group A and Group B 


Washington, Folger Shakespeare Library: MS 460328. 


London, British Museum: Add. MSS 41156-8. 
Royal College of Music: MSS 2035, 2036 (at the British Museum). 


Sets of Part-Books in the Hands of Group C 


London, British Museum: Add. MSS 30361-6, 30810—5, 30816-9, 34049. 
Madrigal Society Library: MS G.27 (at the British Museum). 


Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MSS 379-84, 385-8. 


Lute Arrangements in Italian Tablature (omitting Cantus) 


London, British Museum: Add. MSS 29246, 29247, 31992. 
Royal College of Music: MS 2089 (at the British Museum). 
Tenbury, St Michael’s College: MS 340. ~ 


* Cf. note 10, above. 


* This is the Cantus Primus part-book to Madrigal Society MSS G. 9-15. 





Pa:cal’s Classicism: Psychological, 
Aesthetic, and Scriptural 


Poéte et non honnéte homme 


I 


OTHING is so central to an understanding of Pascal’s notion 

of human nature as a re-examination of his treatment, in 

psychological as well as in moral terms, of the classical 

idea of ‘the golden mean’ — aurea mediocritas — or ‘juste 
milieu.’ While reasserting the validity of all intermediate positions, 
Pascal seems to infer this principle from the authority of neither senti- 
ment nor of reason, but solely from that of opinion: 


L’extréme esprit est accusé de folie, comme I’extréme défaut; rien que 
la médiocrité n’est bon. C’est la pluralité qui a établi cela, et qui mord 
quiconque s’en échappe par quelque bout que ce soit. (378) * 


It is noteworthy that this pensée is preceded by the title “Pyrrhonisme’ 
— Skepticism — by which the author seems to imply that it is merely 
on pragmatic grounds that he accepts the principle he sets forth. In 
this, as in many other human issues, Pascal’s attitude is that of a doubter, 
willing to conform, with a mixture of indifference and resignation, to 
a given state of affairs. Yet, as the rest of the pensée makes clear, Pascal 
accepts the principle also on other, and more solid, grounds: 


Je ne m’y obstinerai pas, je consens bien qu’on m’y mette, et me refuse d’étre 
au bas bout, non pas parce qu’il est bas, mais parce qu’il est bout; car je 
refuserais de méme qu’on me mit au haut. (378) 


Those who speak all too easily of a Pascalian romanticism would do 
well to reflect upon this passage, since the frame of mind expressed 
here reveals an instinctive distaste for all extremes, including perhaps 
that abasement of intellect that is one of the aims of both mysticism 
and asceticism. Here Pascal seems hardly the same man who recom- 


* The numbers at the ends of the quotations and paraphrases from Pascal are those 
of the Pensées in the edition of Léon Brunschvicg in Les Grands Ecrivains de la 
France, which has provided the text here printed. 
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mended abétissement as the road to faith (233). This is not the only 
case where Pascal’s outlook, notwithstanding the problematic character 
of the statement in question, and despite the Christian substance of his 
psyche and thought, seems not too distant from that of either the Stoics 
or the Epicureans: 


C’est sortir de l’humanité que de sortir du milieu. La grandeur de l’Ame 
humaine consiste a savoir s’y tenir; tant s’en faut que la grandeur soit 4 en 
sortir, qu’elle est 4 n’en point sortir. (378) 


Yet to this feeling of revulsion for the extremes Pascal often joins an 
all too modern interest in contradiction, ambivalence, and multiplicity, 


or at least in all the perplexities or complexities affecting the operations 
of the human soul: 


On ne montre pas sa grandeur pour étre 4 une extrémité, mais bien en tou- 
chant les deux a la fois, et remplissant tout l’entre-deux. Mais peut-étre que 
ce n’est qu’un soudain mouvement de |’ame de l'un a l’autre de ces extrémes, 
et qu’elle n’est jamais en effet qu’en un point, comme le tison de feu. Soit, 
mais au moins cela marque I’agilité de l’4me, si cela n’en marque l’étendue. 
(353) 


Again, to understand the passage correctly, it is necessary to take into 
account the sentence preceding these words in the same pensée. Here 
the tendency to view with sympathetic indulgence this inclination of 
the soul to move in different directions at the same time is still tempered 
by the conception, both Christian and classical, that the good consists 
in the very moderation and balance of those virtues that often sprout 
(as La Rochefoucauld would certainly think) from the roots of the 
passions: 

Je n’admire point l’excés d’une vertu, comme de la valeur, si je ne vois 
en méme temps I’excés de la vertu opposée, comme en Epaminondas, qui 


avait l’extréme valeur et l’extréme bénignité. Car, autrement, ce n’est pas 
monter, c’est tomber. (353) 


Thus what might be called the modern idolatry of the heroic — the 
predilection for all states of tension and agony, the worship of all those 
individuals who seek to transcend humanity in order to become demons 
or gods — this is an attitude repugnant to Pascal, who, like La Bruyére, 
would have perhaps wished to use the term ‘hero’ merely as a technical 
designation for the man of arms: ‘Ce que peut la vertu d’un homme ne 
se doit pas mesurer par ses efforts, mais par son ordinaire’ (352). Hence 
the true man is for Pascal the common man, not in the modern sense 
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of the term, but rather in the mediaeval and Christian sense of Every- 
man. 

Man is then more human and real the more he stays within the norm: 
and this is even truer for the Christian or the good man. One might 
even claim that for Pascal the Christian or the good man plays within 
the sphere of morality the same role that the honnéte homme plays 
within the sphere of social and intellectual intercourse. The task of the 
honnéte homme is basically not too different from the one Pascal as- 
signs to man in general: ‘tout son devoir est de penser comme il faut’ 
(146). Both the honnéte homme and the ethical man must be ruled by 
a sense of temperate and balanced universality, by a calm and serene 
mediocrity: the path they must follow is the middle road of the spirit. 
Too intransigent a virtue on the one side, and intellectual fanaticism on 
the other — these disgusted Pascal no less than Moliére the intolerance 
of Alceste, or the exaggerations of the pédants and the précieux: two 
attitudes that Pascal himself would have viewed as forms of misan- 
thropy based on amour de soi, and diametrically opposed to the high 
truth included in the often repeated principle of ‘hating one’s self’ (se 
hair). But, by its very nature, such exemplary normality makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish the true Christian soul from the hypocrite (Tartuffe 
or the Jesuit), or the intelligent man from the professional, the pedant, 
the cultural specialist: 

Les gens universels ne veulent point d’enseigne, et ne mettent guére de dif- 
férence entre le métier de poéte et celui de brodeur. 


Les gens universels ne sont appelés ni poétes, ni géométres, etc.; mais ils 
sont tout cela, et juges de tous ceux-la. On ne les devine point. (34) 


That the term ‘gens universels’ is as far removed as possible from the 
romantic conception of ‘genius’ is evident in the text just quoted. The 
term itself refers to an open intelligence that becomes many-sided by 
working from the center of things. Pascal makes this clear when, 
speaking of the diversity and variety of our mental needs, he maintains 
the utility and necessity of holding intercourse not with exceptional 
intellects, but with minds of inclusive and balanced awareness, able to 
satisfy as many as possible of the spiritual demands of their fellow men: 
‘Tl faut donc un honnéte homme qui puisse s’accommoder a tous mes 
besoins généralement’ (36). In view of this Pascal treats even Plato 
and Aristotle as if they were nothing less and nothing more than hon- 
nétes hommes of antiquity: and here he shows himself fully a man of 
his time, and even of the following century, freed from even the last 
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residues of the Renaissance idolatrous apotheosis of the great men of 
the classical world: 


On ne s’imagine Platon et Aristote qu’avec de grandes robes de pédants. 
Cétaient des gens honnétes et, comme les autres, riant avec leurs amis. (331) 


Hence the inference that philosophy, which derives from common 
sense, is the opposite of academic and technical thought. Thus, with a 
phrase that Leopardi and Nietzsche will repeat, consciously or not, 
almost verbatim, Pascal concludes that ‘se moquer de la philosophie, 
c’est vraiment philosopher’ (4). In this respect, Pascal’s thought hardly 
differs from Moliére’s and La Bruyére’s. The philosopher is none other 
than the common man who thinks, or the man par excellence, the 
creature Pascal himself defined as ‘un roseau pensant’ (347), a thinking 
reed. Homo philosophicus so understood appears a quite different spe- 
cies from homo sapiens as understood by the Renaissance or the age of 
science, within which the scientist Pascal would hardly feel at home. 

For Pascal one of the tasks of philosophy, or more simply of thought, 
is the attempt to dissolve from man’s mind the veils imposed by imagi- 
nation, which for him is literally Ja folle du logis. Pascal viewed im- 
agination as a temptress and a seductress, and condemned it with in- 
tellectual and moral rigor, after the manner of Plato and the Fathers of 
the Church. Pascal treats imagination as a purely psychological fac- 
ulty: imagination as an aesthetic power will be a discovery of Roman- 
ticism. And he yet mistrusts it not only as a Christian and a moralist, 
but also as a scientist and a classicist. Descartes, as well as Bossuet, 
would have applauded Pascal’s indictment: 


Imagination. —C’est cette partie décevante dans "homme, cette maitresse 
d’erreur et de fausseté, et d’autant plus fourbe qu’elle ne l’est pas toujours; 
car elle serait régle infaillible de vérité, si elle l’était infaillible du mensonge. 
Mais, étant le plus souvent fausse, elle ne donne aucune marque de sa qualité, 
marquant du méme caractére le vrai et le faux. (82) 


This passage cannot be understood without realizing that for Pascal 
imagination is a denial of reason, and yet is not merely its opposite. As 
a matter of fact imagination is, so to say, ‘reason in madness’: and this 
is why it is so often capable of misleading reason itself. What matters 
even more is that it operates where and when reason cannot act. And 
there it does the work reason cannot do, thus often seducing with 


greater ease the clear-sighted and the wise than the slow-witted and 
the fools: 
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Je ne parle pas des fous, je parle des plus sages; et c’est parmi eux que 
imagination a le grand don de persuader les hommes. (82) 


The greatest failure of reason is its inability to regulate what one 
might call the market of life (‘la raison a beau crier, elle ne peut mettre 
le prix aux choses’ — 82), while on the contrary imagination is quite 
willing and able to ‘set the price’ for all worldly goods: ‘imagination 
dispose de tout; elle fait la beauté, la justice, et le bonheur, qui est le 
tout du monde’ (82). Whereas the Christian or the ethical man knows 
that only religion and ethics establish genuine and absolute standards 
of value, the man of the world is not interested in standards of value, 
but merely in value judgments (which are, as Kant will say, merely 
judgments of taste), and it is imagination that dictates such judgments 
to him. Yet the scale so established is based on wrong measures and on 
false perspectives, reversing all order of greatness, and destroying all 
sense of proportion: 


Li imagination grossit les petits objets jusqu’a en remplir notre ame, par 
une estimation fantastique; et, par une insolence téméraire, elle amoindrit 
les grands jusqu’a sa mesure, comme en parlant de Dieu. (84) 


In brief, imagination produces not a transvaluation, but rather a sub- 
version of all values. She represents the ‘human, all too human,’ and 
paves the ground for what logic calls error, morality evil, religion sin. 
This view of the imagination as a subversive power, which breaks the 
hard-won and uneasy balance imposed by tradition and custom, by rea- 
son and faith, is a projection of what one might call the classical psy- 
chology of the culture of which Pascal was a part. In evolving this 
conception Pascal acts not only as a Christian moralist, but also as a 
modern skeptic or stoic, still acknowledging the wisdom of the ancient 
maxim nil admirari. While Pascal’s emphasis is here primarily ethical 
and psychological, he shows his classical outlook by the very notion of 
disproportion that he uses to indict the disorders produced by imagina- 
tion in the soul and mind of man. This notion, like the positive term 
it opposes, is native to the domain of the arts. 


II 
Having brought to light what one might call Pascal’s psychological 


classicism, we must now examine his thought and work to see whether 
they contain or imply a more obvious and conscious kind of classicism 
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in the literary sense of the term. What we seek lies not in the field of 
artistic practice, but of aesthetic theory. Yet we should not expect to 
find a doctrine, or even a cluster of ideas dealing with such absolutes 
as art or poetry. What Pascal has to offer in such a context is but a 
series of casual reflections, not far removed from the direct experience 
of writing, or a set of observations derived from his contact with other 
arts. For their quasi-empirical character, and for the very quality of 
his thought (in the non-religious domain, Pascal still remains a disciple 
of Montaigne, at least in part), these reflections and observations are 
of a prevailing skeptical temper: yet of a skepticism not necessarily 
directed against aesthetics per se. Pascal does not argue pro or con the 
existence of aesthetic values: what he puts in doubt is our ability to 
understand, define, and assess them. As a matter of fact, when medi- 
tating about art in abstracto, Pascal is far from being a skeptic or a 
relativist: like all the men of his culture and age he believes at least 
ideally in the objectivity of aesthetic norms, while disbelieving the 
possibility of formulating them in logical terms. What he really does 
is to turn his skepticism and relativism not so much against aesthetic 
theory as against critical practice. Beauty may well be a reality qua 
idea: yet, when we try to recognize its presence in a work of art, we 
can hardly point our finger at it. In brief, the idea of beauty seems for 
him unable to produce a workable criterion of judgment: the artistic 
judge, whether reader, spectator, or critic, has nothing to rely on ex- 
cept a vague insight, often more negative than positive — as is shown 
by the later definition of that insight, or rather of its object, as merely 
un je ne sais quoi. 

To use Pascal’s celebrated antinomy — a bit arbitrarily, since its sec- 
ond term is not by necessity aesthetic in essence — one could say that 
for him the understanding of the arts is a function of the esprit de 
finesse, not of the esprit de géométrie: which of course simply means 
that the objects of such an understanding have a reality that the mind 
cannot see as clearly as it does a triangle or a circle. It is not a paradox 
to affirm that Pascal’s classicism lies precisely in this: far from antici- 
pating the modern and romantic distrust for the intervention of reason 
in the aesthetic sphere, he shares the dislike of the honnéte homme for 
the pretensions of the esprit de systéme, especially in the sphere of 
value judgments. It is therefore not surprising that Pascal’s statements 
in connection with the most important issue in the aesthetic thought 
of his time — that dealing with the notion of taste — sound like mere 
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variants, or vague anticipations, of a famous passage by the writer of 
the following generation who represents the ideal of the honnéte 
homme at its best. That writer is La Bruyére, and the passage we have 
in mind is one of the aphorisms of the opening section of Les carac- 
teres, entitled ‘Des ouvrages de l’esprit.’ Here is what La Bruyére has 
to say on the subject of taste: 


Il y a dans l’art un point de perfection, comme de bonté ou de maturité 
dans la nature. Celui qui le sent et qui l’aime a le gout parfait; celui qui ne 
le sent pas, et qui aime en deca ou au dela, a le goit défectueux. Il y a donc 
un bon et un mauvais gout, et l’on dispute des goiits avec fondement. 


The paradox implied in this utterance consists in its ambiguity or rather 
in the equal acceptance, on the part of its author, of the opposite claims 
of the absolute and of the relative. The statement is at once skeptical 
and dogmatic, so dogmatic as to deny the traditional view that de gusti- 
bus non est disputandum, and yet so skeptical as to suggest already that 
beauty is un je ne sais quoi. 

Pascal thinks likewise that beauty is a real, but elusive, flower, which 
is easier to sense than to find. Yet he cannot avoid the temptation to 
assign to it an ideal location in the abstract space of the mind. For him 
beauty is a point determined by lines crossing at the right moment and 
place, in a kind of aesthetic juste milieu. This conception reveals how 
much, even when it deals with the values that can be assessed only by 
the esprit de finesse, Pascal’s thought is affected by the esprit de géo- 
métrie. This is evident in his use of such abstract or mathematical 
notions as modéle or rapport. Like La Bruyére’s, Pascal’s aesthetics is 
both skeptical and dogmatic: he believes at once in the absolute of 
beauty and in the relativity of taste, a relativity that he reduces, how- 
ever, to a simple alternative of bon and mauvais goit. In brief, he 
thinks like La Bruyére that there exists an exemplary pattern of beauty, 
which taste seeks and feels intuitively (as we moderns would say): 


Il y a un certain modéle d’agrément et de beauté qui consiste en un 
certain rapport entre notre nature, faible ou forte, telle qu’elle est, et la 
chose qui nous plait. 

Tout ce qui est formé sur ce modeéle nous agrée: soit maison, chanson, 
discours, vers, prose, femme, oiseaux, rivi¢res, arbres, chambres, habits, etc. 
Tout ce qui n’est point fait sur ce modéle déplait 4 ceux qui ont le goat bon. 

Et, comme il y a un rapport parfait entre une chanson et une maison qui 
sont faites sur ce bon modeéle, parce qu’elles ressemblent 4 ce modéle unique 
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quoique chacune selon son genre, il y a de méme un rapport parfait entre les 
choses faites sur le mauvais modéle. (32) 


It seems that Pascal emphasizes even more strongly than La Bruyére 
the difficulty of determining the where or why of that point of perfec- 
tion, of that ideal juste milieu, the presence of which is recognized only 
through the operations of a sure and refined taste: 


Comme on dit beauté poétique, on devrait aussi dire beauté géométrique 
et beauté médicinale; mais on ne le dit pas: et la raison en est qu’on sait bien 
vt est l’objet de la géométrie et qu'il consiste en preuves, et quel est l’objet 

ela médecine, et qu’il consiste en la guérison; mais On ne sait pas en quoi 
consiste l’agrément, qui est l'objet de la poésie. On ne sait ce que c’est que 
ce modéle naturel qu il faut imiter. (33) 


Pascal might have said of beauty what Metastasio later said of both 
Phoenix and God: ‘Che ci sia ciascun lo dice, Dove sia nessun lo sa,’ 
thus proving again how Pascal’s aesthetics is at once dogmatic and 
skeptic, relative and absolute. The reason for this is that even he could 
not transcend the intellectualism and psychologism of the aesthetic 
thought of his time. That thought demanded an abstract notion of 
beauty, while viewing the operations of the aesthetic principle, and its 
effects on the beholder, as the workings of the pleasure principle. It 
is in this combination of intellectualism and hedonism that neoclassical 
aesthetics finds at once its inner resort and its outer limit. 

The literary practice of a writer is not necessarily identical with his 
aesthetics. In the case of Pascal, this practice coincides with the cul- 
tural and moral outlook of the honnéte homme, and it makes of him a 
moraliste. Like all other writers of that breed, Pascal observes man in 
the unique generality of this or that of his passions or vices. The 
moraliste is then not a moralist, but a psychologist: and it is qua psy- 
chologist that he must rely on the esprit de finesse. The latter is re- 
quired even when we look at man in general: the human world cannot 
be understood, like the world of nature, with the esprit de géométrie. 
This is evident: yet the famous passage dealing with the two esprits (1) 
remains an equivocal text, even if the reason for this may lie more in 
the denseness of the interpreters than in the author’s obscurity. It is 
worth remarking that in a related pensée (2) Pascal prefers to use, for 
esprit de finesse, the term esprit de justesse, to which he attributes the 
task of jugement (4), by which he means something not too different 
from what Kant will define by the same term. This suggests that the 
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esprit de finesse, while being meant as the opposite of the esprit de géo- 
métrie as a category of knowledge, is also supposed to check and to 
correct within its own sphere the ravages produced by Pascal’s béte 
noire, i. e., the imagination. One might even say that Pascal treats the 
esprit de finesse as a psychological equivalent of taste, which fulfills 
within the moral domain a task similar to the one that taste fulfills 
within the aesthetic one. This esprit is a kind of insight that perceives 
the realities and the values of the human world in the same way that 
the coup d’oeil of a connoisseur recognizes the qualities of a work of 
art: ‘il n’est question que d’avoir bonne vue, mais il faut l’avoir bonne’ 
(1). Reason and logic are then not the right instruments for the study 
of man: 


Javais passé longtemps dans l'étude des sciences abstraites; et le peu de 
communication qu’on en peut avoir m’en avait dégouté. Quand j j'ai com- 
mencé |’étude de "homme, j’ai vu que ces sciences abstraites ne sont pas 
propres a l’homme, et que je m’égarais plus de ma condition en y pénétrant 
que les autres en les ignorant. (144) 


It is the esprit de finesse that gives us an immediate and genuine knowl- 
edge of human reality: yet, precisely because each of them is the proper 
tool in its proper sphere, the esprit de finesse and the esprit de géomeétrie 
must not be understood as outright antitheses. Either one is but a 
special variation of common sense, which for Pascal, as for Descartes, 
is the universal root of all intellectual understanding. That Pascal 
thinks so may be seen by studying the meaning that he gives to the 
word esprit when using it singly (it is evident that in the two com- 
pound formulae the term esprit is a synonym of ‘faculty’ or the like). 
Esprit without qualification will soon take on in French thought some 
of the meanings of Italian ingegno or English wit, thus designating all 
forces of creative or artistic talent, as shown in the formula by which 
La Bruyére will soon define all artistic and imaginative works: ouvrages 
de lesprit. But for Pascal the word esprit still designates a yet undif- 
ferentiated native intellectual gift: and this will help us to interpret and 
evaluate more properly a famous pensée, all too often misread as an 
anticipation of Rousseau’s notion of psychological originality, or of 
the romantic conception of genius: ‘A mesure qu’on a plus d’esprit, on 
trouve qu'il y a plus d’hommes originaux’ (7). Similar misunderstand- 
ings have been provoked by the stand Pascal takes in the most vexing 
of all the questions of neoclassical poetics, which is the question of 
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‘rules.’ It is true that he denies their validity: but he does so not as 
forerunner of the romantic conceptions of unrestrained spontaneity, 
of the absolute freedom of poetic inspiration and artistic creation. His 
denial of rules or precepts is that of a relativist or a skeptic. It is cer- 
tainly as a relativist or as a skeptic that, discussing a problem of style 
(whether repetition be a merit or defect), he settles the issue with the 
categorical statement: ‘il n’y a point de régle générale’ (48). Yet he 
still remains convinced that such a rule should exist, as when, in a 
stroke that would make a nice detail in a caractére after the manner of 
La Bruyére, he mocks those who judge ‘sans régle’ by comparing them 
to a man who tries to tell the time without a watch (5). 

Pascal’s literary ideal is then that of an informal philosopher, of an 
essay writer a la Montaigne. In the terms of De Quincey’s famous 
antinomy, what attracts him is ‘literature of knowledge’ rather than 
‘literature of power.’ In brief, he wants to be not a poet but a prose 
writer, deriving his matter and style not from imagination or fantasy, 
but from reflection and experience. When he criticizes without the 
least compunction the fountainhead of all poetry by claiming (628) 
that ‘Homére fait un roman’ (a term that, like all his contemporaries, 
he uses in an utterly derogatory sense), he dispraises not only classical 
epos and modern romance, but poetry in general. Just as he detests the 
romanesque as both sentimental and fantastic, so he disdains the purely 
representational, whether plastic or picturesque: any sort of external 
imitation impresses him as frivolous decoration, as ornamental pomp 
devoid of function and sense. Pascal is an aesthetic and intellectual 
puritan, or, if we prefer, a Jansenist of literature. It is only from the 
standpoint of a literary conception wholly alien to any form of inven- 
tion and fancy, as well as totally adverse to the mimetic illusion itself, 
that we can properly understand his notorious artistic blasphemy: 
‘quelle vanité que la peinture . . .” (134). 

In the formal and stylistic sphere the central point of Pascal’s literary 
thought is his rejection of what he calls figure: a term that at least in 
part he uses in the mediaeval sense, so well explained by Erich Auer- 
bach in his important essay on the subject.” Such rejection involves 
the poetic as well as the rhetorical aspect: Pascal rejects figure both as 
an instrument of poetic falsehood and as the favorite device of elo- 

* ‘Figura,’ Neue Dantestudien (Istanbul, 1944), pp. 11-71; English translation in 


Auerbach, Scenes from the Drama of European Literature, tr. Ralph Manheim (New 
York, 1959), pp. 11-76. 
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quence, which in its turn is but the favorite vehicle of the faculty that 
is the foremost object of his hatred, i. e., imagination. It is as an enemy 
of rhetoric that Pascal singles out for outright condemnation the figure 
called periphrasis, which for him seems to replace denotative simplicity 
with connotative exaggeration by refusing to call a spade a spade — 
by referring to Paris as ‘capitale du royaume,’ and to the king as ‘au- 
guste monarque’ (49). By speaking thus men veil sincerity and truth: 
the effect of that trope, as Pascal says, is to ‘masquer la nature et la 
déguiser.’ In another passage he conveys his dislike of a second rhetor- 
ical figure, antithesis, with a homely and comical parallel: 


Ceux qui font les antithéses en forgant les mots font comme ceux qui font 
de fausses fenétres pour la symétrie: leur régle n’est pas de parler juste, mais 
de faire des figures justes. (27) 


Pascal’s scornful attitude toward any kind of trope is summed up in 
another pensée, where again he condemns the periphrasis, concluding 
with the ironical observation: ‘et on appelle ce jargon beauté poétique’ 


(33). 


III 


By figure Pascal means not merely rhetorical tropes or conventional 
metaphors but all those verbal and figurative devices that we call by 
such different terms as imagery, symbolism, or allegory. We must 
therefore not be surprised that the pages where he brings to the extreme 
limit his indictment of all such devices are those where he attempts to 
present his interpretation of the Scriptures, and to explain the differ- 
ences between the New and the Old Testaments. The passages in 
which Pascal criticizes or interprets Scriptural typology cannot, how- 
ever, be understood without first examining some of his ideas about 
Christianity and religion. In this context we must reject the common 
error of thinking that Pascal overemphasizes the mystical aspects of 
belief, or reduces the whole of faith to the assent of sentiment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he warns us from the temptation of all extreme positions 
even in the religious sphere: ‘Deux excés: exclure la raison, n’admettre 
que la raison’ (253). He sees one of the highest virtues of Christianity 
in its power to balance the opposite claims of the mind and the heart, 
or the contrasting requirements of an inner or outer sanction for one’s 
beliefs: 
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Une religion purement intellectuelle serait plus proportionnée aux habiles; 
mais elle ne servirait pas au peuple. La seule Teligion chrétienne est propor- 
tionnée a tous, étant mélée d’extérieur et d’intérieur. (251) 


For this very reason divine truth is revealed and concealed at the same 
time, thus attracting us both into belief and into doubt: 


Je be ser de toutes parts, et je ne vois partout qu’obscurité. La nature ne 
m’offre rien qui ne soit matiére de doute et d’ inquiétude; si je n'y voyais 
rien qui marquat une Divinité, je me déterminerais a la négative; si je voyais 
partout les marques d’un Créateur, je reposerais en paix dans la foi; ais, 


voyant trop pour nier et trop peu pour m/assurer, je suis en un état a 
plaindre. (229) 


The mystery of the divine, at once absolute and relative, is an essential 
necessity; yet it is equally essential and necessary for the human mind 
to understand why that mystery is needed: 


Dieu étant ainsi caché, toute religion qui ne dit pas que Dieu est caché 


n’est pas véritable; et toute religion qui n ’en rend pas la raison n’est pas 
instruisante. (585) 


The mystical moment, the moment of blind faith, is thus joined with 
the theological moment, which always tends toward a theodicy, toward 
the attempt to justify the ways of God to men. Man reacts to mystery 
and obscurity by seeking truth and clarity: it is toward such a quest 
that even in religion the human spirit must always strive. Precisely 
because ‘Dieu ne se manifeste pas aux hommes avec toute |’évidence 
qu’il pourrait faire’ (556) we must use all the faculties we possess, ex- 
cept possibly the imagination, in order to raise ourselves toward God. 
While it is true that when confronted with the metaphysical human 
reason should become ‘critical’ in the Kantian sense, which means also 
self-critical, or fully aware of its own limitations (‘la derniére démarche 
de la raison est de reconnaitre qu’il y a une infinité de choses qui la 
surpassent’ — 267), yet it is also true that there are moments when our 
understanding has the duty to doubt and to argue, no less than to ac- 
quiesce and to yield: ‘Il faut savoir douter ot il faut, assurer ou il faut, 
et se [soumettre] ov il faut’ (268). 

In other words, man is faced with problematic truths, which he may 
attain through the esprit de finesse, or which he may confront with a 
doute which is not merely méthodique, in the Cartesian sense of the 
term; with rational or logical truths, which he may examine by means 
of the esprit de géométrie, or verify through mathematical proofs; and 
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with categorical or dogmatic truths, which he may apprehend only 
with the passivity of a blind faith, with the docility of an immediate 
belief. Thus, as far as the Scriptures are concerned, we must admit 
that ‘il y a de l’évidence et de l’obscurité, pour éclairer les uns et ob- 
scurcir les autres’ (564). This obscurity, perhaps in order to humble 
the exalted, or the proud intellects, and to raise the lowly, who are sunk 
in ignorance, works not only beyond the level of reason, but also be- 
neath it. It is both transcendent and immanent, commensurate to the 
powers or weaknesses of the heart, but incommensurate, by excess or 
by defect, to the mind of man. 

The name God gives himself in the Scriptures, says Pascal (194), is 
Deus absconditus; and he hides not only far and high, but also near and 
low. It is by means of ambiguity and obscurity that God veils his very 
revelation. This is done through the very language of that part of the 
Holy Writ that is sacred also for the Gentiles, but that historically was 
meant for the Jews alone. In order that he might speak to the Hebrews 
God concealed his own truth in images, symbols, allegories, or, to use 


Pascal’s terms, in figures, such as might strike the fancy of ‘ce peuple 
charnel’: 


Les Juifs avaient vieilli dans ces pensées terrestres, que Dieu aimait leur 
pére Abraham, sa chair et ce qui en sortait . . . qu'il les nourrit de la 


manne dans le désert; qu’il les mena dans une terre bien grasse; qu’il leur 
donna des rois et un temple bien bati pour y offrir des bétes. (670) 


This and other passages clearly reveal that Pascal makes no distinction 
between metaphors and tropes, between poetic images and rhetorical 
figures, or verbal and literary symbols on the one side, and rites and 
ceremonies on the other. What is even more important, he fails to 
differentiate between legends and fables, between allegories and myths, 
between analogies and metaphors — in brief, between all the different 
and even contrasting forms of the visionary imagination and of figura- 
tive speech. He treats all these as similar manifestations of one and the 
same thing, as figure, by which he means an obfuscated truth, half- 
hidden and half-revealed by the poetic veil that envelops it. As such, 
it is inferior to a higher kind of truth, which takes the Cartesian form 
of idées claires et distinctes. The former may acquire a limited validity 
only as a shadow or reflection of the latter. God, not wishing to reveal 
his own verities to the nation that claimed to be his chosen people, and 
who were unworthy of those truths, ‘les a quelquefois exprimées claire- 
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ment, mais abondamment, en figures, afin que ceux qui aimaient les 
choses figurantes s’y arrétassent, et que ceux qui aimaient les figurées 
les y vissent’ (670). In other words ‘les choses figurantes,’ the verbal 
icons of the divine, satisfied all too easily the sensual fancy of an archaic 
or barbaric people. But by its very nature imagination fosters decep- 
tion, and is liable to self-deceit. This is why the Jews took the prophe- 
cies for promises: and yet were unable to recognize that the carpenter 
of Nazareth, the son of Mary, was the Messiah. This is why they 


failed to realize that the expected Kingdom had finally come true as 
prophesied: 


Les Juifs ont tant aimé les choses figurantes et les ont si bien attendues, 


qu’ils ont méconnu la réalité, quand elle est venue dans le temps et en la 
maniére prédite. (670) 


Imagination denies both reason and sentiment, although all too often 
men mistake its false claims for the demands of the latter: ‘Les hommes 
prennent souvent leur imagination pour leur coeur’ (275). Poetic im- 
agery is likewise falsehood, illusion, or at best a shadowy truth. ‘Dans 
les Juifs, la vérité n’était que figurée,’ says Pascal (673), and precisely 
for being addressed to that nation, ‘l’ Ancien Testament n’est que figura- 
tif’ (659). In conclusion, it was because they were a poetic race that 
the Jews failed to see the truth. 

This conception is in total contrast with the post-classical and pre- 
romantic view of the Scriptures. Since Vico the Bible has been seen 
not only as a sacred book, but also as a folk epos of great power and 
beauty: a power and beauty based on that figurative character so 
scorned by Pascal. At the threshold of modern times the pious Herder 
was destined to fall in love with the oriental splendor and the primitive 
vigor of the sacred writings of the Hebrews. Yet it is precisely against 
what we call the poetry of the Old Testament that Pascal’s taste rebels. 
What he likes there are the rare flashes of light that break for an instant 
through the clouds of passion and sense. He goes so far as to claim, 
at least once, that the Old Testament is at times as dense and absurd as 
the Koran: ‘Je veux qu’il y ait des obscurités qui soient aussi bizarres que 
celles de Mahomet’ (598). And it is with the complacent assurance 
of a honnéte homme, basing his balanced judgment on the canons of 
good usage and good taste, that he dares to submit God’s early written 
word to a criticism understood in the old-fashioned manner of correc- 
tion and censure: ‘Il y a des figures claires et démonstratives, mais il y 
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en a d’autres qui semblent un peu tirées par les cheveux’ (650) — where 
we find worth remarking the colloquialism of the stricture. 

As we have already pointed out, Pascal views the poetic or figurative 
element of the Old Testament as a concession made by God to human 
frailty. He seems almost to imply that what is divine in the Old Testa- 
ment has been dictated not by the Holy Ghost, but by a Logos not yet 
made flesh. What counts there for him are the clarity and evidence of 
the thought of God, which thus give idea and sense even to what Des- 
cartes would have called idées obscures and confuses, and which seem 
to abound even in the Holy Writ: ‘ce sont les clartés qui méritent, 
quand elles sont divines, qu’on révére les obscurités’ (650). Thus 
Pascal’s intellectual puritanism leads him toward an iconoclastic atti- 
tude even in the field of verbal symbolism, and makes him reject as 
idolatrous mankind’s tendency to translate into an anthropomorphic 
imagery even the vision of God. What he cannot tolerate in the Old 
Testament is, however, not merely the clothing of divine revelation in 
metaphors appealing primarily to the senses, but also the inconsistencies 
and contradictions by which it reports the word of God. Pascal’s esprit 
de géométrie abhors such irrationalities or absurdities, which he thinks 
can be resolved and reconciled if reduced to the common denominator 
of a single meaning. Such a meaning may be hard to find, but it obvi- 
ously exists, and Pascal bases his conviction of the presence of such a 
meaning not on the belief that the Prophets were insufflated with the 
Divine Spirit, but on the rather prosaic and worldly argument that 
otherwise one should suppose that the Prophets were devoid of com- 
mon sense. The hypothesis seems preposterous to a contemporary of 
Descartes, who certainly shared with him the opinion voiced at the 
beginning of the Discours de la Méthode that ‘le bon sens est la chose 
du monde la mieux partagée’: 


Tout auteur a un sens auquel tous les passages contraires s’accordent, ou 
il n’a point de sens du tout. On ne peut pas dire cela de |’Ecriture et des 
prophetes; ils avaient assurément trop bon sens. (684) 


The rites, symbols, and fables of the Hebrews, which are so offensive 
to the Christian spirit, must thus be viewed as intimations of the high 
religious truths that God made evident to the mind of man: if this were 
not the case, they would be senseless falsehoods, or nonsensical oddi- 
ties. In these matters Pascal seems to speak almost like a representative 
of rational Protestantism: or, to remain within the Catholic fold, as a 
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forerunner of modernism. Unable to accept on historical or intellectual 
grounds the literalism of the religious tradition, or the complexities of 
creeds or rites equally alien to the demands of his mind or the scraples 
of his heart, Pascal has no alternative but to conclude: 


Tous ces sacrifices et cérémonies étaient donc figures ou sottises. Or il 
y a des choses claires trop hautes, pour les estimer des sottises. (680) 


The very task of the New Testament was then to bring light into 
this obscurity, into these shadows. The Messiah did not appear in all 
his glory and men did not recognize him. But the true light does not 
dazzle, it illuminates. Basically the message of Christ, the Gospel, or 
the Good Tidings, was nothing but a truthful message: technically 
what modern communication theory would call a message in the clear. 
Christ thus came not only as the Saviour or the Redeemer, but also as 
an éclaireur, an éclaircisseur. Since it was the frame of mind Pascal 
here represents in so typical a way that helped to form the eighteenth- 
century spirit — a culture bound to deny his most cherished values — 
we may be forgiven for saying, with a pardonable anachronism, that 
his conception of Christ is that of an educator of man’s moral and in- 
tellectual understanding, of an illuministe or Aufklarer of the spirit. 
But when Christ appeared, mankind was not ready for the illumination 
or enlightenment of which he was the bearer, and this made necessary 
the intervention or mediation of an interpreter. That interpreter was 
Saint Paul: 


Le monde ayant vieilli dans ses erreurs charnelles, Jésus-Christ est venu 
dans le temps prédit, mais non pas dans l’éclat attendu; et ainsi ils n’ont pas 
pensé que ce fit lui. Aprés sa mort, saint Paul est venu apprendre aux 
hommes que toutes ces choses étaient arrivées en figure. (670) 


For Pascal the Scripture must be considered as a cipher to be decoded 
twice, to resolve the double difficulty arising from the worldly sensu- 
ality of its imagery, and from the ‘contrariétés manifestes dans le sens 
littéral’ (678). It was Saint Paul who gave us the key to decode that 
cipher: ‘La lettre tue; tout arrivait en figures’ (683). Saint Paul taught 
us that the tradition of ritual and myth is but a veil that takes substance 
from the meaning hidden beneath it. We must be grateful to Saint Paul 
and all the interpreters of the Scripture: yet we must not forget that 
the decoding key had already been offered us by Jesus and his disciples: 


Combien doit-on donc estimer ceux qui nous découvrent le chiffre et 
nous apprennent a connaitre le sens caché, et principalement quand les 
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principes qu’ils en prennent sont tout a fait naturels et clairs! C’est ce qu’a 
fait Jésus-Christ, et les apétres: ils ont levé le sceau, il a rompu le voile et 
a découvert l’esprit. (678) 


In a sense even the sacrifice of Christ was also a symbol and a sign: 
redemption was but the vehicle of revelation. The miracle of his 
descent and advent consisted in the lifting of the seal, in the breaking 
of the veil, in baring forever what to open eyes was already a self- 
evident truth. Christ is then to be seen as an uncoverer or a discoverer, 
as a Columbus or a Galileo of the soul. The necessity of his coming and 
of his passion arose from the fact that men have eyes and do not see, 
have ears and do not hear, that they behave as if they were blind and 
deaf. In fact the spiritual meaning of the Scriptures 


a été couvert sous le temporel en la foule des passages, et a été découvert 
si clairement en quelques-uns; outre que le temps et l'état du monde ont 
été prédits si clairement qu'il est plus clair que le soleil; et ce sens spirituel 
est si clairement expliqué en quelques endroits, qu’il fallut un aveuglement 
pareil a celui que la chair jette dans l’esprit quand il lui est assujetti, pour ne 
le pas reconnaitre. (571) 


The failure of men to see the verities of religion arises from the power 
of the imagination, which misleads them even when searching the 
good and the true. Only faith and love can help us to recognize divine 
values; all others are false values, vanitas vanitatum, or, as Pascal puts it: 
“Tout ce qui ne va point a la charité est figure’ (670). 

Never elsewhere in religious thought have ethical and intellectual 
rigorism been so strictly joined. Even Pascal was, at least historically, 
an enfant du siécle: and it is evident that such an outright rejection of 
religious mythology and mystical symbolism could arise only in the 
age of a Nicole and of a Descartes. The extremity of Pascal’s stand is 
made more evident by contrasting it on the one side with the mediaeval 
position, strongly based on the acceptance of the dualism of the literal 
and the allegorical, of letter and spirit; and on the other with the mod- 
ern view, deeply rooted in the worship of creative imagination, and in 
the romantic and post-romantic rehabilitation of symbol and myth. 
The latter view is becoming almost universal, so as to be now accept- 
able even to the orthodox mind: it may suffice to think of the Abbé 
Bremond, the great historian of religious sentiment in France, who as 
a literary critic or theorist went so far as to view poetry as a form of 
prayer, as a step in the ladder of mystical insight. It was obviously the 
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classical and rational epoch in which he lived that made it possible for 
Pascal to look at the Old Testament as if it were a divine roman a clef, 
and so reduce hermeneutics to the level of mere exegesis. 

As he does with the Old Testament, with the word of the Father, 
so sometimes Pascal treats also the Gospel, or the word of the Son, as 
if it were a book, or, to use La Bruyére’s formula, an ouvrage de P esprit: 


Jésus-Christ a dit les choses grandes si simplement qu’il semble qu’il ne les 
a pas pensées, et si nettement néanmoins qu’on voit bien ce qu'il en pensait. 
(797) 


Who, reading these words, can miss the echoes of the ancient and 
modern commonplaces about the simple and the natural, or of such 
maxims as Horace’s ‘difficile est proprie communia dicere’ (Ars po- 
etica) or Boileau’s ‘ce que |’on congoit bien s’énonce clairement’ (L’art 
poétique, 1)? It hardly sounds blasphemous to take this Pascalian state- 
ment about the Gospel as the judgment of a literary critic, praising the 
style of an author he has just read, according to the aesthetic and styl- 
istic criteria provided by the rhetoric or poetic of his own time. 

In a sense the Pascalian definition of the mission of the Redeemer: 
‘Jésus-Christ, qui est venu oter les figures pour mettre la vérité’ (665), 
involves among many other things a complete reversal of the tradi- 
tional hierarchy of literary values. At least by implication, Pascal views 
Christ as the great denier of poetry, who came to dethrone it, and to 
put prose in its place. In such a conception of the word and teaching 
of Christ, all the different aspects of Pascal’s personality join together 
in a single bond. His Biblical and Evangelical ‘criticism’ is the natural 
outcome of a combination of many trends and traits; yet the decisive 
factor may well be the tendency of classical reason to abstract and 
generalize, while glossing over all that is concrete and particular, ex- 
ceptional and unique. It is obvious that Pascal simplifies and exagger- 
ates by reducing the Gospel to a literal, lucid, and unadorned discourse: 
no better proof of this than the fact that he hardly faces the issue that 
would have put into question his very interpretation of the style and 
language of the Gospel, i. e., Christ’s use of the parable, which may well 
not be a genuine metaphorical and allegorical device, but which still 
has the literary and poetic qualities of such homely figures as the 
apologue and the fable. 

Pascal’s spontaneous and deliberate disdain for the errors of psycho- 
logical imagination and the vagaries of poetic fancy made him assume 
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toward the Old Testament an attitude very different from that of the 
great tragic poets of his time. For at least two of his tragedies Racine 
took his subject from the Bible: and both he and Corneille were so 
seduced by the magnificent lyricism of the Psalms that they tried to 
reattune some of their accords to the rigid strings of French classical 
verse. In his literary outlook Pascal is certainly closer to Boileau than 
to Corneille or even to his fellow Jansenist Racine. Like Boileau he 
would have considered a Christian tragedy at once ridiculous and ab- 
surd, and therefore an act of both literary and religious impiety: Christ 
the Redeemer cannot be a deus ex machina. As for Boileau, he rejected 
the literary use of the merveilleux chrétien for the same reasons that 
made Pascal exalt the New Testament over the Old. Boileau’s rejec- 
tion was based on the belief that mythology is falsehood: a falsehood 
admissible as a pleasing decoration in a pagan or profane subject, and 
even necessary in the epic poem, where the employment of the fable is 
made mandatory by the exemplary precedent of the great ancient mas- 
ters of that genre. Yet Boileau (L’art poétique, Il) finds the use of the 
Christian supernatural objectionable in any case, proscribing it even in 
the treatment of a religious theme, for the very reason that 


De la foi d’un chrétien les mystéres terribles 
D’ornements égayés ne sont point susceptibles. 


Boileau holds myth to be undisguised fiction: any fable that had not 
been used by any canonical, i. e., classical, poet, is for him but the prod- 
uct of a superstitious imagination or barbaric taste. If Boileau accepts 
mythology for given literary ends, or for definite poetic effects, it is 
only because he treats it as if it were empty figure, containing no truth, 
and therefore devoid of sense and purpose. Pascal of course goes 
further than Boileau, because he denies not only the mythical, but even 
the poetic, as a deceitful illusion, or as a dangerous charm. Yet the 
similarity between his position and that of Boileau is quite evident. 
This is so true that when Pascal salutes the advent of the Saviour his 
words strongly remind us of the phrase by which Boileau greeted the 
arrival on the scene of the literary lawgiver who was to redeem the 
tongue and the poetry of France from the obscurity and barbarism of 
his predecessors: ‘enfin Malherbe vint.’ There are many passages in 
the Pensées where Christ’s mission is treated as if it were a rappel a 
Pordre, to the very order of classicism, or to the order of a law both 
eternal and new. (One must not forget that Pascal came from the 
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noblesse de robe, from a family of magistrates and civil servants, and 
that he saw in Christ also a legislator, speaking the lucid language of a 
lofty jurisprudence.) In terms of what one might call without blas- 
phemy the literary vocation of the Son of God, Christ becomes for 
Pascal the grand moraliste, the prose writer par excellence: or, since 
we are in the century of Descartes, the divine raisonneur. Through 
many Pascalian pages Jesus seems almost to utter to man the very words 
addressed by one of Dante’s devils to the saint with whom he success- 
fully argues, like a lawyer or a schoolman, for the mastery of a sinner’s 


soul (/nf., XX VII): 
Tu non pensavi ch’io loico fossi. 


What is even more important is that for the first time in the history of 
Christian thought someone seemingly treats the sacred text as if it were 
a classical text as well. The Middle Ages and the Renaissance, which 
worshipped both ‘antiquities,’ even if not at the same level, had yet 
always distinguished between them. In Pascal the distinction disap- 
pears because the word of Christ is treated as if it were that of a modern 
classic. Since we have constantly fallen back on this noun and its adjec- 
tive to describe the frame of mind of an age that Pascal both expresses 
and represents, at this point we might perhaps sum up our argument by 


saying that in his case we may speak not only of a literary classicism, 
but of a religious classicism as well. 


IV 


Pascal’s interpretation of the Scriptures derives its authority from 
the Pauline tradition, which is also the source of mediaeval scriptural- 
ism. The antinomy of letter and spirit is as inherent in the mediaeval 
conception and interpretation of Holy Writ as in the Pascalian antith- 
esis of Old and New Testament. Nobody stated more cogently than 
Dante the reason why man must first receive the word of God through 
the vehicle of sensual imagery (Par., IV): 


Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno, 
Peré che solo da sensato apprende 
Cid che fa poscia d’intelletto degno. 


Per questo la Scrittura condescende 
A vostra facultate, e piedi e mano 
Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende. 
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Yet it is evident that for Dante this necessity is permanent and univer- 
sal, that it obtains for both Jews and Christians, for the moderns as 
well as for the ancients, applying equally to the Biblical and to the 
Evangelical tradition. What matters most is that for Dante, as for the 
mediaeval mind as a whole, letter and spirit are a duality rather than a 
dualism. Dante views the letter (semsato) as the first step, and the spirit 
(intelletto) as the last, on the ladder of religious understanding. They 
are the two phases of a single process, the final outcome of which is a 
change in the quality of comprehension, reached, however, only gradu- 
ally. In brief, mediaeval scripturalism does not humiliate the letter 
while exalting the spirit. This is the very reason why allegory and 
symbolism are such an integral part of mediaeval culture even outside 
the purely religious sphere. A poet of our time, T. S. Eliot, has been 
so affected by mediaevalistic longings as to complain that modern cul- 
ture cannot avail itself of what Pascal calls figure. The allegorical sym- 
bolism that has become a practical impossibility for the modern mind 
has for Eliot such power that he has dared to reverse the Pauline prin- 
ciple, proclaiming that it is the spirit that kills, and the letter that gives 
life. The paradox is the more significant since Pascal, whom that poet 
greatly admires, opposed symbolism and allegory, and denied medi- 
aeval scripturalism by converting into a dualism the duality of letter and 
spirit. One could say without punning that the letter of Pascal’s Bib- 
lical and Evangelical criticism is old, but its spirit is new: the new wine 
that he puts into the old bottles is the hardly concealed impatience 
with which he must accept, along with the blessings of the spiritual, 
the necessary evil of the literal. Pascal’s insufferance of the latter is so 
thinly disguised that he seems almost willing to treat the material prom- 
ises and the intellectual ambiguities of the Biblical prophecies with 
the contempt expressed by Dante for the equivocal and deceitful oracles 
of the Pagans (Par., XVII): 


Né per ambage, in che la — folle 
Gia s’inviscava, pria che fosse anciso 
L’Agnel di Dio che le peccata tolle. 


Nothing shows more clearly the contrast between the mediaeval scrip- 
turalism of Dante and Pascal’s scriptural modernism than their views 
of the relations between religion and literature. Dante, while accepting 
both, is yet able to distinguish, in the letter to Cangrande, between 
‘the allegory of the theologians’ and ‘the allegory of the poets,’ even 
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though he chose the former over the latter as the vehicle for the higher 
meaning of his poem. On the other hand, at least in practice, if not in 
theory, Pascal confuses the two while denying them both, rejecting in 
one breath the allegorism of theology and the allegorism of poetry. 

The originality of Pascal’s position may be seen in two things: in his 
treatment of the Bible not only as revelation but also as a literary work; 
and in his sharp critical differentiation between the Old Testament 
and the New. Most moderns have followed his example on both ac- 
counts, while diverging at least in two directions from the path marked 
by him. The first divergence is that many, while following Pascal in 
treating the Bible as a book, have regarded it more as a classic than as 
a sacred text. The second divergence, which is by far more important, 
is that almost all have reversed Pascal’s opinions, praising the Old 
Testament over the New. The first significant example is Chateau- 
briand’s: even if the author of Le génie du christianisme never dared 
to draw an invidious comparison between the two revelations, yet he 
chose to exalt the poetry of the Old Testament, which he called sim- 
ply ‘la bible.’ It matters little that Chateaubriand based his exaltation 
on the absence from the books of the ancient revelation of any myth- 
ology in the Greek sense of the term, which he viewed as a purely 
anthropomorphic illusion, as a kind of ‘pathetic fallacy’ belittling the 
joint grandeurs of nature and God. 

The same predilection for the Old Testament is to be found among 
unbelievers or enemies of the Christian religion. In the case of 


Nietzsche, this predilection dictated a well-known passage in Jenseits 
von Gut and Bose (section 52): 


Im jiidischen “alten Testament”, dem Buche von der géttlichen Gerech- 
tigkeit, giebt es Menschen, Dinge und Reden in einem so grossen Stile, dass 
das griechische und indische Schriftenthum ihm nichts zur Seite zu stellen 
hat. . . . der Geschmack am alten Testament ist ein Priifstein in Hinsicht 
auf “Gross” und “Klein” . . . Dieses neue Testament, eine Art Rokoko 
des Geschmacks in jedem Betrachte, mit dem alten Testament zu Einem 
Buche zusammengeleimt zu haben, als “Bibel”, als “das Buch an sich”: das ist 
vielleicht die grésste Verwegenheit und “Siinde wider den Geist”, welche 
das litterarische Europa auf dem Gewissen hat. 


We might well have expected such a statement from Nietzsche the 
Antichrist, who even among the Gods of the Pagans chose to worship 
Dionysus over Apollo. Yet we shall meet an almost identical opinion 
in the work of a member of the Christian denomination that calls itself 
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the Orthodox Church, the Russian writer Vasili Rozanov, who felt in 
closer communion with the Biblical than with the Evangelical, with the 
faith of the Father than with the Faith of the Son. Rozanov’s opinion 
may be found stated in one of the many aphorisms his last published 
work, Apokalipsis nashego vremeni (The Apocalypse of Our Time), 
which he wrote during the Revolution. The peculiar significance of 
this aphorism is that its author unfolds, and concludes with an opposite 
judgment of value, the Pascalian antinomy of the Old Testament as a 
book of fancy and the New as a book of vision: 


In the Gospel there are many parables, but where is the prayer, the hymn, 
the psalm? Why did Christ never take into his hands, not even once, the 
harp, the cither, the pipe? Why did he never “intone”? . . . By what 
inexplicable mystery have men never realized that the Gospel is a book 
religiously cold, not to say religiously indifferent? where nobody sings, 
nobody rejoices, nobody is exalted or contemplates the sky? .. . No one 
has realized that if there is rer surprising or striking in the Gospel 
it is its religious moderation, already close to rationalism.* 


Praying is the religious act par excellence, continues Rozanov, and in 


the Gospel it is precisely prayer that has disappeared: 


All one does is talk. Hence the suspicion that from now on David’s harp, 
Apollo’s lyre, and Marsyas’ pipe — which may well sum up the whole of 
the ancient world — will give way to theological arguments. It is conceiv- 
able that the mysterious principle of the Gospel and of the entire Evangeli- 
cal undertaking consisted in the replacement of the music of prayer by the 
“Cogito ergo sum” of theology. 


Precisely through speaking as a believer, Rozanov here conveys with 
utmost intensity the ultimate denial of Pascal’s scripturalism. Yet there 
has been at least one modern writer who took a stand similar to Pascal’s, 
even if he drew, from almost identical premises, different, and even 
unorthodox, conclusions. That writer was another Russian, older and 
greater than Rozanov, Leo Tolstoy. Tolstoy resented so strongly the 
irrationalities and the obscurities of the Old Testament, its hidden 
organic ties with a wholly alien tradition, that he was forced to deny 
immediate relevance and permanent significance to the Biblical word. 
What he decided to do was simply to ignore that word, as he makes 
clear in the introduction to ‘Issledovanie Evangelija‘ (‘An Examination 


of the Gospels’) : 


*From Parts Eight and Nine, section entitled ‘Strangeness.’ Translation by the 
present writer. 
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I do not consider the Old Testament, for the question is not what was 
the faith of the Jews, but in what does the faith of Christ consist . . . The 
faith of the Jews, foreign to us, is interesting to us as is, for instance, the 
faith of the Brahmins. But the faith of Christ is the one by which we live.‘ 


Tolstoy took the Pauline distinction between the dead letter and the 
living spirit as seriously as Pascal, or rather more so: he refused to 
accept the letter even as a necessary evil, as an unavoidable pis aller. 
He went further than Pascal also by claiming that the spirit that gives 
life is present not in the whole of the New Testament, but solely in 
the books that report directly the good tidings of Christ’s truth: “The 
source of Christian teaching is the Gospels, and in them I found the 
explanation of the spirit which guides the life of all those who really 
live.’ For Tolstoy Christianity is Evangelical only in the strictest sense 
of the term. In this his position differs from Pascal’s merely as a matter 
of degree: but he breaks with him by maintaining that even the Gospels 
are oppressed by the dead weight of the letter, which he identifies, with 
many other rational and anti-ecclesiastical Christians, as the residues 
that the Gospels still preserve of un-Christian superstitions, or as 
priestly doctrines arbitrarily superimposed on the Evangelical text. 
Tolstoy reacted against such a corruption of the clear and direct preach- 
ing of Christ with a revulsion evident in the very image that he chooses 
to convey his protest: 


But together with this source of the pure water of life I found, wrong- 
fully united with it, mud and slime which had hidden its purity from me: 


by the side of and bound up with the lofty Christian teaching I found a 
Hebrew and a Church teaching alien to it.® 


With a parallel, and even more stringent metaphor, Tolstoy com- 
pares his first serious reading of the Gospels as tradition has handed 
them down to us with the experience of ‘a man who receives a bag of 
stinking dirt,’ and who ‘only after long struggle and much labour finds 
that amid that dirt lie priceless pearls.’ It was in order to spare his 
fellow men that ordeal henceforth that he decided to sift forever 
Christ’s pearls from tradition’s mud. He did so by compiling an Evan- 
gelical harmony of his own, not through the ancient method of con- 
solidation but by the criterion of selection, expunging from the text 

‘ Translation by Aylmer Maude, Tolstéy Centenary Edition, Vol. XI. 

* This quotation, as those of the following paragraph, from the preface to Tolstoy’s 


Kratkoe izlozhenie Evangelija (The Gospel in Brief); translation by Maude, Cen- 
tenary Edition, Vol. X1. 
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of the Gospel as uncanonical interpolations the frequent passages to 
which he refused the assent of his emotions or of his intellect. By 
doing so, Tolstoy killed both the letter and the spirit, dispensing with 
Christianity as well as with religion, both of which he reduced to the 
level of an ethical code that, beyond history and revelation, could be 
found eternally engraved in the human spirit: ‘I regard Christianity 
neither as an exclusive divine revelation nor as an historical phenome- 
non, but as a teaching which gives us the meaning of life.’ What speaks 
in this plain and apparently modest statement is the pride of a self that 
recognizes no other authorities than the inner voices of reason and 
feeling: and it is evident that Pascal would have repudiated with horror 
the blasphemous arrogance that resounds in these soft-spoken words. 
Yet, paradoxically, the devout Pascal must shoulder a large measure of 
responsibility for the line of scriptural thought that reaches its extreme 
manifestation in Tolstoy’s pseudo-Christian Evangelism. 

What strikes us most forcibly here is the realization that Tolstoy 
attained such views of Scripture by means of a conception of literature 
very similar to Pascal’s. Tolstoy’s literary outlook is that of a modern 
classicist in the sense that he prefers the simplicity, the sincerity, and 
the naturalness of prosaic discourse over the complexity, the falsity, 
and the artificiality of the poetic one. Tolstoy has left the most re- 
sounding indictment of the poetic (which he identified with the con- 
ventional, with what he called ‘borrowed’) in a famous passage of 
Chto takoe iskusstvo? (What is Art?). “Thus, in our circle,’ he says, 


all sorts of legends, sagas, and ancient traditions are considered poetic sub- 
jects. Among poetic people and objects we reckon maidens, warriors, shep- 
herds, hermits, angels, devils of all sorts, moonlight, thunder, mountains, 
the sea, precipices, flowers, long hair, lions, lambs, doves, and nightingales.* 


This passage suggests by implication how Tolstoy was bound to dis- 
like the passionate imagery in the Old Testament, from which, in an- 
other passage of the same book, he singles out for special praise the 
straightforward narrative of the adventures of Joseph and his brothers, 
an all too human and extended parable, where the spiritual and the 
literal merge into one. 

We may then conclude that in the case of both Pascal and Tolstoy 
the preference for the Evangelical over the Biblical is, among many 
other things, also a question of taste. The taste that determined that 


*From Section XI. Translation by Maude, Centenary Edition, Vol. XVIII. 
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preference was in either case austerely classical, seeking its ideals of 
perfection in prose, and finding a supreme standard of excellence in 
the very utterances that four of the Apostles wrote down in the Gos- 
pels. From such a perspective Christ seems to emerge as a divine, or at 
least sublime, Monsieur Jourdain of the spirit, speaking prose and talk- 
ing sense not only for everyday life, but for eternity itself. 


RENATO PoGGIOLI 








The Curse of Ernulphus 


ITERATURE, from the days of Hammurabi to the present, is littered 
with curses. Lengthy imprecations are found in the Bible, 
and in the works of Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe, Byron, and 
of counticss others. The late Professor Wilbur Owen 

Sypherd, of the University of Delaware, compiled an anthology of 
maledictions, the list of contents of which I have been privileged to see 
through the kindness of the Librarian of that University. It is an im- 
pressive list and I should have thought some publisher would find it 
worth his while to issue this anthology — many far less interesting are 
constantly appearing. 

In the Middle Ages curses abound in the works of Beowulf, Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbach, Guillaume de Machaut, and many others, while 
excommunications and maledictions form a considerable part of ec- 
clesiastical regesta of that era. Among the better known of these is 
‘The Curse of Ernulphus,’ so-called because it is found in the Textus 
Roffensis, a manuscript traditionally said to have been written by 
Ernulf, Bishop of Rochester (1114-24), but now generally believed 
to have been merely compiled at his request or at least during his time. 
That learned and beloved prelate was not known to his contemporaries 
as a man of wrath, and how it happens that he should be remembered 
today mainly as the author of an anathema that he probably did not 
write is the subject of this note. 

At the height of the Popish Plot, when dozens of pamphlets and 
broadsides were published every week, Langly Curtis, a bookseller of 
Ludgate Hill who specialized in inflammatory publications (for some 
of which he was pilloried and fined), issued a broadsheet entitled “The 
Pope’s Dreadfull Curse. Being The Form of Excommunication of the 
Church of Rome. Taken out of the Leger-Book of the Church of 
Rochester now in the Custody of the Dean and Chapter there. Writ 
by Ernulfus the Bishop.’ The imprint is ‘London, Printed and are to 
be sold by L. C. on Ludgate-Hill, 1681,’ and at the end is printed “The 
Publication of this is to shew what is to be Expected from the Pope, if 
he come to be Supream Head of the Church in this Nation.’ 

Only one copy of that broadsheet can now be traced. It is in the 
British Museum, and is probably the copy from which the text was 
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Sterne printed the English text, with a number of slight alterations 
to heighten the effect and even more interpolations to fit it to the story, 
and also included the original Latin with a footnote that reads (III, 36): 
‘As the genuineness of the consultation of the Sorbonne upon the ques- 
tion of baptism [which appears in Tristram Shandy, 1, York, 1760, 
134-139], was doubted by some, and denied by others, — ’twas 
thought proper to print the original of this excommunication; for the 
copy of which Mr. Shandy returns thanks to the chapter clerk of the 
dean and chapter of Rochester.’ This Latin text he obtained from 
Thomas Hearne’s edition of the Textus Roffensis, Oxford, 1720, pp. 
55-58, and not, as Professor Cross has stated,” from The Harleian 
Miscellany, which does not include it. He copied it with considerable 
care, as may be seen by the reproductions given in Plate II, the first 
being from the facsimile of the Textus Roffensis, Part I, as edited by 
Peter Sawyer (Early English Manuscripts in Facsimile, VII; Copen- 
hagen, 1957), fol. 98r; the second from Textus Roffensis, ed. Hearne 
(Oxford, 1720), p. 55; and the third from the first edition of Tristram 
Shandy, III (London, 1761), 40. 

Wii A. JAcKson 


* Laurence Sterne, p. 270. Neither The Harleian Miscellany nor Hearne’s Textus 
Roffensis is included in the sale catalogue of Sterne’s library (see A Facsimile Repro- 
duction of a Unique Catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s Library with a Preface by Charles 
Whibley, London, 1930), but the Hearne was available to him, in a large-paper copy, 
at the Minster Library in York. The ‘unique’ copy of the Sterne catalogue is now in 
Lord Rothschild’s library; another is in the remarkable Sterne collection of J. C. 
T. Oates. 




















Heine and the Wreck of the Amphitrite 


ROM the 29th to the 31st of August, 1833, there raged in the 

English Channel and the North Sea one of the greatest gales 

of the nineteenth century. Some forty vessels were lost in 

this storm, which was tremendously destructive of life and 
property. The most terrible catastrophe, however, was an unnecessary 
one — the wreck of the British convict ship Amphitrite in the harbor 
of Boulogne, where it had grounded during the afternoon of August 
31st. The loss of life totaled 133. After the event conflicting accounts 
were given of what had happened, particularly in English newspapers 
and magazines, often visibly anxious to exculpate officials and private 
individuals involved in the affair; but from the news, a leading article, 
and the letter columns of The Times of London it is possible to ascer- 
tain certain indisputable facts. The Ampbitrite, captained by John 
Hunter, its master and owner, was sailing for New South Wales with 
108 women on board: one was the wife of the ship’s surgeon; the rest 
were convicts, of whom twenty were old offenders, the others young 
girls and women deported for slight offenses. Twelve children accom- 
panied the prisoners. The crew, including the captain and the sur- 
geon, Mr Forrester, numbered sixteen. Although it was denied that 
the ship was unseaworthy (after it had been reported from Boulogne 
that some of its washed-up timbers were rotted), it is clear that the 
ship was old and that it did not meet the advertised specifications under 
which it had been chartered by the British government. 

The gale began on Thursday, the 29th, when the Amphitrite was 
off the Kentish headland Dungeness. Heaving to the following morn- 
ing, Captain Hunter found himself by Saturday noon about three 
miles off Boulogne, where, despite his efforts, the vessel struck on the 
sands later in the afternoon. It may be true, as several accounts insist, 
that no assistance was dispatched to the Amphitrite, but it is clear that 
the captain was deliberately keeping off shore as long as possible and 
that he refused to signal distress. From the accounts of the three sur- 
vivors — all sailors — and of French sailors who got out to the ship 
on three occasions, it is evident that Captain Hunter was unwilling 
to land his passengers without higher authority, which either the cau- 
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tion or the temporary absence of the British consul from Boulogne 
that afternoon made it impossible for him to obtain. The rescued 
sailors all agreed that, had such authority been forthcoming, every 
person on the ship could have been saved. But the flood tide began 
at about seven o’clock in the evening, soon destroying the ship, from 
whose deck it is said could be heard the piteous cries of women and 
children.’ 

At the time of the wreck of the Amphitrite, Heinrich Heine was 
staying in Boulogne, a popular summer resort, at the Marine Hotel, 
whose proprietor, Barry, is mentioned by name in English accounts 
of the disaster for having been extremely helpful during the attempts 
to resuscitate bodies taken from the sea. That Heine saw the disaster 
has been assumed because he was known to have written a letter about 
it to a Parisian journalist, but the few lines previously published from 
this letter refer only to the ship’s final moments and the washing up 
on shore of the bodies of women convicts.” Thanks to the generosity 
of John L. Loeb, ’24, the Carl M. Loeb Heine Collection of the Har- 
vard College Library has now acquired Heine’s letter, which is a docu- 
ment of considerable historical, biographical, and literary interest: * 


Boulogne s/m. ce 5 Sept. 1833. 
Monsieur! 

Vous connoissez sans doute déja histoire du naufrage de l’Amphitrite, 
accident horrible, qui a jété l’effroi(e) dans tous les coeurs sensibles a 


* The Times, 3, 4, and 5 September 1833, published in addition to accounts from 
its own correspondents a letter from Boulogne that had appeared in an ‘evening 
paper’ (i. e., the Standard). This account was widely reprinted both in journals 
(e. g., in the Spectator, London, VI, 1833, 826) and in books containing sea lore 
(e. g., Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, or Historical Narratives of the Most Noted 
Calamities, and Providential Deliverances from Fire and Famine, on the Ocean. 
With a Sketch of the Various Expedients for Preserving the Lives of Mariners by 
the Aid of Life Boats, Life Preservers, &c., compiled by Charles Ellms, Boston, 
1836). A conflicting version of the wreck appeared in the November, 1833, num- 
ber of Fraser’s Magazine for Town and Country (VIII, 557-560); its author, writing 
as an eyewitness, attacks the reliability and motives of the Standard’s correspondent, 
and claims that Captain Hunter, ‘not being aware of the danger of the coast,’ thought 
he could safely postpone abandoning ship until the next morning. 

* Heinrich Heine, Briefe, ed. Friedrich Hirth (Mainz, 1948-56), II, 47 (No. 377), 
with commentary at V, 97-98. The fragments printed were taken from a dealer’s 
catalogue. 

*In the following transcription the parts already printed by Hirth are in square 
brackets; angle brackets enclose Heine’s deletions; italics denote letters, words, or 
phrases inserted by him above or within the original lines. 
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Boulogne. Comme j’habitai le Marine-Hotel, la maison la plus proche de 
la plage, je pouvois voir de ma fenétre le malheureux navir, dont l’équipage 
pouvoit étre sauvée si aisement, et qui néamoins devoit (perir) si miserable- 
ment perir, et comme par une inconcevable fatalité. Je n’ai pas en memoire 
le chiffre des victimes, (c’etoient) il y avoit plus de 150 femmes, plusieurs 
petits enfants et une douxaine de marins. C’étoit un triste spectacle, que 
de voir une cinquantaine de cadavres que les vagues jétoient sur la plage, 
qu’elles jétoient 4 nos pieds! L’hotesse du Marine-Hoétel et deux Dames 
qui y logoient ont montré a cette occasion tout ce courage bienfaisant, 
qu’on ne trouve guer(r)e que parmi le beaux (sexe) sexe; * car pendant que 
les hommes étoient stupefaits d’epouvante et de chagrin, elles cherchoient 
par touts les soins imaginables 4 ranimer la vie des naufragés; mais leurs 
secours ne pouvoient profiter qu’a deux marins, qui, avec encore un 
troisiéme, sont les seuls survivants de toute l’équipage. Une de ces Dames 
m’a remis la note incluse, pour la faire inserer dans un journal frangois; 
en vous l’envoyant je weal ce devoir. Je vous écris 4 la hate et je vous 
prie de ne dire 4 personne que c’est moi qui a envoyé cette néte. Ce mal- 
heureux accident causera probablement la perte du Consul anglais qui 
reside (a Boulogne) ici, 4 qui on avoit anongé |’état desesperé dans lequel 
se trouvoit un navir britanique, et qui néamoins m’a ° rien fait pour sauver 
ses compatriotes. Mais ceuxci sont en verité victimes des scrupules du 
Capitaine, qui aussi longtemps qu’il avoit encore le moindre espoir d’étre 
remit a flot, ne voulut quitter son navir et debarquer les femmes qui lui 
avoient été confiées(par) par le gouverment pour les conduire 4 (Sydn) 
Sidny. [C’etoient presque toutes des jeunes créatures condamnées 4 la 
Deportation, pour mauvais moeurs, et parmi lesquelles il-y-en (avoit) 
avoient d’une rare beauté. J’ai vu une femme sortir de l’écume de la mer, 
qui étoit une veritable Aphrodite, mais une Aphrodite morte.] Ces pauvres 
malheureuses, avant de mourir, elles avoient passé deux long heures entiéres 
dans l’angoise la plus horrible. [Leurs cris percoient le bruit de l’orage.] 
Lorsequ’elles ne voyoint pas venir du secours, beaucoup d’entre elles se 
desabilloient pour se sauver a la nage; (mais la marrée montoit trop violem- 
ment et elles ne et elles et la mer q ne leur fit pas grage) mais [la mer fut 
aussi impitoyable que la Legislation de l’Anglettere, elle ne leur fit pas 
grace, et les immolat froidement. ] 

Aprés une si lache action (tuer des femmes belles et malheureuses! ) la 
mer est aujourd’hui si calme, si douce, si riante, qu’elle semble étre l’inno- 
cence méme. Quel el(l)ement lache et hypocrite! A qui le comparer? 

En quelques semaines j’aurai le plaisir de vous voir a Paris, en attendant, 

mon chér Monsieur Coste, 
je vous salue avec respect 
et devoument et amitié 
Henri Heine 
* Deleted ‘sexe’ written with long ‘s.’ 
* Grave accent over ‘a’ canceled. 
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The text of the letter appears on the first three pages of a four-page 
folder, with the address on page four: ‘Monsieur / Mt Jaques Coste / 
Bureau du Temps, rue du Mail / N° 5. / a / Paris.’, accompanied by 
Heine’s annotation ‘affranchir. (prepay). Stamps include ‘P.P.’ (car- 
riage paid) and the postmarks “‘Boulogne-sur-Mer 7 Sept. 1833’ and 
‘8 Sept. 1833.’ Under the date line at the head of the letter is written, 
in another hand, ‘Hy Heine’. 

As a foreigner living in France, Heine may have well been some- 
what more impartial than French or British observers of the wreck 
of the Amphitrite, who were inevitably influenced by national pride 
and interest in attempting to allocate blame for the disaster. His 
slightly exaggerated estimate of the number of victims agrees with 
that in the first accounts published in England. His praise of the valiant 
efforts of Barry’s wife and of two other ladies to revive the drowned, 
‘while the men were stupefied with fear and grief,’ in part confirms 
English reports that the French men of Boulogne did little after the 
breakup of the Amphitrite began, but it also implies that they had 
been active and ready for rescue attempts earlier, as only some English 
accounts admitted. His letter supports the rightness of the charge of 
overcaution sometimes brought against the British consul, and to some 
extent it exonerates Captain Hunter, whose tardiness in abandoning 
ship is attributed more to an overoptimistic hope of saving his vessel 
than to the mistaken sense of duty with which British (and American) 
accounts charged him. Despite his anti-English feelings, so evident 
in the phrase ‘the sea was as pitiless as the laws of England,’ Heine does 
not charge the captain with having felt obligated to carry out un- 
reasonable and inhuman orders from some higher authority. 

Of Heine’s French and French orthography the less said the better. 
He had been living in France for less than two and a half years at the 
time of writing this letter, which seems to be the longest one written 
by him in French to a French addressee up to this point in his French 
sojourn, and he was writing, as he always continued to do, as a Ger- 
man poet in exile, not as an emigrant preparing to become a French 
writer and journalist. Indeed, although it has been suggested that 
the account of the wreck of the Amphitrite published in Coste’s news- 
paper, Le Temps of 7 September 1833, might have been by Heine,° 
it is very clear from this letter that he does not consider himself a 

* This suggestion, made by Hirth in his notes to the letter (Briefe, V, 97-98), 


must be rejected because the postmarks show that the report in Le Temps appeared 
before the letter reached Paris. 
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contributor to that journal. If he requests it be kept secret that he has 
forwarded a ‘note’ from one of the heroic ladies whom he has men- 
tioned,’ it is surely because he wishes to remain aloof from French in- 
ternal political differences— Le Temps represented the loyal oppo- 
sition to Louis Philippe — involvement or seeming involvement in 
which might have led to limitations on his freedom as correspondent 
of German journals.* But it was certainly quite proper for Heine to 
render a service, however slight, to the editor of Le Temps, even 
though it might have been misconstrued by enemies had it been gen- 
erally known. For that newspaper, after condemning Heine’s early 
criticisms of Louis Philippe, later acknowledged that he had been 
misquoted and soon generously referred to him as ‘un illustre écrivain.’ 

Unlike many writers, Heine did not exploit or try to exploit all 
his personal experiences in literary works, which are often far less 
autobiographical than their personal style might suggest. The author 
of two cycles of poems entitled ‘Die Nordsee’ (1825-26) never 
treated in verse or prose any motifs that could be said to derive from 
the sensational and certainly unforgettable disaster of the night of 
31 August 1833.° Heine may have been the first great poet-journalist 
of German literature, as too many German critics and literary his- 
torians have somewhat depreciatingly insisted, but his was a journal- 
ism concerned with literary and artistic themes and with intellectual 
and political developments; when he introduced elements of ordinary 
reportage, they were not ends in themselves but skillfully chosen de- 
tails that cast into relief the important subjects about which he was 
writing. The pathos so poignantly conveyed in the letter to Coste is 
that of Heine the human being, and it lets us see for a moment what 
really lay behind the poet’s mask of cruel wit and intellectual detach- 
ment. 


Stuart ATKINS 


"The ladies are identified in Le Temps as ‘Mile Austin’ (Mrs Sarah Austin, 
best known for her Characteristics of Goethe, 1833) and ‘Mme Curtis,’ a great- 
granddaughter of William Hawes, founder of the Royal Humane Society, which 
played a large part in the rescue efforts. 

*Heine’s relations with Parisian newspapers are recorded in detail by Hirth, 
Briefe, V, 23-29 (in notes to letter No. 335). 

*A ‘poetic’ treatment of the themes of the wreck of the Amphitrite, in thirteen 
stanzas, was quickly tossed off by Thomas Haynes Bayly, the prolific author of 
sentimental ballads. Entitled “The Female Convict-Ship,’ it first appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal (1833), Pt. 3, pp. 276-277, and was 
reprinted by Bayly’s widow in Songs, Ballads, and Other Poems, by the Late Thomas 
Haynes Bayly (London, 1844), Il, 98-101. 














Histoire d’une amitie: George Sand et 
Duris-Dufresne d’aprés des lettres inedites 


ES lettres inédites que nous publions sont actuellement conservées 
dans les collections de Harvard College Library.* La baronne 
Dudevant, qui devait bientot connaitre la célébrité sous le 
pseudonyme de George Sand, les a adressées au député de 

l’Indre, Frangois Duris-Dufresne, de 1829 4 1832, époque particu- 
liérement importante dans la vie de la future romanciére. 

En 1829, Aurore Dudevant, alors agée de vingt-cing ans, vit dans 
son chateau de Nohant, situé a six kilométres de la petite ville de La 
Chatre (Indre), mais cette existence ne lui donne pas le bonheur; ses 
deux jeunes enfants, Maurice et Solange, ne peuvent lui faire oublier 
la mésentente qui régne dans son ménage. Elle avait épousé avec en- 
thousiasme, en septembre 1822, Casimir Dudevant, fils naturel, mais 
reconnu, d’un baron d’Empire. Peu d’années aprés, sa correspondance 
laisse pressentir une profonde désillusion au sujet de cet époux dont 
la conduite était loin d’étre irréprochable. Le malentendu s’accentua, 
que la naissance, en septembre 1828, d’une fille, Solange, ne parvint 
pas a dissiper. La jeune femme n’était pas elle-méme un modéle de 
vertu et le mépris des conventions qu’elle affichait ostensiblement, avait 
dressé contre elle ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler la bonne société. 
D’esprit trés indépendant, Aurore aspirait a une vie libre, hors de ce 
milieu provincial, guindé et malveillant ou elle étouffait. Elle y comp- 
tait toutefois quelques bons amis, mais au nombre de ceux-ci elle ne 
pouvait encore placer le député Frangois Duris-Dufresne. 

Elle le connaissait, mais comme on connait en province homme 
politique de la région. Né a Chateauroux le 23 décembre 1769, Duris- 
Dufresne était donc de plus de trente-trois ans l’ainé d’Aurore Dude- 
vant. Officier pendant les guerres de la Révolution, il devint conseiller 
d’arrondissement de |’Indre en I’an VIII (1800). Rallié 4 Bonaparte, 


*Les dix lettres de George Sand 4 Duris-Dufresne pour lesquelles nous ne don- 
nons pas de références bibliographiques sont celles de Harvard College Library. 
Un inventaire complet des lettres de George Sand conservées dans les collections 
de cette bibliothéque a été établi par M. Georges Lubin qui le publie en téte de 
son article faisant suite au notre. 
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il fut désigné en l’an XII (1804) comme représentant de l’Indre au 
Corps législatif ou il siégea jusqu’en 1809. Sous la Restauration il fit 
partie de opposition et fut élu le 17 novembre 1827, représentant de 
l’arrondissement de La Chatre a la Chambre des Députés. Aurore et 
ses amis avaient fait campagne pour lui, il représentait les idées libérales 
et elle estimait sa forte personnalité. ‘M. Duris-Dufresne, écrit-elle, 
beau-frére du général Bertrand,’ était un républicain de vieille roche. 
C’était un homme d’une droiture antique, d’une grande simplicité de 
coeur, d’un esprit aimable et bienveillant. J’aimais ce type d’un autre 
temps, encore empreint de |’élégance du Directoire, avec des idées et 
des moeurs plus laconiennes. Sa petite perruque rase et ses boucles 
d’oreilles donnaient de l’originalité 4 sa physionomie vive et fine. Ses 
maniéres avaient une distinction extréme.’ * 

Une méthode rapide pour l’enseignement de la lecture aux enfants 
fut a l’origine de leurs relations amicales. Voici comment. Au cours 
d’un voyage de Paris 4 Chateauroux, Duris-Dufresne avait reconté a 
Hippolyte Chatiron, demi-frére d’Aurore Dudevant, qu'un fils du 
général Bertrand avait appris a lire en quelques legons grace a une 
nouvelle méthode. Informée par Chatiron, Aurore so!'icite aussitét 
des précisions par une lettre au ton solennel et déférent qu’expliquent 
l’age et la dignité de son correspondant; en mére avisée, elle souhaite 
que son fils Maurice, agé de six ans, puisse profiter de cette innovation. 


Me pardonnerez-vous, monsieur, d’entrer dans ces détails et de vous im- 
portuner, vous dont les moments nous sont précieux. Ce qui me rassure, 
c'est que vous ne regarderez peut-étre pas l’avis que je vous demande 
seulement comme un service important a rendre 4 une mére de famille, 
mais encore comme un moyen partiel d’étendre le progrés d’une améliora- 
tion précieuse dans la direction de la premiére éducation. Votre coeur et 
votre vie ont été toujours consacrés a l’utilité de vos concitoyens, cette 
considération me donne la confiance de m’adresser 4 vous et de m’en rap- 
porter a votre opinion préférablement a celle de tout autre.‘ 


La réponse de Duris-Dufresne fut encourageante puisque Madame 
Dudevant le remercie aussitot: 


*Le général comte Bertrand (1773-1844) prit part aux guerres de la Revolution 
et de l’Empire. Fidéle compagnon de Napoléon 1", il le suivit en exil d’abord a 
Vile d’Elbe, puis 4 Sainte-Héléne. L’Empereur lui dicta ses Mémoires que les fils 
du général publiérent en 1847. 

* Histoire de ma vie (Paris, 1854-55), XVI, 83-84. 

‘Fragment publié par André Maurois, Lélia ou la vie de George Sand (Paris, 
1952), p. 110. 
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Nohant 15 aout 1829.° 

Monsieur, 

L’aimable empressement que vous avez bien voulu mettre a me répondre, 
témoigne de votre zéle 4 propager tout ce qui peut étre utile a la société 
en général et a chacun de ses membres en particulier. Vos réflexions sur 
l’intérét qu’inspire l’enfance révélent la bonté de votre coeur, comme le 
choix de notre province signale l’intégrité de votre vie. Votre réponse me 
donne plus de hardiesse que je ne pouvais en avoir en m’addressant ® a 
vous la premiére fois: et je ne crains plus d’abuser de votre tems et de 
votre bienveillance en acceptant l’offre que vous voulez bien me faire, 
d’écrire 4 monsieur Boucoiran* pour savoir s'il consentirait 4 se déplacer 
et quelles seraient les conditions qu’il mettrait 4 ce déplacement. Si ses 
prétentions n’étaient pas trop élevees, et que je pusse concilier cette dé- 
pense avec la modicité de mes moyens,® je m’estimerais heureuse de voir 
mon fils profiter des bienfaits de cette méthode et surtout, monsieur, de 
ne devoir qu’a vous de les avoir connus et appréciés. 

Veuillez agréer ma vive reconnaissance, monsieur et me permettre de 
m’enorgueillir un peu de l’intérét avec lequel vous avez accueilli ma de- 
mande et du soin que vous avez bien voulu prendre d’entrer dans les 
détails que j’osais vous demander. Peut-étre dois-je cet intérét au souvenir 
que vous avez conservé (du moins mon frére a eu le bonheur de vous 
lentendre dire) de celle qui m’a élevée® et qui le méritait plus que moi. 
Jen réclame pour moi, la continuation, comme un de mes droits d’héritage 
les plus précieux. 

Aurore Dudevant 


* Voir la reproduction 4 la planche I. 

*Nous avons respecté l’orthographe de George Sand qui redouble parfois a 
tort certaines consonnes (‘addressant’ pour ‘adressant,’ ‘rappeller’ pour ‘rappeler,’ 
‘galoppe’ pour ‘galope’) et qui supprime, selon un usage fréquent a cette époque, le 
‘p’ de temps, le ‘t’ dans les mots finissant par ‘ant’ lorsqu’ils son employés au pluriel, 
ainsi elle écrit ‘enfans’ et non ‘enfants.’ 

"Jules Boucoiran (1808-1875) était originaire de Nimes. Il fut précepteur des 
fils du général Bertrand, puis de Maurice Dudevant jusqu’en mars 1833. Il vécut 
ensuite quelque temps a Paris en donnant des legons pour gagner sa vie. En 1835, 
il repartit pour sa ville natale ot il devint rédacteur en chef du journal local Le 
Courrier du Gard. Il mourut a Nimes le 15 aodt 1875. 

*Cette formule parait un peu exagérée. La fortune d’Aurore était certes mal 
gérée par son mari en ces années 1828-30, cependant la lecture de sa correspondance 
ou il est fréquemment question d’achats, de voyages, nous rassure un peu sur la 
modicité de ses moyens. 

*Sa grand’ mére paternelle, Marie-Aurore de Saxe, fille naturelle de Maurice 
de Saxe, maréchal de France, et de |’actrice Marie Rinteau, dite de Verriéres. Marie- 
Aurore avait €pousé, en secondes noces, Claude Dupin de Francueil; leur fils, 
Maurice Dupin, brillant officier, mourut accidentellement en 1808. I] laissait une 
fille Aurore, la future George Sand, alors agée de quatre ans, qui fut élevée 4 Nohant, 
par sa grand mere. 
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Ma famille se joint 4 moi pour vous offrir 
l’assurance de son dévouement. 


[ adresse: ] Monsieur 
Monsieur Duris Du Fresne 
A Chateauroux. 


[renvoyée:] au Cluzeau 
prés St Gaultier. Indre 
[ou Duris-Dufresne séjournait alors] 


[cachets postaux]: 16 aout 1829 17 aout 1829 


Quelques jours plus tard, l’aimable et complaisant député avait 
écrit 4 Jules Boucoiran dont il recut une réponse favorable. Avant de 
la transmettre 4 Mme Dudevant, Duris-Dufresne en a noté l’essentiel 
sur l’autographe de la lettre que nous venons de citer. De nombreux 
mots sont abrégés ou méme supprimés, mais il est facile de les rétablir, 
c’est ce que nous faisons en les présentant entre crochets carrés. 


Jai écrit 4 M. Boucoiran le 22 aott. Rép[ondu] le 31 envoyé la rép[onse] 
de M. Boucoiran ainsi [congue]: “M[onsieur] j’ai regu v[otre] l[ettre] 
du 21 et j’éprouve un vif besoin de vous remercier de la bienveillance que 

vious] voulez bien me témoigner, quant a la propo[sition] que vous me 
faites, elle ne peut manquer d’étre p[our] moi de beaucoup di’attraits par 
la peint[{ure] aimable que v[ous] me faites de M. et Me Dudevant. Mais 
je ne puis étre libre que dans les rers j[ours] d’octobre. Si cette époque 
convient, je pourrais donner un mois, tems qui, j’espére, serait plus que 
suffisant. Mes prétenti[ons] ne seront jamais excessives, mais je ne pourrais 
cependant moins demander qu’un couple de cent fr{ancs],”° frais payés. 
Je désire que cela puisse convenir. 


Madame Dudevant se déclara tout a fait satisfaite: 


Comment vous remercier, monsieur, de la continuité de soins que vous 
avez bien voulu donner 4 !’affaire qui m/’intéresse, et comment puis-je 
m’excuser de vous avoir si souvent importuné de mes lettres? J’ai agi avec 
autant d’indiscrétion et de confiance que j’eusse pu me le permettre avec 
un de mes amis, et vous avez voulu m’engager par la reconnaissance 4 vous 
porter le méme dévouement que j’ai pour ceux que j’aime et que je connais 
de vieille date. 

La demande de monsieur Boucoiran me parait fort raisonnable et s'il 
réussit selon mes désirs je croirai avoir mal payé avec de l’argent le service 
qu'il m’aura rendu. Pour vous épargner la peine d’écrire de nouveau pour 


* Cette somme de deux cents francs correspond a environ six cents nouveaux 


francs de 1960. 
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moi je joins ici un mot d’accord pour lui™ dont je vous prie seulement 
de vouloir bien mettre l’addresse afin de la faire jetter 4 la poste, 4 moins 
que vous ne veuillez l’appuyer de votre crédit qui m’a été si utile en cette 
circonstance. 

Je désire bien vivement, monsieur, que notre bonne fortune vous rap- 
proche de nous bientdt, afin que je puisse vous exprimer de vive voix ma 
gratitude et le prix que j’attache a votre intérét. Vos lettres me le témoi- 
gnent d’une maniére trop flatteuse pour que je ne souhaite pas d’entendre 
de plus prés ces paroles d’encouragement et de bienveillance, la premiére 
fois que vous viendrez a la Chatre. J’espére que vous n’oublierez pas qu’il 
y a tout prés de la une personne bien désireuse de vous voir et bien pressée 
de vous remercier. 

Aurore Dudevant 
Ma famille vous prie d’agréer l’assurance de son dévouement. 


Nohant 2 7>re [1829] 


[adresse: ] Monsieur 
Monsieur Duris Dufresne 
Argenton. 


[renvoyée:] a Chateauroux 


[cachets postaux:] La Chatre 3 sep 1829 4 sep 1829 Argenton 6 sep 
1829 


[Annotation de Duris-Dufresne:] de Nohant prés la Chatre 2 7bre 1829 


Jules Boucoiran s’installa chez les Dudevant en octobre et il y resta 
prés de trois mois. Le 14 décembre Aurore écrivait 4 son mari absent 
de Nohant: ‘Mandez-moi ce qu’il faut donner 4 M. Boucoiran et je 
le congédierai. [. . .] Il faut pourtant que je sache a quoi m’en tenir 
et ou prendre cet argent, car je ne veux pas garder ce jeune homme 
éternellement. I] ne me plait pas beaucoup.’ ” 


De ce premier séjour de Boucoiran 4 Nohant,"* et malgré ce qu’elle 
en écrit 4 Casimir pour le rassurer peut-étre sur la nature de ses senti- 
ments, date le début de l’amitié qui unira jusqu’a la mort Aurore Dude- 


* Lettre publiée dans George Sand, Correspondance 1812-1876 (Paris, 1882-84), 
I, 74-75. 

“L’autographe de cette lettre est conservé 4 la Bibliothéque Spoelberch de 
Lovenjoul, a Chantilly, ms E 868, fol. 92. Nous remercions M. Jean Pommier, 
membre de |’Institut, conservateur de la Bibliotheque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, qui 
a bien voulu nous autoriser 4 publier ici plusieurs fragments de lettres inédites. Ce 
fragment a déja été publié par André Maurois, Lélia, p. 110. 

* Jules Boucoiran fut rappelé 4 Nohant par Mme Dudevant, lorsqu’elle eut 
décidé d’aller vivre a Paris une partie de l’année. Il reprit son préceptorat auprés 
de Maurice en janvier 1831. 
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vant au précepteur de son fils. Les lettres qu’elle lui a écrites pendant 
année 1830 en témoignent par leur ton familier et les sujets assez 
intimes qu’elle aborde.* 

C’est dans |’amitié que, pendant toute cette période, Aurore semble 
chercher une compensation a une vie conjugale assez décevante. Elle 
cherche a aider ceux qu'elle affectionne, notamment en demandant 
pour eux l’appui de son nouvel ami, Duris-Dufresne. Faute de docu- 
ments nous ne savons pas exactement quand ils se sont vus au cours 
de cet hiver 1829-30, mais une lettre de l’été 1830 prouve qu'elle a 
pris l’habitude de recourir a lui pour ses protégés. 

Juillet 1830! La France a vécu pendant trois jours sa seconde révo- 
lution: sur le tréne, les Bourbons sont remplacés par les Orléans. Date 
capitale aussi pour la baronne Dudevant! Le 3o juillet, au chateau 
du Coudray, prés de Nohant, chez son ami Charles Duvernet, elle 
rencontre pour la premiére fois Jules Sandeau; le futur académicien 
n’est encore qu’un beau jeune homme blond de dix-neuf ans, dont 
elle s’éprend avec passion.”® 

Malgré les heures graves que vit la France au lendemain de la révo- 
lution, elle ne craint pas d’importuner son député aux prises avec des 
problémes politiques de la plus haute importance. C’est qu'il s’agit 
cette fois-ci du pére de Jules Sandeau; avec quelle habileté elle lui 
présente sa requéte! 


Vous étes occupé de choses si graves, que je n’ose pas vous parler des 
intéréts que j’ai mis entre vos mains et des espérances que j’ai fondées 
sur vos bontés pour moi. Cependant il faut que j’éclaircisse avec vous rin 
point délicat, un véritable cas de conscience, car on peut avoir de la con- 
science sans dévotion. Je vous ai demandé avant la révolution de vous 
intéresser 4 Mr Mollié notre ami,’* et vous me |’avez promis et ce n’est 
pas pour vous le rappeller, que je vous en parle car je sais que vous ne 
l’avez point oublié et votre parole me suffit. Mais plusieurs personnes vous 


“ Publiées en partie dans Correspondance, I. Souvent le confident de Mme Dude- 
vant, Boucoiran fit plusieurs séjours 4 Nohant et elle vint le voir 4 Nimes, notam- 
ment lorsqu’elle partit pour Majorque en octobre 1838. 

“Le récit de cette rencontre a été consigné par Charles Duvernet dans ses 
mémoires, encore en grande partie inédits; mais cet épisode a été publi¢ par Mabel 
Silver, Jules Sandeau (Paris, 1936), p. 22. 

* M. Mollié était le beau-pére de son ami Alexis Pouradier Duteil (ou Dutheil), 
avocat 4 La Chatre. Il sera de nouveau question de la famille Mollié dans la lettre 
du 4 février 1831 publiée ci-aprés. Voir aussi Correspondance, I, 159-163, ou, dans 
une lettre 4 Duteil, du 15 février 1831, George Sand donne le résultat de ses dé- 
marches en faveur de M. Mollié. 
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ont encore écrit depuis, pour la méme demande. Dutheil mon tres fidéle 
ami et le gendre de Mr Mollié fut chargé par la famille de rédiger cette 
demande en forme, mais un sentiment de délicatesse que j’ai apprécié 
lempéche de désigner aucune place actuellement occupée, dans notre 
pays. Je sais que Mr Mollié lui-méme ne voudrait point y revenir attiré 
par la dépouille d’autrui. Et moi, qui vous ai demandé de le protéger je 
me trouve dans un grand embarras; car Mr Sandot * contréleur ambulant 
4 la Chatre, craint de perdre sa place et pour rien au monde je ne voudrais 
avoir touché du bout du doigt seulement, a la ruine d’une famille. Me 
pardonnerez-vous de vous ennuyer de ces détails et d’oublier honorable 
député de la gauche pour commeérer de mes sentimens avec homme géné- 
reux et bon qui m’inspire tant de confiance? Me voila dans une position 
assez ridicule, vous demandant de vous intéresser 4 un homme que je ne 
connais guéres, dont je ne sais pas les opinions et qui ne m’a point de- 
mander de travailler pour lui. Mais je suis liée avec ses enfans ** qui méri- 
tent le plus vif intérét et dont l'un, annonce un homme de mérite pour 
l’avenir. Hier il me parlait de sa position et craignait de voir son éduca- 
tion entravée et perdue, car disait-il, si mon pére est renvoyé, il aura 
quelque chose de plus pressé 4 nous faire avaler, que du grec et du latin, 
c’est du pain. Je me gardai bien de lui promettre de vous en parler. Un 
juste sentiment de fierté l’eut peut-étre empéché d’y consentir, mais je 
me promis d’avoir recours 4 vous. J’ai compté sur votre patience, a 
m’entendre expliquer que désirant voir Mr Mollié rapproché de nous, je 
ne voudrais pas faire éloigner Mr Sandot. Si je ne vous semble pas folle, 
le nouveau secours que je réclame de vous, c’est de mettre ma lettre dans 
un coin de votre bureau et ce qu’elle contient dans un coin de votre 
mémoire pour ne |’en tirer qu’au moment ot quelqu’un vous demanderait 
de travailler a l’expulsion de Mr Sandot. Alors pesez dans la balance de 
votre estime et de vos affections, la demande du nouveau solliciteur et la 
mienne et agissez en conséquence. Voila mon devoir accompli et ce qui 
m’enhardit auprés de vous, c’est que tiraillé de tous cétés comme vous 
devez l’étre, pour faire obtenir des places, ma priére de vous en faire 
maintenir une, peut étre considérée comme piquante vue la rareté du fait. 

Et voulez permettre encore, que je vous prie de me garder le secret sur 
cette démarche? car il faut dire toute la vérité, Mr Sandot, tout obscur 
fonctionnaire qu’il est, ne plait pas 4 mes bons libéraux et vous savez, vous 
qui toujours avez refusé les salaires de parti avec un noble mépris, vous 
savez que la plus belle des causes, compte souvent parmi ses soutiens, des 
hommes qui ne se piquent pas de tant de vertu. Pour ma part j’en connais 


“ George Sand ne se soucia jamais beaucoup de l’orthographe des noms propres. 
Il s’agit ici de Julien-Jean Sandeau, pére de Jules, modeste fonctionnaire, qui avait 
été nommé a La Chatre en 1818. La passion naissante d’Aurore pour Jules lui 
faisait redouter le pire; elle craignait que les opinions légitimistes de M. Sandeau 
ne le désignent comme proie aux partisans du nouveau régime. 

* Jules Sandeau avait une soeur, Félicie, qu’Aurore considérait comme une amie. 
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bon nombre, qui ne voyent dans cette belle histoire de notre jeune révo- 
lution que le signal des vengeances particuliéres et du pillage légal et comme 
ils me feraient passer pour une cidevant comme ils m’accuseraient de 
vouloir nuire a /a cause s’ils savaient que je céde 4 un mouvement de justice 
et de sincérité! Dieu merci, je ne suis qu’une femme et je puis me mettre 
4 ’ombre pour garder ma conscience sans coup férir. Vous ne serez peut- 
étre pas si heureux vous, monsieur dans votre belle carriére. Il vous faudra 
combattre ouvertement pour la vraie liberté, contre une prétendue liberté 
qui n’est qu’une tyrannie sous le masque. Mais vous étes brave et je ne 
le suis pas. Chacun son métier. 


Voulez-vous me permettre de presser la main qui signe nos traités de 
gloire, de paix et de liberté? 
Aurore Dudevant 
Nohant 23 aout. [1830] 


[adresse: ] Monsieur 
Monsieur Duris Dufresne. 
Député de l’'Indre. 
Boulevard des capucines. 
A Paris 


[cachets postaux:] La Chatre 24 aoit 1830 25 aoit 1830 


[Annotation de Duris-Dufresne: ] R[épondu] le 26 et ret 7bre 


Malheureusement nous ne connaissons pas ces deux réponses. Quoi 
qu il en soit les relations restérent trés amicales entre eux. 

“Vous étes brave et je ne le suis pas’ écrivait-elle 4 la fin de sa lettre; 
avenir va démontrer qu’elle était brave 4 sa fagon. En effet, pour 
suivre 4 Paris son jeune amant Sandeau, elle va rompre avec son foyer, 
avec son milieu social et commencer une vie nouvelle.” Son mari ne 
lui versait qu’une rente insuffisante pour qu’elle puisse vivre conve- 
nablement, s’installer dans ses meubles; il lui fallut donc essayer de 
gagner quelqu’argent, ce qui n’était guére facile 4 cette époque, pour 
une femme de sa condition. La carriére des lettres la tentait, elle 
écrivait avec facilité; mais sans guide et sans protection la réussite 
était problématique. Dans |’Histoire de ma vie, elle raconte comment 
Duris-Dufresne lui vint en aide: ‘Mon bon vieux ami Duris-Dufresne, 
4 qui, des premiers j’avais confié mon projet d’écrire [. . .] 4 qui j’avais 
lu bien en secret quelques pages, 4 Nohant [. . .] me proposa un de 
ses collégues 4 la chambre M. de Kératry,” qui faisait des romans, et 

*La planche II reproduit un portrait de George Sand, dessiné par elle-méme 


en 1831. L’original se trouve au Musée George Sand et de la Vallée Noire, 4 La Chatre. 
* Auguste de Kératry (1769-1859), homme politique et littérateur. Député 
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qu'il me donna pour un juge fin et sévére.’** Les deux lettres suivantes 
apportent des précisions sur cet épisode quelque peu romancé plus 
tard.” 

La premiére de ces lettres est datée: mercredi matin; le cachet postal 
de la page d’adresse permet de compléter: 2 février 1831 (Aurore 
était a Paris depuis le 4 janvier). 


Je rentre chez moi et j’apprends que vous avez eu la bonté d’y venir 
ce matin avec Monsieur de Kératry, je recgois en méme tems le billet que 
vous avez bien voulu me laisser hier et que mon portier ne m’avait pas 
remis, car de tous les portiers, le mien est le plus ivrogne, et de toutes les 
portiéres sa femme est la plus béte. Les gronder, n’aurait pas réparé la 
perte d’une matinée qui eut été pour moi si précieuse, mais il me tarde de 
vous remercier d’une si active bienveillance et d’une si chaude amitié. 
Réparez je vous en prie, auprés de Monsieur Keératry, l’étourderie apparente 
de ma conduite je serai exacte au rendez-vous qu'il veut bien me donner 
c’est encore 4 vous que je devrai une si heureuse circonstance. Je vous 
lai dit, je m’habitue 4 compter sur vous, comme si je méritais tant de 
bontés. 


P.S. J’irai chez vous demain matin, de bonne heure. 


[adresse: ] Monsieur Duris Dufresne. 
Boulevard des Capucines No 7, 
Paris. 


La seconde est datée: vendredi; elle porte de la main de Duris- 
Dufresne la mention: 4 fev 1831. 


Monsieur et généreux ami, (vous me permettrez bien de vous donner 
ce titre), je viens de recevoir la démission de Mme Decerfz ** et une lettre 
de sa fille, que je vous supplie de parcourir. Je crois que cette cause ne 
peut étre mieux plaidée que par elle, et que vous ne pourrez refuser votre 
intérét 4 deux femmes remarquables a tous égards. Avec de telles gens, 


libéral en 1818, il fut nommé conseiller d’Etat en 1830, pair de France en 1837. En 
1849, il fut élu député du Finistére 4 l’Assemblée législative, et en 1851, il abandonna 
la vie politique. Il a laissé de nombreux ouvrages et articles de journaux. 

™ Histoire de ma vie, XVII, 19-22. 

* Histoire de ma vie, XVII, 23-27. 

* Madame Decerfz connaissait Aurore depuis de longues années. Son mari, 
le docteur Decerfz, médecin 4 La Chatre, avait soigné Mme Dupin de Francueil. 
Pour V’histoire de leur amitié, cf. Jean de Varilhe, Les années d’adolescence de 
George Sand (Guéret, 1956). Mme Decerfz était directrice de la poste aux lettres 
a La Chatre; nous n’avons pu déterminer pour quelles raisons elle donnait sa démis- 
sion. Sa fille, Laure, épousa en décembre 1833, un ami de George Sand, Alphonse 
Fleury, surnommé le Gaulois. 
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les services ne tombent pas sur un terrain stérile, et d’ailleurs, je serai si 
heureuse, moi, d’avoir été utile 4 ma meilleure amie! Vous connaissez ce 
bonheur 1a, il vous dédommage des dégouts attachés au rdéle élevé que 
vous remplissez, procurez-le moi, ce sera encore un bienfait de votre amitié 
et il est doux de se sentir redevable envers ceux qu’on estime et qu’on 
révére. 

Je n’insisterai point sur la délicatesse des démarches qui nous sont con- 
fiées, les lettres ci-jointes contiennent assez de priéres a ce sujet. Je me 
permets de vous en mettre encore une sous les yeux. Elle est de votre 
fidéle patriote Jules Néraud * et son écriture vous est assez familiére pour 
que vous lisiez sans fatigue, tout oF concerne le } jeune Poplin. J’ai bien 
encore recu des doléances de la famille Mollié, mais c’est assez vous fatiguer 
pour aujourd'hui. Une autre fois, } je vous importunerai de nouveau si vous 
ne m’envoyez pas promener, ce que je mériterais vraiment bien! 

J'ai vu ce matin monsieur Keratry. Jen ai été recue avec une bien- 
veillance et une bonté, que je dois encore 4 vous. Je me plais 4 compter 
tous les services que vous me rendez. La reconnaissance est un sentiment 
si doux et pour celui qui l’inspire, et pour celui qui l’éprouve! 


Cette entrevue, on le sait, n’eut pas les résultats espérés; M. de 
Kératry ne lui donna pas les conseils qu’elle était venue chercher; il 
l’encouragea seulement a étre une bonne mére de famille: ‘une femme 
ne doit pas écrire’ lui dit-il.* Le vieux gentilhomme breton n’était 
guére féministe! Ce fut en définitive auprés de Latouche,” cousin de 
ses amis Duvernet, qu’Aurore, 4 qui pourtant il ne plaisait pas, trouva 
la possibilité de prendre le départ. Il lui confia dans le Figaro, petit 
journal satirique qu’il dirigeait, la rédaction de courts articles et d’échos 
que l’on désignait sous le nom de bigarrures. 

L’échec qu'elle subit auprés de Kératry ne diminua en rien sa re- 
connaissance pour Duris-Dufresne. Dans la mesure de ses moyens, 
elle essayait de la lui prouver: elle stimulait le zéle de Casimir Dude- 
vant pour la cause de leur député; le 20 février 1831, elle écrivait a 
son mari: ‘Il va y avoir des élections [. . .] Commence donc 4 travailler 
opinion [. . .] Je pense que tu es toujours dévoué au personnage 


“Jules Néraud (1795-1855), botaniste, ami de George Sand. Elle l’avait sur- 
nommé le Malgache en raison de ses séjours 4 Madagascar et a l’ile de la Réunion. 

* Histoire de ma vie, XVII, 25. 

* Hyacinthe Thabaud de Latouche, connu sous le nom d’Henri de Latouche, 
né 4 La Chatre en 1785, mort 4 Aulnay, prés de Paris en 1851, a été tour 4 tour 
poéte, romancier, auteur dramatique, journaliste. Son véritable titre de gloire a 
été la publication des oeuvres du poéte André Chénier. A propos des sentiments 
d’Aurore concernant Latouche cf. Wladimir Karénine, George Sand, sa vie et ses 
oeuvres (Paris, 1899-1926), I, 325-326, note 2. 
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politique de Mr Duris-Dufresne. Je t’ai vu jusqu’ici le regarder comme 
homme qui nous convenait [. . .] J’ai pensé que tu donnerais ta voix 
et que tu demanderais celle de tes connaissances pour Mt Duris-Dufresne 
[. . .]’* Toute cette lettre est un plaidoyer en faveur de la candi- 
dature de son protecteur. Le 26 mars 1831, Aurore revient a la charge 
auprés de Casimir: ‘Mr Duris-Dufresne ne m’a pas demandé compte 
de tes intentions. Seulement comme le hazard a amené la conversa- 
tion sur ce sujet, j’ai cru lui faire plaisir en lui disant que tu voterais 
toujours pour lui.’ * 

Solliciteuse impénitente, elle ne cessait d’adresser au député de 
l’Indre les requétes les plus diverses aussi bien pour ses amis que pour 
elle-méme. 


On nous promet une séance intéressante pour demain, Mon excellent 
ami. Vous m’avez promis de me faire pénétrer quelque jour dans |’antre 
ou dans le sanctuaire (comme il vous plaira de l’appeller.) 7° mais je crains 
que le moyen que vous m’avez indiqué ne soit pas praticable dans un tems 
ou les abords sont assiégés de curieux et d’amateurs. Vous arrivez a la 
chambre a midi, et déja toutes les tribunes sont pleines. Si vous pouviez 
me procurer quelques billets, ou un écrit de votre part pour m’en faire 
délivrer, je vous serais redevable d’un nouveau témoignage d’obligeance 
et d’amitié. Deux ou trois de mes amis qui me voyent occupée a vous 
écrire, m’assiégent de leurs demandes pour obtenir de m’accompagner a 
la séance. L’un prétend qu’il a sauvé la patrie lundi dernier,*° l'autre qu'il 
a eu les pieds écrasés par le cheval d’un gendarme un troisiéme, (c’est 
Planet) ** qu’il devient hydropique a force de patriotisme. Je vous laisse 
le soin de peser leurs importans services et si ce n’est pas trop demander, 
je vous prie de leur fournir ainsi qu’a moi le moyen de pénétrer dans |’en- 
ceinte de vos délibérations. 

Planet ira demain matin recevoir votre réponse. Je le charge de vous 
remercier, car je sais que vous avez toujours intention de satisfaire a 
toutes les demandes et vous m’avez en quelque sorte gdtée en ne repoussant 


* Autographe, Bibliotheque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, ms E 868, fol. 141-142. 
Fragment en partie publié par Louise Vincent, George Sand et le Berry (Paris, 
1919), I, 157-158, qui le date a tort du 21 février. 

* Autographe, Bibliotheque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, ms E 868, fol. 145 (frag- 
ment inédit). 

* Il s’agit de la Chambre des Députés ot siégeait Duris-Dufresne. 

* Allusion a l’émeute du lundi précédent 14 février. A l’occasion d’un service 
religieux célébré pour l’anniversaire de la mort du duc de Berry, des émeutiers 
avaient saccagé l’église et le presbytére de Saint Germain |’Auxerrois ou avait eu 
lieu la cérémonie. 

“Gabriel de Planet (1809-1853) faisait partie du groupe de jeunes étudiants 
berrichons qui entourait Aurore Dudevant a Paris. Il fut plus tard avoué 4 La Chatre. 
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jamais les miennes. Recevez l’assurance de mon dévouement affectueux. 


Aurore D. 
Samedi soir [19 février 1831] 


[adresse:] Monsieur Duris-Dufresne 
Député de l’'Indre. 
Boulevard des capucines 7. 
Paris 


Quelques jours plus tard, nouvelle lettre: 


Jai été chez vous ce matin mon excellent ami, pour vous demander 
quelques avis. Un jeune homme que vous avez vu chez moi, s’occupe d’un 
petit travail littéraire qui ne manque ni d’esprit ni d’originalité, mais comme 
jusqu ici, il s’est plus occupé de littérature que de politique, il aurait besoin 
de direction, c’est 4 dire d’une heure d’entretien avec vous. En égoiste, 
je m’étais chargée de la commission ce matin. J’aurais fait ses affaires et 
les miennes en lui volant cette entrevue, dont je lui aurais rendu verbale- 
ment le résultat. Ne vous ayant pas trouvé et forcée d’aller déjeuner de- 
main 4 l’autre bout de Paris, je vous prie de vouloir bien lui accorder 
demain matin quelques instans de bienveillance. Il ne s’agit que de lui 
désigner les principales girouettes de la chambre, celles dont le personnage 
politique s'est renouvellé le plus de fois, et 'indiquer en peu de mots les 
variations de leur conduite 4 des époques positives. Vous qui vivez de gré 
ou de force parmi ces gens-la, vous pourrez en un instant mettre le jeune 
écrivain au courant de circonstances qui lui demanderaient plusieurs jours 
de recherches dans les journaux de plusieurs années. Ces sortes d’opuscules 
n’ont de mérite que l’d-propos et quand elles demandent de longues ré- 
flexions, elles passent de mode avant que d’éclore. En lui rendant ce service, 
vous m’obligerez aussi, car je ne vous cache pas que j’ai quelque part dans 
cette bluette.* 

Il parait que Maitre Dupin * se trouve bien a la chambre, puisqu’il parle 
d’y rester un an encore. Faites-lui bien mes amitiés quand Lass verrez. 

Quand vous aurez la bonté de me venir voir veuillez me le faire dire la 
veille. Comptez sur mon dévouement bien affectueux. 


Aur Dudevant 


“Le jeune homme dont il est question ici, est Jules Sandeau, l'article qu'il 
préparait devait avoir pour titre Vision. Dans une lettre de 6 mars 1831 4 Charles 
Duvernet (Correspondance, I, 171), elle raconte comment l’article parut dans le 
Figaro du 5 mars. Voir aussi sur ce sujet: Mabel Silver, Jules Sandeau, pp. 29-30. 

” André-Marie-Jean-Jacques Dupin, dit Dupin ainé (1783-1865), homme poli- 
tique et magistrat, fut l’ami et le conseiller du duc d’Orléans, le futur roi Louis- 
Philippe. Il fit une brillante carriére politique sous la Monarchie de Juillet et la 
2°"* République. Lorsque cette lettre fut écrite, Dupin était 4 la Chambre le 


représentant du département de la Niévre. Nous avons de lui plusieurs ouvrages 
de droit et des mémoires. 
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[adresse: ] Monsieur Duris Dufresne 
Député de l’Indre 
Boulevard des Capucines 7. 
Paris 
[cachet postal:] 25 février 1831 


[Annotation de Duris-Dufresne:] 25. février 1831 


Ces quelques billets, il dut y avoir bien d’autres que nous ne con- 
naissons pas, révélent le confiante affection de la jeune femme pour 
lami plus 4gé qui accéde toujours a ses désirs et qu’elle est tentée de 
considérer comme le dispensateur de tous les biens. Ne lui a-t-elle 
pas également emprunté de l’argent ainsi qu’elle l’apprend a Casimir 
dans une lettre du 20 juillet 1831: ‘Je ne dois plus qu’a M* Duris- 
Dufresne qui a eu la bonté de me préter 500 francs avec lesquels j’ai 
satisfait tous mes marchands.’ ** 


Elle le remercie avec une grace charmante lorsque, revenue 4 Nohant 
en avril, elle l’invite 4 tenir la promesse qu’il lui a faite de venir la voir: 


Je vous dois bien de la reconnaissance mon excellent ami, pour tous les 
soins que vous m’avez prodigués. Je ne vous en ai pas assez remercié. 
Jespérais trouver une heure pour vous faire mes adieux mais au moment 
de mon départ, j’ai été accablée de tant d’occupations que je suis partie 
sans acquitter cette dette bien douce envers vous. J’espere que vous me 
fournirez loccasion de vous exprimer tout mon attachement, en tenant 
la promesse que vous m’avez faite de venir me voir. Il me serait bien 
doux de vous offrir quelque repos de coeur et d’esprit, aprés toutes ces 
agitations morales ot vous étes plongé. Du moins avec moi vous seriez 
compris et apprécié et je crois qu’une des grandes souffrances de votre 
condition politique c’est d’étre méconnu sans cesse par des adversaires 
de mauvaise foi. L’amitié doit étre douce aprés la guerre. Amis cruels 
que nous sommes, nous voulons pourtant vous replacer le casque en téte 
et l’épée au poing et vous envoyer faire une nouvelle croisade contre les 
infidéles. Nous aurons 4 combattre nous-mémes, la masse lourde et inerte 
des modérés qui a peur de vous. Laissez-nous faire et ensuite laissez-vous 
faire. 

Je ne sais pas encore un mot de ce qui se passe dans l’esprit de mes bons 
compatriotes. Je suis toute absorbée dans ce moment par le bonheur 
d’embrasser mes enfans, vous me le pardonnez bien. C’est 4 vous que mon 
fils doit d’avoir un excellent instituteur qui est en méme tems un ami. Je 
voudrais bien aussi vous devoir de n’avoir plus la goutte. 

Revenez donc promptement parmi nous mon bien bon ami. Mon mari 


“ Autographe, Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, ms E 868, fol. 151-152 
(inédit). 
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et mon frére vous désirent vivement et moi je serai heureuse de vous dire 
toute mon affection et tout mon dévouement. 


Aurore Dt 
Nohant, 14 avril. [1831] 


[adresse: ] Monsieur Duris Dufresne 
Député de I’Indre. 
Boulevard des Capucines. 7. 
Paris 


[cachets postaux:] La Chatre 14 avril 1831 16 avril 1831 


Et comme cette fois-ci il ne lui a pas accordé ce qu’elle demandait, 
elle revient a la charge quelques semaines plus tard d’une maniére plus 
pressante: 

5 juin. 

Vous m’aviez fait espérer, mon bien bon ami, que vous viendriez vous 
délasser un peu de vos orageuses occupations, aupreés de votre dévouée et 
reconnaissante amie. J’avais fait fleurir mon jardin a force, j’avais ordonné 
au mois de mai d’étre plus gracieux qu’a lordinaire, j’avais prié mon ange 
ou mon diable gardien de m’ inspirer tout ce qui pouvait vous consoler 
ou vous distraire des ennuis et des dégouts de votre triste session. Monsieur 
de Vasson votre neveu m’avait ontbad dans tous mes beaux réves et je 
vous ai attendu tous les jours, mais en vain. Avez-vous renoncé a cet 
aimable projet, et attendrez-vous le moment des élections pour m’accorder 
votre bonne visite? Ce sera un tems de préoccupations sérieuses et qui, 
je le crains, ne vous permettra guéres de nous faire jouir de votre présence 
parmi nous. Ne voulez-vous pas laisser "homme public dans son cabinet 
et nous apporter Mr Duris Dufresne, notre ami, pendant que vous en avez 
encore le tems! Quelque soit votre décision 4 cet égard, sachez bien que 
nous sommes dévoués a notre député autant qu’a notre ami et que nous 
désirons également l’un et l’autre. 

Aurore Dudevant 
[adresse:] Monsieur Duris Dufresne 
Député de I’Indre 


a Chateauroux 


[cachet postal: ] Chateauroux 5 juin 1831 


Duris-Dufresne vint plusieurs fois 4 Nohant; c’est probablement au 
cours d’une de ces visites que son hétesse fit de lui le portrait au crayon 
dont il est question dans une lettre 4 Edouard de Vasson: ‘J’ai eu le bon- 
heur de faire de lui un petit portrait bien mal dessiné mais trés ressem- 
blant. Je vous le montrerai comme une de mes plus précieuses reliques.’ *° 


* Copie, Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, ms E 920, fol. 257. Cette lettre, 
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En 1832, avec la publication d’/ndiana, Aurore, qui a pris le pseu- 
donyme de George Sand, est devenue célébre; l’inépuisable bienveil- 
lance de Duris-Dufresne, la sollicitude affectueuse avec laquelle il a 
veillé sur les débuts de la jeune femme dans la carriére littéraire, avaient 
forgé des liens qui ne furent pas rompus par la réussite de l’écrivain. 

En octobre de cette année 1832, alors qu’elle attendait sa visite a 
Nohant, Aurore part précipitamment pour Paris ** en lui laissant un 
billet d’excuse: 


Mon bien cher ami 

Pardonnez-moi, je pars. J’espérais pouvoir vous attendre, j’ai tout fait 
pour cela. Un devoir impérieux m’emporte malgré moi, malgré la fiévre 
que j’emporte en croupe et un autre mal qui dit-on galoppe aussi vite que 
nous. 

Mon ami j’avais pourtant bien besoin de vous voir. J’avais des soucis 4 
verser dans votre coeur. Vous m’en eussiez débarassée j’en suis sire. Dans 
huit jours je serai de retour. Vous retrouverai-je au pays? D’ici a peu de 
tems du moins, je vous embrasserai 4 Paris. Me pardonnez-vous? Il faut 
que vous me pardonniez je suis assez punie de ne pas vous voir. Aimez 
toujours un peu votre vieille amie. 

Aurore Dt 
[adresse: ] Monsieur Duris Dufresne. 
a Nohant. 


[Annotation de Duris-Dufresne:] 25 octobre 1831 Rép[ondu] le 27, a 
Paris 


Cette lettre est la derniére en date de celles qui sont conservées a 
Harvard College Library. 

Lorsqu’elle apprit la mort de son vieil ami, survenue le 3 novembre 
1837, dans des circonstances mystérieuses (on retrouva son corps a 
la morgue), George Sand fut accablée d’une profonde tristesse: ‘Oui 
certes c’est une grande perte et une affreuse fin, écrit-elle 4 un ami, 
j’en suis consternée et il me faudra faire un effort pour rendre un hom- 
mage littéraire 4 sa mémoire, quand mon coeur est si abattu et si con- 
tristé.’ * Ces sentiments sont d’une sincérité que l’on ne peut mettre 


inédite, doit dater de novembre 1837, George Sand y exprime ses condoléances pour 
la mort de Duris-Dufresne. Nous n’avons pu savoir ow se trouve maintenant le 
portrait en question. 

“Le devoir impérieux qui appelle Aurore 4 Paris est une brouille avec Jules 
Sandeau. Cf. Mabel Silver, Jules Sandeau, pp. 43-44. La date de 1831 est inacceptable. 

“Lettre adressée a Jules Néraud. Copie, Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, 
ms E 918, fol. 391. Fragment publié par Eugéne Sallé, ‘Jules Néraud ami de George 
Sand,’ Revue de Académie du Centre, 78* année (1951), p. 13. 
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en doute, lorsqu’on sait combien l’illustre romanciére fut toute sa vie 
fidéle dans ses amitiés et lorsqu’on se rappelle avec quelle émotion elle 


devait évoquer, quinze ans plus tard, le souvenir de Duris-Dufresne 
dans Histotre de ma vie. 


Marie Corproc’H 








Quelques lettres inedites de 
George Sand a Gustave Vaéz 


Es collections de Harvard College Library conservent plus 
de soixante autographes de George Sand, parmi lesquels 
cinquante-huit lettres. L’étude des microfilms, qu’ont bien 
voulu me communiquer Dr William H. Bond et Mr G. W. 

Cottrell, Jr, ce dont je tiens a les remercier, m’a permis d’identifier 
presque tous les destinataires et de préciser de nombreuses dates. Il ne 
sera peut-étre pas inutile de donner ici la liste sommaire de ces acquisi- 
tions, qui prendront place dans la Correspondance générale que je 
rassemble en vue de sa publication. 

Voici donc le détail des documents en question: 


une lettre, de 1848, 4 Eliza Ashurst 

une lettre, de 1858, au comte d’Aure 

une lettre, de 1850, au docteur Baret 

une lettre, de 1855, a l’actrice Bérengére 

une lettre, de 1863, 4 Thérése Blanc 

dix lettres, de 1829 4 1832, 4 Duris-Dufresne 

une lettre, de 1872, au général Ferri-Pisani 

une lettre, de 1835, 4 Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 

une lettre, de 1849, 4 Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire 

un recu, de 1852, a Arsene Houssaye 

une lettre, de 1841 (?), 4 Péditeur Perrotin 

une lettre, de 1865, 4 Louis Ratisbonne (ceci n’est qu’une conjecture) 

une lettre, de 1853 (?), a Alphonse Royer 

une lettre, de 1843 (?), a Eugéne Sue 

une lettre, de 1867, 4 Louis Ulbach 

trente-trois lettres, de 1853 4 1859, 4 Gustave Vaéz (certaines de ce groupe 
ayant des destinataires multiples: Vaéz et Royer, ou Vaéz et l’actrice 
Bérengére) 

une lettre, sans date, 4 un inconnu 


On trouve en outre, avec une inscription signée dans un album et 
deux versions d’une chanson populaire recueillie sur des lévres pay- 
sannes, intéressant document de folklore, deux poémes burlesques, 
‘La nuit’ et ‘Vaéz le beau tauréador’ [sic]: faits en ¢ollaboration par 
George Sand, son fils Maurice, sa fille Solange, le peintre Eugéne 
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Lambert et Bérengére, ces vers sans queue ni téte présentent un exem- 
ple des plaisanteries échevelées qu’on aimait dans |’entourage de la 
romanciére. 

Les plus importantes de ces lettres sont probablement celles qui 
furent adressées 4 Duris-Dufresne et qu’étudie dans ce numéro Mme 
Marie Cordroc’h: les documents qui éclairent les débuts d’un écrivain 
sont toujours les plus rares et ceux sur lesquels les biographes se jettent 
le plus avidement. 

Le paquet le plus abondant est celui des lettres 4 Gustave Vaéz. Au 
nombre d’une trentaine, elles vont de juillet 1853 4 janvier 1859 et, 
sans couvrir enti¢érement la période ot l’écrivain et le directeur de 
théatre furent en relations, elles donnent un large échantillon de leur 
correspondance et de leurs rapports a la fois professionnels et amicaux. 

Jean-Nicolas-Gustave van Nieuwenhuysen, né a Bruxelles le 6 dé- 
cembre 1812, avait adopté, pour se lancer dans le monde littéraire et 
théatral de Paris, un pseudonyme plus facile 4 prononcer et 4 lire: Gus- 
tave Vaéz. Bref ou long, le nom n’a pas beaucoup surnagé. Son dé- 
tenteur a été un de ces innombrables faiseurs de piéces innombrables: 
drames, comédies, livrets d’opéra, nécessaires en tout temps a l’appétit 
du spectateur parisien, cet ogre. Piéces 4 succés, mais au succés vite 
éteint, comme feu de paille, et que nul directeur ne songerait 4 reprendre 
aujourd’hui, 4 moins de rechercher la faillite. La plupart de ses pro- 
ductions avaient été écrites en collaboration avec Alphonse Royer, 
tout aussi oublié, et si leurs noms accolés se retrouvent parfois sous 
les yeux de nos contemporains, c’est qu’ils ont signé ensemble les livrets 
d’opéras fameux, comme Lucie de Lammermoor, La Favorite, Othello 

. mais lit-on encore les livrets? 

Ensemble aussi ils furent mis 4 la téte de ’Odéon en 1853. C'est a 
ce moment que George Sand fait leur connaissance, et particuliérement 
celle de Vaéz. Sous leur direction, elle allait faire jouer sur ce théatre 
deux de ses piéces: Mauprat (28 novembre 1853), Maitre Favilla (15 
septembre 1855). Les lettres que nous avons choisies pour les publier 
ici ont trait 4 ces deux ouvrages et a leurs interprétes. La premiere est 
particuliérement importante, car George Sand y développe son esthé- 
tique de théatre. 

Vaéz vint 4 Nohant 4 plusieurs reprises, et Bérengére y fit de longs 
séjours. Mais il faut dire quelques mots de cette jeune actrice dont le 
nom véritable était Adéle Bunau. Elle était venue pour la premiére 
fois 4 Nohant dans l’été de 1853 afin d’y jouer, sur le petit théatre- 
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laboratoire ou George Sand essayait ses piéces,’ des rdles d’ingénue, 
et d’abord celui de Reine (seize ans) dans Le Pressoir. Ingénue 4 la 
scéne, elle |’était moins 4 la ville: Vaéz ne se contentait pas d’étre son 
directeur. Ils collaboraient. Elle signa avec lui, si j’ose m’exprimer 
ainsi, deux enfants, l’un qu’elle perdit le soir méme de la premiére 
représentation de Maitre Favilla ou elle tenait le rdle de Juliette, l’autre 
qui sera la filleule de George Sand.’ Malgré son charme, Bérengére 
ne fit pas une carriére éclatante et demeura confinée dans des rdéles 
secondaires. Mais il faut dire qu’a cause de son charme, les attentions 
d’une téte couronnée l’éloignérent du théatre. L’heureux rival de Vaéz 
était le roi de Hollande, Guillaume III, grand-pére de la souveraine 
actuelle. Une note conservée a la collection Lovenjoul a Chantilly 
l’affirmait, sans preuves toutefois. J’ai été assez heureux pour en dé- 
couvrir récemment la confirmation irréfutable, écrite de main royale.* 

Les trois lettres d’aoiit 1855 que nous donnons ont été choisies a 
dessein afin de jeter quelque lumiére sur un incident déja connu des 
baudelairiens. Le poéte avait écrit 4 George Sand, le 14 aoit,* une 
longue lettre assez entortillée pour lui recommander Marie Daubrun,° 
sa maitresse, qui désirait obtenir un rdle dans la nouvelle piéce, Maitre 
Favilla. Sand, qui n’avait pas conservé un mauvais souvenir de l’actrice 
(elle avait joué dans une reprise de Frangois le Champi, et fait partie 
de la premiére distribution de Claudie), répondit aussitét, et favorable- 
ment. Cette réponse est assez connue, et plus encore les commentaires 
acides dont Baudelaire griffa l’autographe: je les reproduis cependant 
ici pour le lecteur qui ne pourrait pas s’y référer, afin de lui faciliter 
Pintelligence des textes qui vont suivre: 


*Voir la planche I qui représente George Sand dans le personnage d’Inésilla de 
L’aventuriére, piéce jouée sur le théatre de Nohant en 1849, d’aprés une aquarelle 
de son fils Maurice conservée 4 la Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet des Estampes 
(reproduite de Bibliothéque Nationale, George Sand: Exposition organisée pour 
le cent cinquantiéme anniversaire de sa naissance, Paris, 1954, Pl. 1). 

* Victorine-Isabelle-Aurore Vaéz fut baptisée le 5 juillet 1857 en l’église de 
Lourouer-Saint-Laurent, prés de Nohant. Bérengére signa ‘Bérengére Vaéz’ sans 
avoir droit 4 l’un ni a l’autre nom. Voir Abbé Clément, ‘George Sand: souvenirs 
d’un curé de campagne,’ La Quinzaine, ter juillet 1901. 

* Bibliotheque Historique de la Ville de Paris, Collection Aurore Sand, ms G. 
5.918. 

“Wladimir Karénine, George Sand, sa vie et ses oeuvres (Paris, 1899-1926), IV, 
292-294. 

*Sur Marie Brunaud ou Brunod, dite Daubrun, voir Albert Feuillerat, Baudelaire 
et la Belle aux cheveux dor (New Haven, Conn., 1941). 
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Monsieur, c’était une chose convenue, j’ignorais qu’elle fit rompue et 
j'ignore encore pourquoi. Je regretterais beaucoup Mile Daubrun, et si 
je puis faire que !’on revienne 4 elle, je le ferai certainement. 

Je vais écrire de suite. Agréez l’expression de mes sentimens distingués. 


George Sand 
Nohant 16 aout [18]55 ° 


Annotations de Baudelaire: ‘Remarquez la faute de frangais: de 
suite, pour tout de suite.’" “La devise marquée sur la cire était: Vitam 
impendere vero. M™ Sand m’a trompé et n’a pas tenu sa promesse. 
Voir, dans |’Essai sur le principe générateur des révolutions, ce que de 
Maistre pense des écrivains qui adoptent cette devise. C. B.’ 

On décidera aprés la lecture des trois lettres des 12, 16 et 23 aout si 
George Sand méritait les reproches du poéte. Non seulement elle 
avait proposé Marie Daubrun, mais encore elle a insisté deux fois pour 
que le cas fit revu. Dans son étude documentée sur la Belle aux cheveux 
d’or, M. Albert Feuillerat s’est un peu trop avancé en écrivant que 
‘George Sand promit de s’entremettre, mais elle ne semble pes : avoir 
agi avec beaucoup d’empressement, si méme elle agit du tout.’ 

Au risque de faire bondir quelques baudelairiens, le moment ne 
serait-il pas opportun pour faire un sort 4 un texte de Pierre Louys 
publié naguére dans un bulletin d’autographes? ‘Il [Baudelaire] a vécu 
comme un comédien furieux de ne pas étre pape. Sa vilenie: il dédie 
trois poémes 4 Hugo qu’il attaque en dessous. I] dédie ses poémes en 
prose 4 Houssaye que, par derriére, il traite de canaille.’ ° Louys aurait 
pu ajouter l’incident Sand: sollicitant 4 la romanciére, Baudelaire ne 
recule pas devant les mots “génie,’ ‘admiration,’ et par derriére, on sait 
comment il la traite! A tout prendre, on peut préférer |’attitude de 
Victor Hugo écrivant 4 Paul Meurice, le 22 décembre 1863, 4 propos 


* Autographe, Bibliothéque Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, ms E 912, fol. 223. Publié 
par Eugéne Crépet, Charles Baudelaire: oeuvres posthumes et correspondances iné- 
dites (Paris, 1887), p. 290, puis par Karénine, George Sand, IV, 294-295. 

"Il est piquant de noter que Baudelaire faisait aussi dans sa correspondance la 
faute dont il fait 4 George Sand un crime. Voir par exemple Baudelaire, Corres- 
pondance générale, publié om Jacques Crépet (Paris, 1947-53), 1, 89. 

* Baudelaire et la Belle, p. 6. 

* Bulletin Marc Loliée, N" Xx (1957). Cest Le Spleen de Paris qu’il dédie a 
Houssaye. On trouvera une liste de canailles dans Oeuvres completes, publiées par 
Yves-Gérard Le Dantec (Paris, 1954), p. 1221. 
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de Baudelaire: ‘On dit qu’il m’est 4 peu prés ennemi. Cependant je 
lui rendrai le service qu’il me demande.’ ” 


Lerrre I” 

Page lere. 

Nohant 22 
Juillet [1853] 

Cher Vanova™ etc —venez pour le 31 —Cc’est 4 dire —venez pour 
voir notre pressoir ** et notre petite reine qui y sera charmante, et arrivez 
par conséquent quelques jours d’avance, le plutot possible, pour nous 
d’abord, et puis pour n’étre pas trop fatigué et endormi le jour de la repré- 
sentation. Vous m’aiderez a metire de l'ensemble dans nos derniéres repé- 
‘ titions et au besoin vous me ferez de bonnes observations sur les détails de 
la piece méme. 

Quant 4 Gabriel,* il y a du vrai dans les objections, pas dans toutes 
peut-€tre et pourtant, il est possible que je me sente persuadée quand nous 
en aurons causé. Vous savez qu’on ne fait de bonnes modifications que 
celles que l’on sent et pour cela, il faut bien comprendre les observations. 
En tout cas, si je n’arrivais pas 4 vous satisfaire et que Mr Royer eut des 
doutes sérieux, pour rien au monde je ne voudrais qu’il se crut engagé 
par ses bons procédés, 4 risquer de mal inaugurer sa premiére année par 
ma faute. Gardons tout cela secret et nous arriverons, ou a étre tous satis- 
faits de la piéce, ou a ne pas la jouer. Moi je ne crains jamais rien. Je 
risque tout quand j’ai fait de mon mieux, sans me soucier du résultat. Mais 
Vindifférence que j’ai pour moi-méme, je ne |’ai pas pour mes amis, et je ne 
voudrais jamais vous lancer dans une mauvaise affaire, quand méme par 
considération pour moi, vous le voudriez. Dans ce cas-la, c’est moi qui 
vous résisterais. 

Voila en résumé quel était mon but en faisant Gabriel comme ce I’a été 
aussi en faisant Mauprat. 

Il y avait une école romantique naguéres, créée par re et Dumas, 
bien soutenue ensuite par d’autres, et puis galvaudée par le fretin des imi- 
tateurs. Ces mauvaises imitations ont tué le genre. On a été las de crimes 
et de malheurs. Un des premiers, je suis venue faire réaction tout douce- 
ment avec mon petit Champi. Mon succés a été di a cette lassitude du 
gros drame plus qu’a la piéce. 

* Correspondance entre Victor Hugo et Paul Meurice, publiée par Eugéne Fas- 
quelle (Paris, 1909), p. 182. 

* Voir la reproduction des pages 1 et 2 4 la planche II. 

“Dans une lettre précédente (15 juillet), George Sand ‘charge’ le nom im- 
pronongable: ‘Cher Mr Vanovanuisant . . .’ 

*Le Pressoir, drame en 3 actes, dont la premiére représentation sera donnée 
le 13 septembre suivant au Gymnase-Dramatique. 

“Gabriel est un roman dialogué publié par George Sand dans la Revue des 
daux mondes des ter, 15 juillet et rer aout 1839. Balzac l’admirait. Il ne fut jamais 
porté a la scéne. 
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On est revenu au tendre, c’est fort bien, mais on a abandonné le fort et 
le large, et l’école shakespearienne dont Hugo, Dumas, et Ce avaient été 
ies restaurateurs est oubli¢e et dédaignée par ce veau de public qui va trop 
vite ou on le pousse. 

C’est un mal. Déja les imitateurs de Sédaine ont envahi le théatre et les 
défauts du genre (qui sont ce qu’il y a de plus facile 4 imiter) vont, un 
de ces soirs, ennuyer et rebuter ce méme public qui ne veut plus de choses 
tristes et qui va s'appercevoir pourtant que le tendre tourne au béte. 

Faut-il toujours étre a la queue de la mode du jour et le devoir de l’écri- 
vain n’est-il pas de tacher de retenir la bride quand le cheval va trop ex- 
clusivement sur une jambe? N’y avait-il donc rien dans cette école que 
voila finie faute de gout, de mesure et de sobriété, et qui pourtant nous a 
passionnés il y a vingt ans? On s’y est trop poignardé, trop assassiné, trop 
empoisonné, est-ce une raison pour que tout doive finir 4 présent par des 
mariages et des chansonnettes? Les grands théatres vont-ils tous devenir 
Gymnase, et n’est-ce pas 4 eux de ressusciter ce passé d’hier qui avait ses 
grandeurs et ses forces? Travailler pour la petite troupe poudrée et char- 
mante de Montigny,”* c’est amusant, sans doute, mais ce n’est qu’une face 
de l’art, et je ne vous cache pas que j’aimerais 4 tenter de faire revivre le 
drame sérieux qui seul permet le lyrisme. Le style s’en va si on n’y prend 
garde. Le vers se défend encore, mais la prose, 4 force de chercher le 
naturel, (et il le faut dans les choses de réalité,) arrive 4 ne plus exister 
comme langue.*® 

eres ee de retenir et d’étayer un des portiques du temple, prét 
a crouler enti¢rement? Moi, je m’y dévouerais, dussé-je casser plus d’une 
échelle. Mais je ne peux rien si je ne suis pas secondée par une direction 
convaincue comme moi de lutilité de la tentative au point de vue de l’art. 
Dés que l’on craint le public et que l’on se dit: le public n’aime pas cela, 
il n’y a plus moyen que l’auteur s’avance tout seul et triomphe de la 
répugnance de son pubiic en méme tems que de la défiance de ses inter- 
prétes. Rien ne réiissit que par la foi. Je sais que les questions positives 
arrivent en travers de tout cela. Je n’affecte pas un mépris pédantesque 
pour ces questions d’argent qui sont de vie ou de mort dans notre société, 
et jamais je ne lutterai contre elles dans la poche du prochain. Je ne trou- 
verai donc pas mauvais qu’on me dise, je ne peux pas sacrifier ma solva- 
bilité et mon existence 4 votre gouts et 4 vos croyances d’artiste. Seulement 

* Montigny, ou Adolphe Lemoine-Montigny, accueillit au Gymnase-Dramatique, 
dont il était directeur, neuf piéces de George Sand. 

“Il y a ici un rapprochement curieux a faire avec des pages assez célébres de 
Jean Giraudoux réhabilitant le théatre littéraire (76 ans plus tard): ‘L’incompré- 
hension, sinon le mépris du public, a été l’axiome de certain théatre parisien. Il 
s’agit de plaire, par les moyens les plus communs et les plus vils. Comme la langue 
frangaise, parlée et écrite correctement, résiste d’elle-méme 4 ce chantage [. . .] 
c’est contre elle qu’a été menée l’offensive [. . .] la prose n’est pas lache, pas sale, 
pas obscéne, pas facile’ (“Discours sur le théatre,’ in Littérature, Paris, 1941, pp. 
235-240). 
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je dis: réfléchissez (avant de vous trop livrer a la fantaisie aveugle du pu- 
blic), et voyez, si, en le contrariant un peu, vous n’en triompherez pas d’une 
maniere profitable a l’art et 4 vos intéréts. 

Ceci demande examen. Vous examinerez Ja question d’abord, Gabriel 
ensuite, et dans cette seconde partie de l’examen, j’écouterai toutes les 
raisons qui me prouveront que je ne suis pas d’accord avec mon but, ce qui 
est bien possible. 

Venez, cher, Donnez-nous encore quelques bons jours. Ce sera utile 
aussi a Reine. Cette petite étude qu’elle fait ici lui est bonne, elle a plus de 
moyens que vous ne croyez peut-etre et si on la développait, elle arriverait 
a étre une actrice charmante. Bonsoir et a bientot. 

G Sand 

Elle se plaint de n’avoir pas de vos nouvelles. 


Lettre II 


[Nohant 12 aodt 1855] *” 

Cher ami, vous étes un cruel, de m’enlever ma chére petite et les autres 
bons petits enfans au milieu de leurs vacances et des miennes, pour ce vilain 
gratis ** ot il me semble que vous pouviez en employer au moins, de moins 
fatigués que notre pauvre mignonne. Elle 2 beaucoup souffert de l’opium 
et du fer. Depuis deux jours seulement qu’elle y a renoncé et qu’elle s’est 
mise a boire de l’eau, elle était mieux. Et puis elle avait un si joli petit ane! 
Nous étions venus a bout aprés des recherches minutieuses, de trouver un 
bon ane et une bonne selle, et voila qu’il faut s’en aller tout d’u'. coup! 
— Si c’est pour Favilla, l’enfant vous ies que je ne désire pas du tout que 
vous y songiez si vite, le tems va devenir superbe, et elle me dit que l’odeon 
se ressent bien plus de la chaleur que des etrangers. Si, comme il est pro- 
bable, nous entrons dans les plus beaux jours de cette pluvieuse année, 
Favilla préchera dans le désert, et j’aimerais mieux voir passer les plus 
pressés. A moins que les engagemens de Rouviére’® ne l’empéchent 
d’attendre voyez donc, cher ami, a me retarder d’un mois ou six semaines, 
si vous pouvez d’ailleurs — Et dans ce cas-la, revenez moi avec ma Béran- 
gére *° ou renvoyez la moi avec celui des petits camarades dont vous 
n’aurez pas besoin. J’espére que ni eux ni personne ne vous cause d’in- 
quiétude ici. La chére fillette est trop aimée pour n’étre pas comme auprés 
d’une mére et de vrais fréres, vous le savez, n’est-ce pas? Et puis vous savez 


“Je crois devoir dater du 12 cette lettre non datée par George Sand, car la 
lettre sur la piéce (Maitre Favilla) annoncée dans celle-ci pour le lendemain et datée, 
elle, sur l’autographe, est du 13. 

* La ‘chére petite’ est Bérengére; les ‘bons petits enfans’ sont les jeunes acteurs 
de l’Odeon qui jouaient sur le théatre de Nohant et que Vaéz rappelait pour la 
représentation gratuite (le gratis) du 15 aout. 

“Philibert Rouviére (1809-1865), acteur qui se taillera un succés dans le réle 
principal de Maitre Favilla. George Sand lui dédiera la piéce. 

* George Sand écrit presque toujours Bérangére au lieu de Bérengére. 
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que s'il en était autrement, seulement a l'état d’ombre sur votre bonheur, 
je ne vous dirais pas que j’en réponds? 

Je vous écrirai demain sur la piéce. Je viens de la relire attentivement 
et d’y ajouter, en deux endroits, quelques lignes qui font bien et sont 
nécessaires. Je vous enverrai cela avec la musique et le décor. Je m’en 
remets a Bérangére de Mme Daubrun. Elle m’a dit qu’elle avait de la ten- 
dresse. Tout ce que je sais d’elle, du reste, est parfait. Elle est belle et elle 
dit bien. Je m’en remets 4 vous pour les deux jeunes gens. — 

Ne commandez pas le décor avant ma lettre. Il est mal indiqué au manu- 
scrit. 

Bonsoir, cher, je vous embrasse de coeur et charge Bérangére de la com- 
mission. Laissez-moi l’espérance de la revoir, elle. 


G Sand 


Lettre Ill 


Pree . [Nohant] 16 aout [18]55 
our Gustave 


J embrasse ma fillette. 

Cher ami, on m’écrit que vous vous étes ravisés et que Mme Daubrun ne 
jouera pas Marianne. Je crois pourtant que vous aviez eu une bonne idée. 
Vous savez que le rdle ne peut étre confié a la premiére venue, et j’ai peur 
que Royer n’ait mis un baton dans nos roues pour m’imposer par économie 
quelque pensionnaire de !’odéon. Or, je n’en vois pas de possible et entre 
nous, je vous supplie de ne pas faiblir sur ce point. 

J’attends impatiemment des nouvelles de nos voyageurs, c’est 4 dire de 
ma voyageuse et une lettre d’elle 

4 vous de coeur. 


G Sand 


Lettre IV 


Cher ami, je viens d’écrire 4 Luguet * et a Mme Laurent.” J’espére leur 
faire entendre raison. Je leur dis que quand, moi, je renonce a toute pré- 
tention aux primes d’auteur pour faciliter engagement des artistes de 
choix, je m’étonne que ceux qui se disent mes amis, et qui devraient |’étre 


ne se contentent pas des prix les plus élevés. — Que tout cela est triste, 
le théatre! 


*Le ‘pour Gustave’ indique que George Sand avait inclus dans la méme en- 
veloppe une autre lettre, vraisemblement destinée 4 Bérengére. 

“René Luguet (1813-1904), gendre de Mme Dorval, acteur lui-méme, membre 
de toute une dynastie d’acteurs (voir Félix Galipaux, Les Luguet, Paris, 1929). Il 
n’eut pas de rdle dans la piéce. George Sand aida beaucoup sa famille. 

*Mme Laurent, née Marie Luguet (1825-1904), qui avait joué dans Frangois le 


Champi en 1849, fut Marianne dans Maitre Favilla: c’est le réle que désirait Mme 
Daubrun. 
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Enfin, mon ami, je ne doute pas de vous, 4 coup sur et je sais bien que 
vous faites tout le possible. 

Vous devriez, en attendant la solution avec Mme Laurent prendre encore 
des informations sur Mme Daubrun. Ce que Bérangére, qui l’a vue dans les 
Cosaques,** il n’y a pas bien longtems, me disait d’elle, est si peu d’accord 
avec vos nouveaux renseignements, que cela vaudrait la peine d’étre tiré 
au clair. Je l’ai vue, moi, il y a un an, et quant 4 la taille, il n’y avait rien 
de trop et la beauté était incontestable. A-t-elle pu arriver si vite a 
lobésité? ** Je ne sais pas comment nous ferons si nous n’avons ni l’une 
ni l’autre. 

Donnez moi donc des nouvelles de Bérangére. Comment, pas un mot 
de sa santé? je vous embrasse de coeur tous deux. 

G Sand 
[Nohant] 23 aout [18]55 


La correspondance entre George Sand et Vaéz ne resta pas toujours 
sur ce pied d’amitié confiante. Je connais d’autres lettres qui témoi- 
gnent qu’a la fin de 1859 il y eut quelque brouille.** A ce moment Vaéz 
n’était plus 4 l’Odéon, mais au Vaudeville. Mais en 1860 ils étaient 
tout a fait réconciliés, et Vaéz écrivent le livret d’un opéra-comique, 
inspiré de La Mare au Diable,” et dont Pauline Viardot devait faire la 
musique. Cet ouvrage ne vit pas les feux de la rampe. 

Gustave Vaéz mourut prématurément, le 12 mars 1862. Dans une 
lettre inédite a son fils, la romanciére consacre a cette fin un mot ému, 
qui montre |’estime en laquelle elle le tenait: ‘J’ai regu par Bérengére 
qui en a un trés grand chagrin, la mort du pauve Gustave Vaéz, encore 


“Drame en 5 actes et 9 tableaux d’Alphonse Arnault et Louis Judicis, musique 
nouvelle de Fossey, représenté pour la premiére fois 4 la Gaité le 24 novembre 1853. 
Feuillerat (Baudelaire et la Belle) ne cite pas cette piéce parmi celles ot Marie 
Daubrun eut un réle. 

*L’obésité me parait étre un prétexte, si l’on en juge par le portrait, 4 la taille 
trés fine, que M. Feuillerat reproduit en frontispice de son ouvrage. Les portraits 
ne sont pas toujours fidéles, certes, mais n’oublions pas qu’a cette époque on avait 
du godt pour les femmes potelées. Le motif du refus ne serait-il pas 4 rechercher 
dans une autre direction? La Daubrun avait eu l’année d’avant une sérieuse affaire 
avec Hostein, directeur du théatre de la Gaité: au plus fort du succés d’une piéce, 
elle rompait son contrat! Hostein avait menacé d’intenter un procés au théatre qui 
lengagerait. Méme si la menace ne jouait plus, la réputation de querelleuse qu’avait 
dés lors Marie n’était pas faite pour inciter un directeur 4 lui donner un rdle. 

*Lettres des 21 et 28 décembre 1859 (autographes, Bibliothéque Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul, ms E 915, fol. 461-466). 

“Voir Thérése Marix-Spire, ‘Vicissitudes d’un opéra-comique: La Mare au 
Diable, de George Sand et de Pauline Viardot (d’aprés des documents inédits),’ 
Romanic Review, XXXV (1944), 125-146. 
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un! I] était malade depuis longtems mais sans étre alité, et il s’est éteint 
presque subitement. C’était un excellent coeur, sans caractére et peu 
gouverné par la raison, mais si bon et sans aucun vice d’homme de 
lettres.’ ** 

Georces LuBIn 


* Lettre du 15 mars 1862 (autographe a la Bibliothéque Historique de la Ville de 
Paris, Collection Aurore Sand, ms G. 1755). 











Horace Elisha Scudder and the 
Riverside Magazine 


N Graham’s Magazine for December 1846, Edgar Allan Poe 
commented on a literary phenomenon of the day, saying: “What- 
ever may be the merits or demerits, generally, of the Magazine 
Literature of America, there can be no question as to its extent 
or influence. The topic — Magazine Literature — is therefore an im- 
portant one. In a few years its importance will be found to have in- 
creased in geometrical ratio. The whole tendency of the age is Maga- 
zine-ward.’* Indeed there were magazines for everybody — for finan- 
ciers, for scholars, for philosophers, for farmers, for mill-workers, 
for ladies, and, of course, for children. In the United States recogni- 
tion of the child as a paying audience had its inception in 1826 with 
the appearance of the Juvenile Miscellany, a duodecimo bimonthly. 
Clearly printed and with at least one full-page woodcut or engraving, 
it was published in Boston and edited by Lydia Maria (Francis) 
Child.? There had been magazines for the young before 1826; the 
first was probably the Children’s Magazine, which ran for three issues 
in 1789. Others there were, but with the briefest of histories, some 
subsidized by sectarian organizations. The most successful of these 
religious juveniles was one published by the American Sunday School 
Union — the Teacher’s Offering, later the Youth’s Friend and Schol- 
ar’s Magazine, which began in 1823, sold for twenty-five cents a year, 
and by 1827 had achieved a subscription list of 10,000.* However, 
the Juvenile Miscellany was the first independent magazine for chil- 
dren to enjoy sustained publication. 
Mrs Child’s direction of the magazine was determined by a num- 


**Marginalia,’ XXIX, 312. 

*Lydia Maria Francis married David Lee Child in 1828. First as Miss Francis, 
then as Mrs Child, she edited the Juvenile Miscellany from September 1826 to August 
1834, when she resigned her position to Sarah Josepha Hale, who continued the 
magazine at least through December 1836 (terminal date questioned in Union List 
of Serials). For a detailed examination of the first independent magazine for children, 
see my article, ‘As the Twig Is Bent,’ New-England Galaxy, II (1960), 13-21. 

*Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines 1741-1850 (New York, 
1930), p. 144. Mott gives a terminal date of 1864, the Union List of Serials 1843(?). 
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ber of theories clearly derived from Jean Jacques Rousseau as adjusted 
to nineteenth-century morality and practicality by Thomas Day and 
the Edgeworths. Two of these theories were that literature for the 
young should be illustrative of moral principles and that it should 
constantly increase the child’s store of information about the world 
in which he lived. The Edgeworths had another important follower 
in this country — Samuel Goodrich, whose first Peter Parley book 
was published in 1827 but whose Parley’s Magazine did not come into 
being until 1833, a year before Mrs Child resigned as editor of the 
Juvenile Miscellany. Between them, Mrs Child and Goodrich estab- 
lished the pattern that magazines for the young were to follow for 
the rest of the century, not in size but in organization and content — 
stories, biography, essays embodying entertaining and useful knowl- 
edge, poems, riddles, conundrums, and illustrations. Although both 
Mrs Child and Goodrich inclined to be admonitory, their approach 
to their youthful readers was warm and human; they wished to enter- 
tain as well as instruct. Nathaniel Willis, on the other hand, owner 
and editor of the Youth’s Companion, which began in 1827 (to run 
until 1929), was forbidding in his attitude toward the child. In an 
early editorial he told his audience that the magazine was intended to 
be religious, that he wished the children to realize that they were “dying 
creatures, whose souls must be saved or lost, according to the deeds 
done in the body.’ * Not until after the Civil War, when the maga- 
zine’s second editor, Daniel Sharp Ford, assumed full control, did the 
Youth’s Companion, obviously reflecting the work of Mrs Child and 
Goodrich, acquire the quality, tone, and list of distinguished contribu- 
tors for which it is now remembered. 

Mrs Child and Goodrich agreed that the transmission of knowledge 
should be one of the functions of their magazines — that the child 
must be taught to cherish facts and to observe his surroundings. How- 
ever, they differed in their evaluation of fiction. Goodrich would 
banish from the child’s library all imaginative literature, from Homer 
to Mother Goose. He ridiculed the theory ‘that education should, at 
the very threshold, seek to spiritualize the mind, and lift it above 
sensible ideas, and to teach it to live in the world of imagination. A 
cow,’ he wrote of this type of story, ‘was very well to give milk, but 
when she got into a book, she must jump over the moon; a little girl 
going to see her grandmother, was well enough as a matter of fact, 
* Youth’s Companion, Il (1828), 4. 
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but to be suited to the purposes of instruction, she must end her career 
in being eaten up by a wolf.’ ° Fancy must yield to reality. Mrs Child 
also considered Mother Goose, Tom Thumb, and Cock Robin ‘absurd 
nonsense,’ the horrors of Blue Beard and Jack the Giant Killer as un- 
natural. But she saw no harm in tales like Cinderella; fairy tales of 
this type, as well as fables, are an allowable delight. They are the 
‘novels of infancy,’ dreams that have meaning to the child even though 
he does not take them to be true. In contrast to Goodrich, Mrs Child 
thought that ‘to check our affections, and school our ideas, till thought 
and feeling reject every thing they cannot see, touch, and handle, 
certainly is not wisdom.’ * 

With the exception of Peter Parley’s and Hawthorne’s stories, few 
books designed specifically for children were written before the Civil 
War; consequently, there was small call for criticism of literature in 
this area. For a few such books as did appear, Mrs Child offered guid- 
ance to parents in their selection of reading matter for their children 
through sporadic, brief notices in the Miscellany. 

From the 1860’s on the child as an enfranchised member of the 
republic of letters with a constitutional claim to joy figured importantly 
in the plans of both authors and publishers. As a result of this new 
evaluation, books as well as periodicals designed for youthful readers 
made their appearance. Two of these juvenile classics that many of us 
cherish in affectionate remembrance are Hans Brinker; or, The Silver 
Skates (1866), and Little Women (1868-69). Two periodicals con- 
tinued to blaze the trail opened by Mrs Child and Goodrich — Our 
Young Folks (1865-73), published by Ticknor and Fields, and the 
Riverside Magazine for Young People (1867-70), published by Hurd 
and Houghton. The latter is of special interest because in its pages 
are to be found critical comments on the new phenomenon — litera- 
ture for young people. 

In the first number of the magazine (January 1867), its editor, 
Horace Elisha Scudder, wrote 


It may seem suicidal, but we begin this series of informal notes, intended 
for children’s elders, with the remark that children have too much reading 
nowadays. Any one who recalls his resources of reading among books 
designed expressly for children forty, thirty, or even twenty years since, 


*Samuel G. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime (New York, 1856), Il, 311. 
* Lydia Maria Child, The Mother’s Book (Boston, 1831), p. 92. 
* Lydia Maria Child, The Coronal (Boston, 1832), p. 160. 
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will see that not only has the _ of such books changed, but there has 
been increased fertility of production, and the signs all point to a still 
greater fruitfulness. A literature is forming which is destined to act power- 
fully upon general letters; hitherto it has been little disturbed by critics, 
but the time must soon come, if it has not already come, when students 
of literature must consider the character and tendency of Children’s Let- 
ters.® 


Horace Elisha Scudder (1838-1902) in 1867 was on the threshold 
of a distinguished career as editor and critic. In the first capacity he 
served Henry Oscar Houghton (1832-1895) and his various pub- 
lishing firms — Hurd and Houghton, Houghton Osgood, and Hough- 
ton Mifflin — long and well.’ In 1875, Scudder decided to specialize 
in American literature, a decision that made him especially valuable to 
a publishing house that was shortly to acquire (1878) the unrivaled 
Ticknor and Fields’ list of American authors. Houghton’s frequently 
reiterated policy of ‘reworking’ this list was ably and intelligently 
executed by his editor. At least in part, as a result of this economic 
policy, the house survived the various financial crises of the second 
half of the century. At the same time, under Scudder’s careful edi- 
torial direction, the most distinguished New England authors of the 
period were repeatedly reintroduced to readers in a variety of editions 
— the handsome, large format Riverside, the Household, the Handy 
Volume, and a variety of Holiday [gift] Books, profusely illustrated. 
Perhaps the most significant of the various editions was the Riverside 
Literature Series, the first educational paperbarks, inaugurated by 
Scudder in 1882. Through these clearly printed, attractively bound 
little volumes, high-school students were introduced to complete selec- 
tions, rather than excerpts, of Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, and Haw- 
thorne. Scudder was also responsible for the Houghton, Mifflin River- 
side School Library Series, the Cambridge Poets, and the American 
Commonwealth Series. 

Scudder’s critical writing, which is chiefly anonymous, appeared in 
a wide variety of periodicals, but his chief vehicle was the Atlantic 

* Riverside Magazine, I, 43-44. 

*The name of Hurd and Houghton was chanyed in 1878 to Houghton, Osgood 
and Company, when Melancthon M. Hurd retired and Houghton formed a merger 
with James R. Osgood & Company, formerly Fields and Osgood, successors to 
Ticknor and Fields. In 1880 Osgood retired,-and the title of the firm became Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. George H. Mifflin had been a partner since 1872. Scud- 


der also became a partner in 1872, but he withdrew from this association at the end 
of 1874. 
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Monthly. Immediately after Houghton purchased the magazine in 
1873, Scudder became active in its conduct, contributing many pages 
of criticism, both signed and unsigned, during the editorial regimes of 
William Dean Howells and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Finally, in 1890 
— to save money — Houghton gave his loyal servant the post he had 
long coveted: that of editor of the Atlantic. For the following eight 
years Scudder conducted both the editorial work of the firm and that 
of the magazine. In 1898, he reluctantly resigned his Atlantic post 
to Walter Hines Page, who had come as assistant to the editor in 1895. 
In the few years that remained to him, he continued to make vital 
contributions in developing and maintaining the publishing standards 
of the house. At the same time he completed a long cherished labor 
of love and scholarship, his biography of James Russell Lowell, Scud- 
der’s ideal ‘Man of Letters’ and the first editor of the Atlantic. 

Scudder’s work as editor of the Riverside Magazine for Young 
People is important for at least two reasons. As editor his critical 
theories had an effect not only on contributors to the magazine but 
also on writers who were studying the market. His close association 
with a publishing house gave to his critical pronouncements a practical 
as well as a theoretical value. This dual position of critic and editor 
he was to hold throughout his life. In the pages of the Riverside he 
began to develop and clarify principles that would form the basis of 
his selection of books for the Houghton, Mifflin list; these principles 
also determined the character of the significant analytical writing he 
was to do for the Atlantic Monthly from 1875-1901. For these reasons 
a closer examination of the Riverside Magazine than has yet been made 
is appropriate. 

Scudder met Henry Oscar Houghton for the first time in 1858, 
when Scudder, a senior at Williams College and editor of the Williams 
Quarterly, employed the H. O. Houghton Company of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as printer for his periodical. Six years later, in search 
of a printer for his memorial life of his brother, David Coit Scudder, 
he turned to the Houghton Company, with its well established River- 
side Press. Immediately thereafter the publishing firm of Hurd and 
Houghton was organized, with headquarters in New York, and the 
biography appeared under its imprint, although Scudder paid all the 
costs of production.” The new firm needed a reader of taste and dis- 


* Horace E. Scudder, Life and Letters of David Coit Scudder, Missionary in 
Southern India (New York, 1864). David, who had died while on missionary duty 
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crimination, and the young Williams graduate seemed to be the man. 
Because of his modesty his financial demands would not be exorbitant; 
yet he already enjoyed something of a reputation as a writer. He was 
the author of two successful children’s books, Seven Little People and 
Their Friends * and Dream Children,” one of which had been pirated 
in Scotland."* He had also been published in the National Quarterly 
Review," the North American Review,” the Atlantic Monthly,”* and 


a variety of religious periodicals, as well as in newspapers in New York, 
Boston, and Springfield. 

While negotiations were progressing for the printing of his brother’s 
biography, Scudder was making a successful entree into Boston’s liter- 
ary enclave. Charles Eliot Norton commissioned him to write an 
article on William Blake for the North American," he sold a story, 


in India, was the father of Vida Dutton Scudder, to whom Horace stood in loco 
parentis for the rest of his life. 

Information concerning the printing and publishing arrangements is found among 
the Scudder papers now in the Harvard College Library. These fall into two 
groups. First is the considerable collection placed on deposit by Mrs Ingersoll 
Bowditch, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, which includes diaries, journals, note- 
books, scrapbooks, financial records, and letters. Mrs Bowditch has very kindly 
made all these manuscripts of her father available to me; for this kindness and for 
permisson to quote, I am deeply in her debt. The second group of material forms 
part of the collections of the Harvard College Library. I am likewise very grateful 
to the library for allowing me to consult and quote from this material. Hereinafter, 
manuscripts deposited by Mrs Bowditch will be identified as B, those in the col- 
lections of the Harvard College Library as HCL. For the negotiations concerning 
the printing and publishing of ‘the biography, see Scudder to Charles Stork, 1 Feb- 
ruary 1864 (B), Diary, 12 March 1864 (B), and Memorandum Journal of Study 
and Work, 17 June 1864 (B). 

* New York, 1862. This work had reached a third edition by the fall of 1863 
(Diary, 6 October 1863 —B). 

* Cambridge, Mass., 1864. 

* Diary, 9 June 1865 (B). 

“ “Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy Legends,’ National Quarterly Review, 
Ill (1861), 235-251. 

* ‘Phases of Scholarship,’ North American Review, XCVi (1863), 73-87. Scud- 
der was paid $14 for this essay (Record of Copyrights and Receipts from Literary 
Undertakings, p. 121 — B). 

**A& Picture,’ Atlantic Monthly, X (1862), 594. ‘Received a notification from 
the Eds. of the Atlantic of the acceptance of my verses called “A Picture [after 
Wither]” . . . In commemoration of this entrée into the Atlantic | went to Wel- 
ford’s and bought a copy of Chaucer. It certainly is rather odd that I should make 
my bow to the public as a poet!” (Memorandum Journal, 29 March 1862 —B). 
Scudder was paid $5 for this contribution (Record of Copyrights, p. 121 —B). 

“In the form of an unsigned review of Alexander Gilchrist’s Life of William 
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‘Five-Sisters Court at Christmas-Tide,’ to James T. Fields for the 
Atlantic,* and was asked by that editor to write a monthly story for 
Ticknor and Fields’ projected juvenile magazine, Our Young Folks.” 
He was also making frequent contributions to E. P. Dutton’s Church 
Monthly.” By the end of the year Scudder had added to his already 
busy schedule by accepting an offer to act as literary advisor to 
Houghton’s new publishing venture.” 

Since the association was to be a loose one, the compensation was 
to be determined by experiment. The salary finally agreed upon was 
$150 a quarter with extra pay for extra work.” Under this arrange- 
ment Scudder hoped he would have time to continue his independ- 
ent literary activity. However, he found himself busier than he had 
expected. In his first three months with Hurd and Houghton, he not 
only read manuscripts and wrote ‘judgments’ for the firm, but he also 
collated an edition of Macaulay, wrote advertising copy, and com- 
pleted a book on croquet.** More important than these activities were 
the plans for a juvenile magazine to rival Ticknor and Fields’ Our 
Young Folks. In the 1860’s competition in this type of periodical was 
keen, but Scudder was confident. His two children’s books, which 


Blake (London, 1863), North American Review, XCIX (1864), 465-482. Scudder 
wrote to Norton requesting permission to write the article: ‘It would be more 
becoming in me, perhaps, to write my article and let it announce itself but a spirit 
of economy governs me and I am desirous of avoiding any fruitless work’ (Scud- 
der to Norton, 11 March 1864— HCL). He later noted: “The Blake paper cost 
me much pains as I was anxious to treat the subject carefully. I did not expect to 
be in any sense “exhaustive,” but I wanted to write such an article as would please 
a careful reader of Blake’s life, by giving a philosophic sketch of Blake’ (Memo- 
randum Journal, 10 August 1864 — B). Scudder was paid $35 for this article (Record 
of Copyrights, p. 122 —B). 

*For $87.50 (Record of Copyrights, p. 122 —B). The story appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, XV (1865), 22-39. 

* Memorandum Journal, 10 October 1864 (B). ‘Wrote a story for the January 
number of “Our Young Folks,” “Enchantment of Old Daniel”... Not at all 
pleased’ (Memorandum Journal, 10 November 1864—B). ‘Enchantment of Old 
Daniel’ did not appear in Our Young Folks; rather Scudder retained it for the 
first number of the Riverside Magazine, January 1867, where it appeared as the 
first story. 

*® ‘Doctor Sturm,’ VI (1864), 197-200, “The Roadside Well,’ VI, 284-288, ‘Sun- 
shine on Sunday,’ VII (1864), 15-18, “The Fugitive,’ VII, 152-156. 

™ Memorandum Journal, 31 December 1864 (B). 

* Diary, 17 March 1865 (B). 

* The Game of Croquet; Its Appointments and Laws; with Descriptive Illustra- 
tions, by ‘R. Fellow’ (New York, 1865). The author was paid $50 for his work on 
this small book (Record of Copyrights, p. 122 —B). 
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had won him the sobriquet of the American Andersen,” and his stories 
in the Church Montbly had established him as an authority on litera- 
ture for juveniles.” However, the firm did not intend to rush into 
the field until a prospectus had been painstakingly worked out and 
considered. 

This prospectus Scudder completed in early March 1865. Just at 
this time, Hurd was planning a trip to Europe. Scudder and his em- 
ployers agreed that six months abroad would be excellent preparation 
for his future work. Accordingly, within less than a month of his 
having talked of the trip, he found himself aboard the steamship 
Pennsylvania bound for Liverpool. The summer months he gave to 
his own pleasure, traveling in Scandinavia and elsewhere on the Conti- 
nent. In both the spring and fall he was in England, devoting himself 
largely to the interests of the firm. In London he made publishing con- 
tacts, studied book lists, discussed Blake with the Rossettis and Swin- 
burne, and spent hours in the British Museum copying Blake and 
Browning manuscripts. Here he ‘fell in with a Mr. Howells. . . 
who swore eternal friendship with me on the score of Blake affection.’ ** 

On his return to America in late November, he was sure that the 


trip had accomplished its purpose. He wrote to his classmate Charles 
Stork: 


Well, it is all over — the charming peeps into English life, the revisiting 
of the haunts of Wordsworth, Coleridge & De Quincey, the never weary- 
ing walks in London streets, the belfry chimes of Belgium, the cathedral 
services, the Rhine, the Alps, Paris — all I was going to say gone, but the 


“‘My highest praise has been in being called “The Andersen of America”’ 
(Scudder to Andersen, 25 October 1866; quoted in The Andersen-Scudder Letters, 
ed. Waldemar Westergaard (Berkeley, 1949), p. 7. See aiso Scrapbook I (B), 
which contains reviews of Seven Little People from the Boston Transcript and 
the Home Journal. 

* Indeed, Charles Eliot Norton had suggested that he write an article on the 
subject for the North American Review (Scudder to Norton, 6 January 1865 — 
HCL). 

* Diary, 10 November 1865 (B). Scudder had sent W. M. Rossetti a copy of 
his North American Review article on Blake, which, in acknowledging, Rossetti 
had declared to be ‘far the best I have seen.’ He promised to send Scudder a piece 
of Blake manuscript if he could ‘find a convenient little bit to snip out’ (W. M. 
Rossetti to Scudder, 27 November 1864— HCL). It is perhaps worth nothing here 
that Scudder brought Walt Whitman’s Drum-Taps to W. M. Rossetti’s attention, 
sending him a copy of the book, which the Englishman had not at that time seen. 
Scudder also sent D. G. Rossetti information on Thomas Holley Chivers (W. M. 
Rossetti to Scudder, 16 May 1866— HCL). 
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repeated recollection of them here makes me think that I am only just set- 
ting out on my real travels. It is indeed just like the hum of distant music, 
to be studying, writing, reading and yet to have these remote scenes and 
incidents going their course somewhere along the back of my head.”* 


But he was eager to begin work: ‘You do not know how delightful it 
is for a horse that has been capering about in the pasture once more 
to put on blinders and be harnessed to a cart and jog along in the old 
ruts. I do know! for I am just such a horse.’ * 

However, plans for the magazine did not come to fruition until 
September 1866. In the meantime there were endless conferences with 
his two superiors, in Boston at the desk that he and Houghton shared 
at Dutton’s,” at Houghton’s Cambridge house, on long drives that 
the two men took together, at the Riverside Press, at Hurd’s in Brook- 
lyn, and at the New York office in Broome Street. At long last a con- 
tract was drawn up and signed. Scudder was to have ‘absolute con- 
trol’ of the Riverside Magazine for Young People. His salary was to 
be $1,800 a year. In addition, as soon as the magazine became re- 
munerative, he was to have one per cent on the retail price of all copies 
sold.*° 

The editor assumed his duties with a high sense of dedication, feeling 
it ‘so grave a matter to direct the reading of thousands of children’s 
minds.’ ** Houghton, on the other hand, made quite clear to Scudder 
that the periodical was to serve the interests of the house as much as it 
was to serve its readers. He directed Scudder to tell his authors that 
‘publication first in the magazine would not interfere with a subsequent 
publication in book form but would rather help the latter.’ To 

™ Scudder to Charles Stork, 25 December 1865 (B). 

* Scudder to Stork, 25 December 1865. 

* Diary, 3 January 1866 (B). E. P. Dutton purchased the retail stock of Ticknor 
and Fields in 1865, when the latter firm moved to new quarters at the corner of 
Hamilton Place (American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular, V, 186s, 
212-213). 

Scudder speaks of ‘absolute control’ in a letter to his sister Jeanne, 11 May 
1866 (B). For his remuneration see Literary Journal, 2 August and 18 September 
1866 (HCL). The Harvard College Library has two manuscript notebooks of 
Scudder (MS Am 1885.17) that record in journal form his editorial and literary 
activities during 1866-69. Scudder frequently used a kind of shorthand in these 
notebooks, transcribing parts of important letters as well as noting the daily details 
of his editorial administration. (An example of this shorthand is shown in Plate IV.) 
In quoting, I have expanded the shorthand into normal English. 


* Scudder to his cousin Lucy Perkins, 15 May 1866 (B). 
* Literary Journal, 16 June 1866 (HCL). 
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secure for the house and the magazine distinguished contributors, both 
men agreed that the rates should be generous. They must meet if not 
surpass those of Ticknor and Fields’ Our Young Folks. The Riverside 
would have about 1,000 words to the page, or half again as many as 
Our Young Folks. Since Ticknor and Fields paid their contributors 
$4 a page, Scudder announced his rates as $6 if the copyright were sold 
to the publisher, or $5 if the author retained the copyright, payment on 
publication. These rates were for prose; for verse Scudder suggested 
$5 ‘for the shortest piece’ and as much more as he could afford for 
longer poems.** As a further attraction for writers (as well as sub- 
scribers), the magazine was to have a gay, variegated cover (see Plate 
I),* excellent paper, and numerous illustrations. All the facilities 
and experience of the Riverside Press would be used to make the 
magazine the best of its kind. It was an expensive undertaking, as 
both editor and publisher were shortly to discover. 

At least since his Williams days Scudder had had a keen interest 
in art. In his senior year he had acted as one of the founders and the 
first president of the Williams Art Association. During his European 
tour he had acquired a portfolio of prints, which included a number 
of Blake items — a Job and ‘two or three small sketches and engrav- 
ings: amongst others the Joseph of Arimathea.’ * His determination 
that the Riverside should have illustrations of the highest quality is 
not surprising. Contemporary pictures of children he felt to be espe- 
cially lacking in charm and reality. In this regard, only two pictures 
in the four volumes of the magazine satisfied him — La Farge’s ‘Pied 
Piper’ and Lambdin’s “Town and Country.’ * His theory was that 
each issue of the magazine should have at least one original work of 
art, ‘a picture for its own sake and not for the good of something in 
the text.’ He wanted ‘good workmen in art with whom the subject 


* Literary Journal, 7 July, 28 July, and 2 August 1866 (HCL). 

“Plate I is reproduced from a copy of the July 1870 issue in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library bearing the mailing label of ‘Alice Eliott,’ the misspelled (‘Eliott’ for 
‘Eliot’) pseudonym of Sarah Orne Jewett (see also note 71, below). 

“Scudder to Charles Eliot Norton, 4 July 1865 (HCL). In this letter, Scudder 
offered to act as Norton’s agent, concluding with a list of Blake items on sale at 
Harvey’s, in London. 

* Childhood in Literature and Art (Boston, 1894), p. 237. This book is made 
of Scudder’s Lowell Institute lectures for 1882, which in 1885 were published 
serially in the Atlantic. John La Farge’s ‘Pied Piper’ appeared as frontispiece for 


January 1868, George C. Lambdin’s “Town and Country’ as frontispiece for Sep- 
tember 1869. 
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and not their personal distinction would be the main thing’; at the 
same time, he was on the ‘alert to find and use men of original power.’ * 
He did not wait for artists to come to him; he sought them out in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia. As a result he secured work from 
such established artists as Winslow Homer,** Thomas Nast, and F. O. 
C. Darley. He also found and developed new artists; two of these 
were John La Farge (to whom he offered $500 for a series of twelve 
illustrations) * and S. G. W. Benjamin. For these as yet unknown 
men Scudder made an especial effort, soliciting ‘puffs’ for them in other 
periodicals, calling attention of friends to the illustrations, and dis- 
cussing the pictures with his young readers in his editorial column, 
noting implicit movement, the details, the significance. Thus for John 
La Farge’s dramatic frontispiece for December 1868 (see Plate II) 
he wrote: 


Here, to begin with, is Mr. La Farge’s picture of the “Wise Men out of the 
East” following the star that is to lead them to where the young child lay. 
See! the fresh wind is blowing on the little knoll, stirring the horses’ 
manes, and cooling the faces P the Wise Men. They have stopped, and 
let the caravan go on a little, while they take a new observation of the 
star. Perhaps it is the morning after the Shepherds have heard the song 
of the Angels. Nowadays even humble watchmen in city streets may 
see sights that show them the light of the world.” 


In addition to work by these notable men, the Riverside provided 
attractive illustrations by Henry L. Stephens, Annette Bishop, Court- 
land Hoppin, E. B. Bensell, and a variety of anonymous artists. In this 
latter group, the beguiling gaiety of the stories and illustrations of 
‘Anne Silvernail’ must have charmed the magazine’s youngest readers 


(see Plate III) .** 


* Scudder to H. O. Houghton, 28 May 1870 (A.L.s. in the possession of Mrs 
Alexander Dole, Cambridge, Massachusetts). I am indebted to Mrs Dole for my 
introduction to Horace Scudder through a collection of miscellaneous letters to 
her grandfather, H. O. Houghton, and subsequently for my meeting with Scudder’s 
daughter, Mrs Bowditch. 

* Winslow Homer provided only one illustration for the Riverside Magazine, 
I (1867), 14. However, Literary Journal (HCL) reveals that the artist was engaged 
to supply an entire series at $30 for less than a page, $35 for a full page (15 Sep- 
tember 1866), but that Homer’s work was unsatisfactory (29 October 1866). 

* Literary Journal, 29 May 1867 (HCL). 

“ Riverside Magazine, ll, 576. Plate II is reproduced from a proof print pre- 
served with the Scudder-La Farge correspondence (HCL). 

“Plate III is reproduced from the Harvard set of the Riverside. I have sought 
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As with artists so with writers: the liberal rates rnade it possible for 
Scudder to secure men and women of established reputation. He did 
not wait for contributions to come in; he was active in solicitation, 
securing commitments well in advance of the printing of the first 
number. In fact, so generous was the response to his appeals during 
1867 that by the end of the year he had more than sufficient inventory 
for all of 1868, a matter of genuine concern to him. ‘It is really alarm- 
ing, he wrote. ‘Must decline everything hereafter that I possibly 
can.’ “* His most provocative promise of a story was from Herman Mel- 
ville ** — a promise that never materialized. Other writers were happy 
to respond to his invitation. Jacob Abbott, Christopher Pearse Cranch, 
Rose Terry, the Cary sisters, Celia Thaxter, Edward Everett Hale, 
Lucretia Peabody Hale, and Hans Christian Andersen all appear in 
the columns of the magazine. 

It is for this last writer that Scudder has received the most notice. 
Long an admirer of the Danish author, who had been known in 
America since Mary Howitt’s translation of 1847, Scudder had at- 
tempted to establish friendly relations with Andersen in 1861, when 
he sent him a copy of the September National Quarterly Review con- 
taining Scudder’s essay ‘Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy Leg- 
ends.’ “* Andersen did not acknowledge this communication or a later 
one with which Scudder sent a copy of his recently published Seven 
Little People.” Andersen’s silence, however, did not discourage the 
American editor from requesting contributions for his new under- 
taking in October 1866.*° Not until April 1868 did Andersen respond 
to the invitations of his devotee. Thereafter, stories from the Danish 
author appeared more or less regularly in the Riverside, ten of them 
being written especially for that periodical and appearing there be- 
fore being published in Denmark. During the course of his liter- 
ary friendship with Andersen, Scudder taught himself Danish and thus 
was able ultimately to make his own translations of some of the wonder 


hard, but without success, for the identity of ‘Anne Silvernail.’ Perhaps some 
reader of this article will provide the answer. 

“Literary Journal, 2 December 1867 (HCL). 

“Wrote to Herman Melville, asking either for a serial or for short stories,’ Liter- 
ary Journal, 9g October 1866 (HCL). On October 22, Scudder received a letter 
from Melville, promising to contribute. 

“Scudder to Andersen, 8 March 1862 (Andersen-Scudder Letters, pp. 3-4). 

“Scudder to Andersen, 14 November 1862 (Andersen-Scudder Letters, pp. 4-5). 

“Scudder to Andersen, 25 October 1866 (Andersen-Scudder Letters, pp. 6-8). 
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tales. The rate proposed to Andersen — $500 for twelve contribu- 
tions — was in excess of that offered to American contributors.“ Fur- 
ther, it was arranged that Hurd and Houghton would be the authorized 
American publishers of a collected edition, on which Andersen was 
to be paid the standard rate of five per cent on the retail price of all 
copies sold. 

Undoubtedly, Scudder’s success in securing Andersen for the River- 
side Magazine and for Hurd and Houghton was an important achieve- 
ment, but of more widespread significance was his lifelong devotion 
to the cause of American letters, which had consequences that deserve 
more attention than they have so far received. Scudder felt about 
writers much as he did about illustrators: he cared more about work- 
manship than the attraction of an established name. He therefore 
sought to enlist the co-operation of writers who had but recently 
appeared on the literary scene. Because of Scudder’s efforts Mary 
Elizabeth Mapes Dodge, whose Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates 
had been published in 1866, and Helen Hunt (Jackson), on the 
threshold of her successful writing career, became contributors to 
the magazine. Mrs Dodge, in preparation for her work as editor of 
St. Nicholas, learned much from the editor of the Riverside, not only 
through his criticisms of her stories but also through his active par- 
ticipation in drawing up the plans for her popular juvenile magazine, 
in many ways an obvious successor to the Riverside. Through Scudder, 
Mrs Dodge acquired her assistant — Frank Stockton. 

Stockton was one of two writers unknown in 1867 to whom Scud- 
der gave unstintingly of his criticism and guidance. The other was 
Sarah Orne Jewett. And it is in the area of criticism that Scudder’s 
important contribution to American letters resides. 

An examination of all of Scudder’s critical writing creates the domi- 
nant impression of his abiding interest in the development of Ameri- 
can literature — a literature that should be based both on an intimate 


“Scudder to Andersen, 13 March 1868 (Andersen-Scudder Letters, p. 9). Sub- 
sequent letters reveal the price paid for each story, seventeen in all. The total comes 
to £91 or approximately £5 per contribution, considerably less than the original 
offer. Undoubtedly, the difference may be attributed to the extreme brevity of 
some of Andersen’s stories. 

“Scudder to Andersen, 12 June 1868, and Andersen to Scudder, 24 July 1868 
(Andersen-Scudder Letters, pp. 12-19). Scudder suggested $2 as the retail price 
of each volume. 
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and dropping her slipper, while the prince was 
running after her. 

Meanwhile Lolo drew Little Red Riding-hood 
in her grandmother’s house, so much to her satis- 
faction, that she had to exclaim, a great many 
times, “ Is n’t she pretty!” Then she made the 








wolf with a night-cap on, sitting up in bed; and 
she made the whole house, roof, chimney, smoke 
and all. 

When their pictures were all finished, they 
gave them to Aunt Gitty, and told her she might 
have them to keep in her portfolio always. 


Ida and Lofo stayed all night at grandma’s, 
and very early in the morning they jumped up 
and got into bed with Aunt Gitty, one on each 
side, and teased her for stories. She told them 
one apiece, and said, “ Now, Lolo, tell me a 
story.” 

“Well,” said Lolo, “I will tell about the 
bean. Each of them had a bean, and the little girl 
cooked hers, but the little boy planted his; and 
the next day it grew up to the sky, and he said, 
‘Hitchet a hatcheta up I go! Hitchet a hat- 
chet a up I go!’ and he went way up to the 
glass house, and the woman said, ‘ You can’t 
stay here, for my husband is a giant, and eats lit- 
tle boys.’ And he said, ‘ Can’t you stick me in 
the oven?’ So she sticked him in the oven. 
Bymeby the big giant came, and he went snuff! 
snuff! and said ‘ Fee! faw! foh! fam! I smell 
an Englishman! I shall have some!’ Then 
the woman said, ‘Pshaw! It is only a dead 
crow flying over the house with an English bone 
in his mouth. Eat your supper!’ And he 
eated his supper and went to bed. Then the 
little boy stealed the pies, and put them in his 


The Little Story-tellers. 


(January, 


bag, and went home. Next day he said, ‘ Hit- 
chet a hatchet a up I go! Hitchet a hatchet a up 
I go!’ and got up to the glass house; and the 
woman said, ‘ You can’t stay here. My husband 
is a giant, and eats little boys!’ And he said, 
‘Can’t you put me under the bed?’ And she 


put him under the bed. And the old giant came 





home, and went snuff! snuff! and said, ‘ Fee! 
faw! foh! fum! I shall have the blood of an 
Englishman! I shall have some!’ And the 
woman said, ‘Pshaw! It ’s only a crow flying 
over the house, with a dead English bone in his 
mouth.’ Then the little boy he stealed all the 
giant’s money, and runned off ; but he ringed the 
bells on the bed-quilt, and the old giant went af- 
ter him; and the little boy got down, and took 
his hatchet and cut down the bean, and the old 
giant fell down and broke his neck. Good 
enough for him, was n’t it? What do you sup- 
pose the woman said then?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said Aunt Gitty. 
“That is a good story. “Now, Ida, you tell 
one.” 


Then Ida, who liked to make up her stories as 





she went along, began: “Once there was a little 
girl who was very naughty. She went out in 
the road, and fell down, and got her apron and 


Prate Ill 
ANNE SILVERNAIL, “THE LITTLE STORY-TELLERS, 
Riverside Magazine, JANUARY 1869 
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knowledge of the nation’s past and on a close observation of contem- 
porary life. But he was no parochial patriot. His writing is permeated 
by a sense of continuity, by an awareness of both the phantom of the 
past and the shadow of tomorrow in the present. Civilizations, na- 
tions, and men are what they are because of what has gone before; 
they will be what they are to be because of what is happening now. 
Since the child is father of the man, his education cannot begin too 
early. However, the possibility of his being successfully educated, 
Scudder realized, was complicated by a new development in literature 
— books written especially for children. The parent faced with the 
vast variety of publishers’ wares, especially at Christmas time, was 
confused rather than helped by the claims of rival houses. To reduce 
this confusion, Scudder instituted a department in the Riverside Maga- 
zine the purpose of which was to survey the contemporary offerings 
of ‘Books for Young People’ — a classification he believed to be un- 
fortunate because all literature belongs to the child and books prepared 
expressly for him are not necessarily the best. Because the date of 
publication is of minor importance to a child, Scudder did not intend 
to concern himself exclusively with books of the day. He intended 
to ‘single out those writings which are worth giving to a child, and 
for an acquaintance with which he will always hold us in grateful 
remembrance.’ “ 

If the child is nurtured on ‘thin and watery literature,’ when he is 
grown, reading that which is ‘rich and fruitful’ becomes a task rather 
than a pleasure. Abridgments and meager outlines are always a com- 
promise. The parent must explain the original book to the child, 
must wake his imagination. In his editorial department called variously 
‘The Window Seat,’ ‘Patchwork,’ and ‘The Settle,’ Scudder chatted 
with his young readers much as he expected parents to do. The poet 
Blake, for example, he presented to the child not solely as the writer 
of innocent songs, but also as a visionary whose eye of faith revealed 
to him ‘beautiful or terrible spirits.’ He printed a group of Blake poems 
and told his readers of the pictures he had brought home from England 
in 1865, of how much they meant to him. He tried to make the chil- 
dren understand the beauty and majesty of Blake’s art, of the idea 
behind the representation. “When he [Blake] drew a face, he was 
thinking of what the man had suffered and enjoyed, and how much he 


“ Riverside Magazine, 1 (1867), 45. 
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had thought of those things which would last forever, and how little 
of what was soon to pass away.’ © 

Certain books must be read first when one is a child. To deny boys 
and girls an early knowledge of these tales is a breach of trust. ‘In 
the “Arabian Nights,” a portion of the human race, which seems never 
to have attained a logical manhood, has told the best stories ever writ- 
ten, and there is no audience so fit as the children of western nations; 
listening to the stories they hold a little more to an old home; mingling 
their own natures with the broad nature of the world’s perpetual child- 
hood.’** This continuity and interrelation of the childhood of the 
individual and of the race he saw too in the Greek legends, some of 
which Scudder retold himself for his young readers. 

The nature of a classic is to be inexhaustible. It must be read and 
reread countless times. Therefore a childhood knowledge of Shake- 
speare is a ‘priceless legacy.’ The interest of the individual in Shake- 
speare develops and changes as he matures. The simple outlines of the 
story are his first interest; then the romance appeals to him; then the 
subtleties of language; finally, in his maturity, when he has become 
reflective, the ‘interior movements of character’ absorb him. As a child 
reads Shakespeare, his power to imagine grows, his interest in history 
deepens, for what he sees is not an arrangement of facts but a spectacle 
of men. Since children take all literature as their province, the wise 
parent should do much reading aloud. ‘The stories, fresh from the 
lips of a mother,’ give ‘a charm to Shakespeare which one might covet 
who had missed such an introduction.’ Furthermore, the mother in 
reading can skip passages or words that are ‘unbecoming.’ However, 
a parent need not be seriously worried by vulgarities. They will be 
unintelligible to the child and he will naturally skip them.” Although 
Scudder believed abridgments always to be a compromise, he thought 
that a simple telling of the stories of the classics might lead the child 
by easy stages to a reading of the works themselves. Consequently, 
the Riverside Magazine contained a series of narratives taken not only 
from Shakespeare but also from Chaucer and Froissart. 

Scudder advised the parents that although Scott in no sense ranks 
with the classics, he nevertheless is of absorbing interest to the young 


” Riverside Magazine, I (1867), 91-93. See also I, 287, for a printing of a Blake 
poem. 

" Riverside Magazine, Ill (1869), 237. 

® Riverside Magazine, 1 (1867), 89-91. 
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because of his ‘boyish spirits,’ his ‘hearty . . . outdoor bound,’ his 
‘rackety enthusiasm.’ Were it not for children, Scott would have ‘a 
decent death in solemn libraries.’ They will save the best of him. 
‘The years go by fast, and soon they will get to the point where 
Scott stops. He cannot go beyond that with them, but if they have 
held by him thus far, he will put them in charge of better men than 
himself, and so speed them on their way.’ * 

Scudder encouraged parents to allow their children to roam freely 
in the wide, unfenced fields of all literature; they should not make 
little paddocks planted with poorly nurtured grass. But he did recog- 
nize that stories were being written with the boy or girl as the sole 
intended audience. For ‘one of the magnates of the literary world’ 
to get down on all fours and allow ‘himself to be driven round the 
room by the petty tyrants of the nursery and school-room’ savors 
of condescension.“ However, for the young, ambitious American 
writer there could be no better preparation for ‘bolder flights there- 
after.’*° A youthful audience is demanding; it forces the writer ‘to 
make his narrative move rapidly and clearly.’ He must be straight- 
forward and simple. No matter what the subject — stories of imagina- 
tion, biography, history, or science — the author must understand his 
material thoroughly. This effort to understand, to go back to the 
very beginning, benefits the writer, acting ‘upon the mind with a 
very clarifying power.’ 

Juvenile literature should give pleasure but it should also be a source 


® Riverside Magazine, Il (1868), 477-478. 

“The Literary Life and its Circumstance, p. 28 (B). This is a work compiled 
by Scudder from his essays in Every Saturday and the Riverside Bulletin; it con- 
sists of printed excerpts mounted on loose sheets, with manuscript linkages and 
revisions. A preliminary note by Scudder says that the firm planned publication 
as a book, but withdrew from the project after preparing a sample page (preserved 
with the compilation). Scudder adds that he ‘used portions of the book afterward 
in other ways.’ 

The Riverside Bulletin was a house organ for Hurd and Houghton, published 
more or less regularly from 16 January 1871 to 15 December 1873. Written and 
edited by Scudder, it contained, in addition to notices of the firm’s new books, 
sprightly comment on the literary scene and serious editorials on such diverse sub- 
jects as the publishing house as a ‘Minor University’ — perhaps one of the earliest 
suggestions for a university press— ‘Good Taste in Binding,’ ‘Books in Paper,’ and 
‘Advertising as a Fine Art.’ A complete set of the Bulletin, bound in black leather, 
is contained in B. 

© Riverside Magazine, I (1867), 432. 

” The Literary Life, p. 29 (B). 
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of instruction — especially moral and spiritual instruction. He wished 
the Riverside Magazine to have about it ‘a fragrance of true religion.’ 
Yet he felt that the typical religious literature of the day for children 
was ‘very repulsive.’ ‘I should like to teach children,’ he wrote, ‘but 
as a genial friend, not as a pedagogue.’ He pointed out that there is 
a ‘difference between being moral and making morals.’ * Teaching 
not by precept but by example should be the writer’s aim: his example 
will not be effective if his characters are presented as ‘audacious little 
divines,’ who are ‘fond of proposing new readings in theology.’ ™ 
‘Gentle lessons of forbearance, charity, and unselfishness’ should be 
‘impressed rather by the story than by any direct teaching of the 
writer.’ © 

Scudder was appalled by the poor quality of the writing in the mass 
of contributions he received. In-a letter to Norton he wondered 
whether this was because he was concerned primarily with stories for 
children, or whether possibly the editor of the North American Re- 
view had a similar reaction to the majority of articles submitted for 
that periodical. In another letter to the editor of that august review, 
he declared the cover to be the best part of the Riverside even though 
‘1867 looks as if it were out sliding.’ The reading matter he declared 
to be commonplace. He ridiculed the attempts of writers to invent 
‘animals with human nature by putting a coat and hat on them. It 
seems to me that if a man is a man only as he wears a hat or smokes a 
pipe, then a dog would better remain as he is and leave the hat and 
pipe to his superior.’ In conclusion, he announced desperately, ‘I am 
going to one of the islands of the South Seas next week. They eat all 
the children up there. I am going to edit a Juvenile Magazine for the 
parents.’ ** However, instead of going to the South Seas, he attempted 
to educate his contributors. In requesting a series of essays from the 
Honorable George Perkins Marsh, he emphasized that the interests of 
children and their parents are similar. Then he continued, ‘History 
and biography afford a very wide field and even politics may be ad- 
mitted for I should like to open the way for making our boys good 

* Literary Journal, 6 July 1866 (HCL). 

® Literary Journal, 5 January 1867 (HCL). 

“Unsigned review of Little Pitchers by Sophie May (Boston, 1879), in the 
Atlantic Monthly, XLIII (1879), 124. 

“ Unsigned review of Six Little Rebels by Mrs Kate Tannatt Woods (Boston, 
1879), in the Atlantic Monthly, XLV (1880), 128-129. 

™ Scudder to Norton, 5 February 1867 and 21 December 1866 (HCL). 
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citizens as well as good men and if I could give them an idea of what 
a town meeting means and show how it differs from an Athenian 
Agora I think they would read it.’ He wanted tales of true adven- 
ture, not fabricated ones. ‘Good, strong stuff in forcible Saxon Eng- 
lish is what we want for boys: such writing in fact as their fathers 
want if they have not lost their freshness of life.’ * Heroes and hero- 
ines will convince only if they are true to life. The most difficult 
figure to portray is he who stands on the threshold of maturity. The 
characters of Bjérnson’s Arne, he wrote, 


image, with rare subtlety and grace, the countenance of maid and youth 
as it changes with the changing time. . . . There are many who make 
for us breathing men and women; some who can show us childhood so 
perfectly, we are almost pained by the fact that the creations are not 
capable of being spoken to; but here is one who shows us children at their 
sports, and lets us see them grow into youth, and stand finally at the 
threshold of man and womanhood, all the while preserving for us the 
features that are the same while they change. Bjérnson has given us the 
lyric of youth.™ 


Although ‘the hope of excellent things in American literature lies 
largely in what is doing for children,’ the writer should not feel him- 
self bound by his continental limits. The true poet cannot be con- 
fined by national boundaries; he is uncageable and belongs to the 
world.” However, begin writing by observing what is around you. 
Forget about plot. Write sketches of what is near at hand. If this is 
done, the result will be both American and universal.“ Such was the 
method of Hawthorne, the genius of American letters as well as the 
conscience of the nation — a tortured conscience because of the blight 
of slavery.” But now, in 1866, the divisive effect of sectionalism must 
be submerged in the new nationalism. 

“Literary Journal, 23 August 1866 (HCL). Marsh at this time was serving as 
the first United States minister to Italy. On 8 January 1867, Scudder wrote Marsh 
that although the announced rates for contributions to the Riverside Magazine were 
$5 a page, the firm would pay him $25 a piece for articles of 2,500 to 3,000 words. 

“Literary Journal, 22 August 1866. This is an excerpt of a letter to Isaac Israel 
Hayes, the Arctic explorer, requesting contributions. Scudder concluded the 
letter, ‘Mr. Houghton is heartily engaged in the matter! So is Mr. Hurd. There is 


capital enough to give us cheerful boldness and now all that I want is a spirited 
corps of contributors.’ 


“ Riverside Magazine, TV (1870), 89. 

“ Riverside Magazine, | (1867), 431-432. 

“ The Literary Life, pp. 16-22 (B). 

“ American Literature, 1876, II, 61-70 (B). This is a series of lectures, an ex- 
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I am unwilling [he wrote John Esten Cooke of Virginia] to introduce in 
the education of the coming generation any element which will serve to 
keep alive sectional hostility. In the recent war I was as hearty and un- 
compromising an adherent to the Union as I know you have been to the 
cause of Southern Independence. The old questions then fought over on 
the field will doubtless in one form or another be fought over again in 
words before we shall regard them as historical and beyond the pale of 
practical concern, but I do not think it necessary to make them play a 
part in our magazine. American ideas I shall hope to inculcate with a view 
to making good citizens of our children, but these I conceive to be equally 
applicable in all parts of our country.® 


Accordingly, ‘Frank Gordon,’ a serial about the life of some children 
in Georgia, appeared in the first volume; a sequence on “The Young 
Virginians’ followed in the second. Anticipating the work of Joel 
Chandler Harris by a few years, the Riverside Magazine presented 
some stories in negro dialect about Br. Rabbit and Br. Fox. In his chats 
with the children in his editorial pages, Scudder drew particular atten- 
tion to these tales, saying that they were familiar to Southerners, but 
that as far as he knew, they had never been printed before. 

Other sections of the country were also represented in the magazine. 
Characteristic stories of the West Scudder thought sensational, vulgar, 
and full of slang, seeming to be ‘a successsion of shouts,’ ® but Martha 
M. Thomas and Helen Campbell Weeks satisfied his requirement of 
decorous realism with true accounts of life among the Indians and 
other tales of the frontier. Rebecca Harding Davis told the children 
about life in Pennsylvania ‘A Hundred Years Ago,’ and New England, 
of course, was more than adequately represented by a variety of con- 
tributions that included Scudder’s own Bodley series,” Jacob Abbott’s 
pansion of a group that Scudder gave in 1875, in which he surveys the course of 
our national literature from the days of Bradford and Winthrop to the Centennial. 
He concludes with a prognosis of the course of development for the rest of the 
century. 

“ Literary Journal, 16 June 1866 (HCL). 

“ Unsigned review of Nelly’s Silver Mine by H. H. (Boston, 1878), in the 
Atlantic Monthly, XLII (1878), 779-780. Scudder approved of Helen Hunt’s narra- 
tive because she had avoided the faults characteristic of most stories of the West. 

The Bodley family made its first public appearance in the April 1867 issue 
(I, 145-149). After the Riverside Magazine ceased publication, Mr and Mrs Bodley 
and their two children lived out their healthy, wholesome, hearty lives in the fol- 
lowing series of books: Doings of the Bodley Family in Town and Country, 1875, 
The Bodleys Telling Stories, 1877, The Bodleys on Wheels, 1878, The Bodleys 


Afoot, 1879, Mr. Bodley Abroad, 1880, The Bodley Grandchildren and Their Jour- 
ney in Holland, 1882, The English Bodley Family, 1883, The Viking Bodleys, 1884 
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instructive stories, and Sarah Orne Jewett’s “The Shipwrecked But- 
tons,’ ‘In a Hurry’ (a poem), and “The Girl with the Cannon Dresses.’ ™ 

Of all the types of literature written specifically for the young, that 
which drew Scudder’s keenest analysis was the fairy or wonder tale. 
Hans Christian Andersen he regarded as the greatest of contemporary 
practitioners of the form because he ‘depends for his material upon 
what he has actually seen and heard, and for his inspiration upon the 
power to penetrate the heart of things; so that the old fairy tale finds 
its successor in this new realistic wonder-story, just as the old romance 
gives place to the new novel. In both . . . is found a deeper sense of 
life and a finer perception of the intrinsic value of common forms.’ ” 
This secret of penetrating the heart of things gives Andersen’s stories 
an appeal that transcends difference in age. Andersen speaks to the 
reader on a variety of levels. The young will read him for the charm 
of the external story, for his provocative, imaginative detail. The 
adult will find in the tale something that escapes the limits of the page, 
a hint of the inexpressible. Andersen believes in his creations; he does 
not talk down to the children; he does not stand outside the frame of 
his narrative and laugh at his own inventiveness. Writers attempting 
the wonder tale should study Andersen. On receipt of Frank Stock- 
ton’s first manuscript for the Riverside Magazine in 1867, Scudder 
wrote to him (see Plate IV): 


—all published by Hurd and Houghton and their successors. In 1887, Houghton, 
Mifflin published a four-volume edition of the series, two titles to a volume in the 
order given above. Scudder wrote in his diary for 19 August 1882 (B): “There 
should have been a blast of trumpets at twelve o’clock when I laid the pen aside 
after finishing that wearisome book The Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey 
in Holland. I am in no jubilant mood, however, except from having completed it, 
for I must think it the most lifeless book I have written.’ 

=*The Shipwrecked Buttons,’ IV (1870), 30-35, and ‘In a Hurry,’ [V (1870), 
251, appeared under the pseudonym ‘Alice Eliot.’ However, Scudder advised his 
new contributor against anonymity (Sarah Orne Jewett, Letters, ed. Richard Cary, 
Waterville, Me., 1956, p. 21, note). “The Girl with the Cannon Dresses,’ [V (1870), 
354-360, was consequently published under Miss Jewett’s name; she omitted the 
middle name or initial, however. All three pieces are entered in the index to Vol. 
IV as by ‘Sarah O. Jewett.’ The copy of Vol. IV in the Harvard College Library 
is of particular interest because the red, blue, and buff covers of the magazine have 
been included for the twelve issues. Five of these — July, September, October, No- 
vember, and December—carry a small yellow printed slip with the misspelled 
mailing label ‘Alice Eliott’; the cover for July is shown in Plate I. In addition, the 
signature ‘Sarah O. Jewett’ appears on the cover of the January issue. 

™*Andersen’s Short Stories,’ Atlantic Monthly, XXXVI (1875), 598-6o2. 
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I am struck with the fertility of your invention and with the quick turns 
and sudden surprises which you present and I wish you would try all this 
on some story which is entirely human. I am aware that you have an 
advantage in dealing with creatures that allow such fanciful contrivances 
as fairies and giants, but I think you take unfair advantage. These people 
belong to children and are the small remnant of what is left to them in a 
purely imaginative field. It is really too bad to make fun of then and 
turn them into burlesque. . . . A small child who pretends to himself 
that he believes in the pretty superstition of fairy-life is to be pitied when 
the domain is rudely invaded and his creatures dragged out to be made 
fun of. Fairies are something more than diminutive men and women, 
giants something more than exaggerated mortals and to make a puppet 
show of them for a mimic stage of humor . . . is robbing children of a 
certain fine imaginative possession that we ought to respect. The same 
argument applies though with less force to kings, queens, princes and 
princesses, for children are by nature not republicans but royalists and 
take most kindly to those naive representations of royalty which Hans 
Andersen for one produces with so much quiet fun.” 


In spite of the exceptional quality of the magazine, it was not a 
financial success. In October 1867 the American Literary Gazette had 
noted, ‘ “THe Riversie Macazine,” with its beautiful cover, its 
charming illustrations, and its capital prose and verse, is one of the 
most attractive magazines which we have. It is edited with good taste, 
and published with a liberal, enterprising determination to excel.’ ™ 
But the partners of Hurd and Houghton had further noted that the 
magazine, even though its editor had secured gratuitous puffs in the 
Post, the Transcript, and other papers, was not paying its way. It 
looked as though the periodical would die after one abortive year. 
Scudder, however, was by no means ready to give up. He studied 
those costs of the magazine over which he had control: payments to 
authors, designers, engravers, and his own salary. He then wrote to 
Hurd outlining his plan for cutting operating expenses. The cost of 
engraving and designing he could reduce to $400. Payments to authors 
must remain high, but he could lessen the monthly outlay by writing 
about ten pages himself without charge. The cost of contributions 
would thus come to $200 a month rather than $260. As a final item in 


"Literary Journal, 23 May 1867 (HCL). The reproduction in Plate IV shows 
the rough shorthand employed by Scudder in the Literary Journal (cf. note 30, 
above). 

™ American Literary Gazette, IX, 297. 
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his economy measures, he offered to trim his own salary by fifty per 
cent. 


By these means I think I can bring all the outlay in my department into 
the sum of $700.00 a month. I do not see, from my scrutiny, that any less 
sum would suffice to keep the magazine up to the mark; and I am not will- 
ing to be a party to the deterioration of the magazine. I cannot expect 
that we can make it improve very noticeably; I hall try to be content 
with the same excellence that it has had. Now it is for you & Mr. Hough- 
ton to say whether it can be well manufactured: — if we scrimp the maga- 
zine in number of illustrations, it is very important that the mechanical ex- 
cellence should make people overlook this: and whether it can be sold so 
that there is any chance of making it pay expenses. 

I am too much interested in the magazine & have too much pride to let 
it stop, without using every effort in my power to carry it through. I 
would gladly sacrifice more: I would relinquish my entire salary if I could: 
but it is my only resource and it would be impossible for me to give all my 
time or even half my time for nothing. 

But if our united efforts are not sufficient to keep the magazine out of 
debt, then let us stop at once and inform the world and Mr. Warren with 
as good grace as possible that we cannot do what we ought to do.” 


The firm accepted the first part of his offer — that he should write 
about ten pages of the magazine a month for no remuneration other 
than his editor’s salary, which was maintained at $150 a month. How- 
ever, his operating budget was reduced to $600 and his duties for the 
firm were increased."* These duties included reading and reporting 
on manuscripts, editing, writing advertisements and letters, and plan- 
ning catalogues. 


Scudder’s reaction to these straitened circumstances was character- 
istically cheerful. He wrote in his journal for 27 September 1868: 


To-day, repeatedly, there has come up a suggestion of what I may do with 
the magazine. By the arrangement recently made that I should supply ten 
pages each month for nothing, I find already that I have laid my hand 
upon an unexpected source of gain. These pages, since I am to receive 
nothing for them, I shall always feel bound to write. Hence the spur to 
literary labor will be constantly though gently used. Again, as I must dis- 
tribute these pages into several contributions I shall be forced to study 


™ Literary Journal, 22 January 1868 (HCL). S. D. Warren, referred to in the 
last paragraph, was head of Grant, Warren & Co., paper manufacturers. His firm 
supplied calendered paper for Webster’s Dictionary, which the Riverside Press had 
been manufacturing since 1864. Other entries in Scudder’s diaries indicate that 
Warren had more than a casual interest in the Riverside Magazine. 

* Literary Journal, 27 August 1868 (HCL). 
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variety of subjects. These will be determined partially by the exigencies 
of the magazine, and in this way I shall constantly be led to investigate 
matters which otherwise I should leave on one side. And then it is so 
much more in my power now to wield the magazine. If I am to determine 
its character, both by editing and by the large element of my own con- 
tributions, let me make its chistes positively good.” 


Even with his increased responsibilities, Scudder managed to maintain 
a consistent excellence in the magazine. In June 1869, the American 
Literary Gazette commented that the Riverside’s standard was so high 
that it refused to compete with anyone but itself.” 

Despite its standards and Scudder’s efforts at economy the maga- 
zine continued to lose money. There are a number of explanations. 
For one thing, Scudder, rather than maintaining his rates at the an- 
nounced $5-$6, frequently increased the scale for a particular author. 
Hans Christian Andersen, George Perkins Marsh, and Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis all received well over $7 a page.” To other writers he guar- 
anteed an increase in rates once the magazine had proved itself. As 
far as they could see the magazine was prospering; they complained 
that rival periodicals were more generous. Helen Weeks wrote angrily, 
“Three years ago you told me Riverside designed to give seven dollars a 
page when safely established, and more if possible. The establishment 
is a fixed fact, but where is the money?’ * The establishment was not 
as fixed as Mrs Weeks supposed. 

When he did try to economize on authors’ rates, he met with rebuff, 
as the following diary entries referring to Phoebe Cary show. He wrote 


When you sent G. G. [Griselda Goose] last spring I engaged to pay $75. 
for it, the price that you named. Since then — when I had had but short 
experience —I have been made aware of the great expense attending 
the publication of the magazine, & I am exceedingly desirous of easing the 
load which the publishers have to carry, as much as possible. Will you 
think it ungenerous in me to ask you to name a lower sum now? I enclose 
an order for $50: at the same time I wish to say unmistakeably & emphati- 
cally that I will at once send on an additional order for 25. if you so say. 


™ Note-Book I (B). In addition to his pocket diaries, in which he made daily, 
routine records, Scudder kept two notebooks marked, ‘Private,’ in which he made 
longer, more reflective entries. These two notebooks run concurrently with the 
daily diaries until 1891, when Scudder adopted a larger format, which could in- 
clude both longer and shorter entries. 

* American Literary Gazette, XIII (1869), 54-55. 

™ Literary Journal, 3 January 1867 (HCL). 

“ Helen Campbell Weeks to Scudder, 28 December 1869 (HCL). 
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This is my proposition. The publishers know nothing of it & have not 
asked me to do anything of the sort. I am only assuming that my con- 
tributors feel that kind of an interest in the magazine which would lead 
them to make such a sacrifice if it were reasonable.” 


He soon found that Phoebe Cary had no interest in his problems what- 
soever. A week later he recorded, ‘Sent Phoebe Cary a jocular letter 
and twenty-five dollars additional.’ 

Another explanation for the failure of the Riverside Magazine lies 
in the attitude of the publishers. The firm of Hurd and Houghton 
had never given its editor undivided support. Houghton, with his 
eye on his keenest competitor, Ticknor and Fields, whose list and most 
important periodicals he was eventually to secure, had in 1867 entered 
into an arrangement with the English publishers of London Society, 
James Hogg and Sons, for the American edition of that magazine. 
This venture having failed,** Hurd and Houghton next agreed to act 
as publisher for Edward Everett Hale’s Old and New, the purpose of 
the magazine being to combine the virtues of Blackwood’s and the 
Atlantic.“ Obviously, Houghton had not unreservedly committed 
himself to juvenile literature, a commitment that was essential if rivals 
in this keenly competitive field were to be met and surpassed. 

The decade of the 1860’s is notable for its multiplication of maga- 
zines for the young; the decade of the 1870’s, for their demise. At 
least six were started in 1867 — the year of the Riverside Magazine’s 
inception. Of fourteen that originated during the 60’s, three ceased 
publication in 1870, eight in the following years of that decade. More 
than this, the most formidable of the established juvenile journals, the 
Youth's Companion, with a circulation of 50,000, took on new life 
in 1867 — and consequently new subscribers — under the vigorous 


“ Literary Journal, 21 January 1868 (HCL). 

™ Literary Journal, 27 January 1868 (HCL). 

“An unidentified newspaper clipping among the Houghton papers in the pos- 
session of Mrs Dole (cf. note 37, above) sheds light on this failure: “Ticknor & 
Fields are stealing the march on their rivals, Hurd & Houghton, by publishing in 
their Every Saturday all the choicer and more popular articles of the London Society 
before the American Edition of the latter is brought out by H. & H. Every Saturday 
for the current week has, for instance, three articles from London Society for Feb- 
ruary, which Hurd & Houghton have not yet issued. A rather rough joke, but still 
a fair one among enemies, we suppose.’ 

“Hurd and Houghton published Old and New from January to June 1870; the 
editor, Edward Everett Hale, then transferred his business to Roberts Brothers. 
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direction of its editor Daniel Sharp Ford.** Our Young Folks, which 


was to sell out to St. Nicholas in 1873, also claimed 50,000 subscribers 
but admitted that the cost of producing the magazine exceeded per 
subscriber that of the Atlantic. The Riverside Magazine with its 
bright cover of heavy stock, its superior paper, its large format and 
numerous illustrations, its generous rates for authors and artists, and 
a yearly subscription price of $2.50, could not pay for itself and main- 
tain the standard that its self-sacrificing editor had established. Hurd 
and Houghton decided to sell the Riverside’s subscription list to the 
new Scribner’s Monthly, and in December 1870 Scudder bade a gentle 
farewell to his young readers, saying that the years he had devoted 
to the preparation and editing of the periodical would be among his 
happy recollections.** At the same time the editor of the new Scribner 
publication, Josiah Gilbert Holland, welcomed the ‘thousands’ of read- 
ers of the ‘charming Riversine.’ ** Of the editor of the Riverside Maga- 
zine for Young People, Holland wrote, ‘Mr. Scudder has few equals 
and no superior in originating and selecting literary material.’ 

In addition to pleasant recollections, Scudder took with him into 
the further service of Hurd and Houghton a devoted interest in the 
development of a number of new American writers, and an enthusi- 
asm for the periodical as a mode of discovering new talent. He had 
learned that writers of literature for children must have an exact under- 
standing of their material, that their style must be simple, direct, and 
forceful. He was also sensitively aware of the power of the word to 
evoke, to convey to the apprehension if not to the comprehension a 
meaning that escapes from the prison of the page. These were critical 
standards that would guide him as he came to focus his attention in- 
creasingly on the course of American letters. Houghton undoubtedly 
perceived in a man so equipped one who could make a valuable pub- 
lishing asset of any list of American authors the house might acquire. 

To evaluate the effect of a critic, especially when the bulk of his 
work has been anonymous, is impossible. However, the behavior of 


“Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938), Il, 266-268, and III, 174-176. 

“*We have given authors and artists the highest prices to work, not for us, but 
for you, that you might have only the best; and the magazines which the grown-up 
people read have not been prepared for them at a cost nearly so great in proportion 
as this little monthly of yours’ — editorial in Our Young Folks, Ill (1867), 765. 

* Riverside Magazine, IV (1870), 575. 

® Scribner’s Monthly, 1 (1870-71) 212. 
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the child in the republic of letters continues to validate much that 
Scudder stood for. The young, as well as scholars, persist in preserv- 
ing the classic authors from oblivion; on the other hand, his foreboding 
that a juvenile literature that attributed to the child a ‘spurious indi- 
viduality’ would increasingly debase fiction for the young has been 
realized in the contemporary comic strip. Some of the consequences 
of his association with the Riverside Magazine are clear. His interest 
in new American writers, an interest born of the responsibilities and 
trials of editing, led to his decision to specialize in his country’s litera- 
ture. As a result of this decision, Howells requested him to write a 
series of articles on current American literature for the Atlantic.” This 
same specialization encouraged him in 1875 to appeal for the intro- 
duction of courses in American literature in the colleges ** — an appeal 
that clearly had no immediate effect. At Harvard, for example, it was 
not until 1898 that American literature was given full academic recog- 
nition.” However, Scudder would be gratified by the content of 
many college curricula today. His belief that boys and girls should 
read entire works rather than fragments of great authors led Hough- 
ton, Mifflin in 1882 to establish its Educational Department and in- 
augurate under Scudder’s direction the Riverside Literature Series. 
Scudder’s interest in the child, in education, in American literature 
were of obvious value to the firm to which he devoted half his lifetime. 
He himself humbly hoped his ideas would carry far beyond the walls 
of a particular publishing house.** He wished to speak through the 
pages he edited to the children, to the young men and women, of his 
period. Long after the days of the Riverside Magazine for Young 
People, he wrote: “The greatness of a country is in the greatness of its 


* Note-book I, 23 January 1875 (B). Scudder chose American literature as a 
subject of study because it was one ‘comparatively untouched by critical writers.’ 

” Diary, 9 September 1880 (B). 

"See copy of letter, 15 July 1875, that Scudder sent to Wellesley, Boston Uni- 
versity, Smith College, Exeter, Bradford Academy, and Robinson Female Seminary 
(Record of Letters, 1875-1889, included at end of volume containing Texas Journal 
—B). 

“ Under Barrett Wendell; see Dictionary of American Biography. As a subject 
worthy of graduate study, American literature gained tardy recognition indeed. 
Between 1876 and 1926 only three Harvard Ph.D. theses were concerned with the 
literary history of the United States (The Development of Harvard University since 
the Inauguration of President Eliot 1869-1929, ed. Samuel Eliot Morison, Cambridge, 
1930, p. 101). 

* Note-book II, 3 January 1886. 
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ideas, and the youth of a country, shut out from participation in the 
visions of its poets and seers, will harden into an age skeptical if there 
be such things as visions.’ ** He knew that the spiritual forces of the 
nation were to be found in the common schools, that ‘the hope, the 
forecast, the precipitation of ideals in the whole people, is looked for 
in the form which popular education takes. The stock-market is not 
more delicate a register of the financial pulse than is the common school 
of the national conscience. Consider along what lines educational 
thought is running, and we shall discern on what great circles the 
nation is sailing.’ ** The Riverside Magazine was one of Scudder’s first 
efforts to set the compass.”° 
Eien B. BaLtou 


“*The Educational Law of Reading and Writing,’ Atlantic Monthly, LXXIIlI 
(1894), 257. 

* ‘Literature in the Public Schools,’ Atlantic Monthly, LXII (1888), 223. 

“I would like to express my appreciation for the close attention given to the 
manuscript of this article by both Mr G. W. Cottrell, Jr, the Editor of the Harvarp 
Liprary BuLetin, and the Assistant Editor, Mrs Grace Jager. 











The Text of The Ambassadors 


1x editions of Henry James’s The Ambassadors, five paperback 

and one hardcover, are now in print.’ Of these, four paper- 

back editions have been published during the present year. 

Thus the novel that James judged to be ‘quite the best, “all 
round,” of all my productions,’ * is now also the one most generally 
available. This may be held to be a symptom either of public interest 
or of publishing taste — or of both. For The Ambassadors has always 
been considered a ‘difficult’ novel, and even its author conceded that 
a reader had to take the book ‘very easily and gently: read five pages 
a day — be even as deliberate as that — but don’t break the thread.’ * 
Certainly it can be said of it that, during its first half century, it has 
had a limited public save in the universities. Its rise to the eminence 
of a classic has hardly been as sensational as that of Moby Dick. The 
book has, indeed, imposed itself upon the literary conscience of 
America and England only by degrees. Yet it has emerged from its 
comparative obscurity — and often obloquy — and its arrival in the 
great paperback democracy may provide a study of changing literary 
taste and of the whole question of ‘modernity’ in fiction. 

A great anomaly, however, is to be found in certain textual prob- 
lems in this novel. These were raised as far back as 1950, when a 
student discovered that two chapters in the book had been published 
in reverse order, in ‘all available editions.’ * Scholarship did not then 
adequately clear up the textual question and identify the different 
texts for us. Two texts of The Ambassadors have appeared since then, 
duplicating the original error. And the present proliferation of edi- 
tions offers three different textual versions. One would think a little 
more highly of our surfeited American studies in the colleges if we 
had been given a reasonably prompt comparison of all the texts to 
determine which was the definitive, as well as a study of the various 

*The paperbacks are: Anchor, ed. Robert W. Stallman, 1958; Signet, ed. Stall- 
man, 1960; Fawcett, ed. Bergen Evans, 1960; Rinehart, ed. Frederick W. Dupee, 
1960; Riverside, ed. Leon Edel, 1960. The hardcover is in the Harper Modern 
Classics series, where it has been in print for many years. 

* Preface to The Ambassadors, New York Edition, 1909, p. vii. 

*The Selected Letters of Henry James, ed. Leon Edel, 2nd ed. (New York, 


1960), pp. 189-190. 
“See below, p. 460. 
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revisions made by James in the progress of the work from serial to 
volume.’ I have used the word ‘anomaly’ because we live in an era of 
‘explication’ of text, and one would think that our scholars and critics 
would determine first what their text is, before they start their explica- 
tions. Such scholarship, it seems to me, would be more valuable than 
a good deal of the chronic search for hidden ‘levels’ of meaning, and 
the constant avoidance by certain schools of criticism of the apparent, 
the real, the concrete, for the hypothetical, the ‘probable,’ and the 
mythical.° 

It is not my intention in this article to examine the texts of The 
Ambassadors. The general textual problem was outlined by myself 
and my collaborator Dan H. Laurence in A Bibliography of Henry 
James.’ Nor do I wish to renew the ten-year-old controversy sur- 
rounding the question of the misplaced chapter. The purpose of this 
article is essentially to amplify a few points I have made earlier, par- 
ticularly since variant texts of the novel are now generally available. 


I 


Let us rehearse briefly the history of the strange error that resulted 
in the misplacing of a chapter in The Ambassadors. (It is more accu- 
rate to speak of what happened as a ‘misplacing’ of a single chapter 
than a ‘reversal’ of chapters.) In 1901, when Henry James completed 
the book, he wrote to his agent, J. B. Pinker, announcing that he was 
witholding material from the serialization of the novel, which was 
to run through twelve monthly numbers of the North American Re- 
view.® This material, he said, would be reinserted in the book form. 
Being thoroughly familiar with the hazards of publication, James ex- 
pressed this in words that left no room for doubt. He wanted, he said, 
to place it ‘on witnessed record that I formally ask for duplicate Proofs 
of the serial and that I as formally give warning that the volume is to 
contain a small quantity of additional material.’ How well founded 
this precaution was, may be judged by the fact that a few weeks before 

* I know of two graduate students who have at last undertaken this task. 

*Such as the recent speculation by John A. Clair in ‘The American: A Re- 
interpretation, PMLA, LXXIV (1959), 613-618, as to whether Madame de Cintré 
is the illegitimate daughter of the housekeeper, as if the novelist would want to con- 
ceal relevant data from his reader. 

“London, 1957, pp. 123-126. 

* The James letters to Pinker are used by kind permission of the Yale University 


Library. The material here is drawn from letters of 9, 22 May, 6, 10 July, 13, 26 
August, 4, 13 September, all of 1901. 
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publication of the American edition James was still asking for the dupli- 
cate proof. “The Harpers,’ he wrote to his agent on 13 August 1903, 
‘have been of a mortal slowness in sending me proof of the last third 
of the Book.’® But, he added, he had finally received and read the 
page proofs. What we do not know is whether these pages contained 
the inserted and misplaced chapter. If they did, James could be held 
guilty of a grave oversight. However, we do know that he was an 
inveterate proof reader and a demanding one; he trusted neither pub- 
lisher nor printer, as his precautions show. Had he found the error 
we know that Harper would have heard of it promptly, for James 
never hesitated to cable to his trans-Atlantic publishers in such matters. 
Obviously he did not see the mistake. And it is possible that the in- 
sertion had not yet been made. 

We know also that at the time of the reading of the Harper proof 
James was still seeing the last galleys of the serial, and at the same time 
reading proof of the English edition. The reading and rereading of 
the same novel may have ended in a kind of visual inertia; but to this 
we can oppose the possibility that it may have also heightened the 
chances of discovering the error. In the absence of accurate data such 
speculation is, however, fruitless. The greatest weight must be as- 
signed to the simple fact that the English edition, which James saw 
through the press, came out in September 1903 with all the chapters 
in their proper order, while the American edition, issued in November, 
had one chapter out of place. James apparently had not been informed 
that the American edition would appear so promptly, for he wrote to 
his brother William, on November 26th: 


I am afraid you will think me very stingy with my books when it comes 
over me that I have neglected till this hour to ask the Harpers to send you 
a copy of the Ambassadors, lately published (I believe,) — for I am much 
in the dark about it. It has been out bere some weeks. I will have it done 
now if it be not too late (I hear of their sending out to me 6 copies; which 
— in the American edition — I don’t want here.) 


On December znd he announced to William: ‘Six copies of the Ameri- 
can “Ambassadors” have tumbled over upon me here, & I send one of 
them back to you by bookpost, in spite of what I fear are the jealous 
American P. O. (fiscal) botherations about the same.’ *° 

Shortly after the English edition appeared, James wrote to Mrs 
Humphry Ward alluding to some ‘fearful, though much patched over 


* Selected Letters, pp. 97-98. 
* Both quotations from unpublished letters in the Harvard College Library. 
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fault or weakness’ in the book, ‘which, however, I seem to see no one 
has noticed, and which nothing will induce me now ever to reveal — 
or at least till some one does spot it!’ ** This could, on the face of it, 
be an allusion to the misplaced chapter. It is doubtful, however, 
whether James would slough off so significant an error in this fashion. 
In James’s own copy of the Methuen edition, preserved in the Har- 
vard College Library (he does not seem to have kept a copy of the 
Harper edition), there are only two corrections in his hand, in ink. 
On page 132 (Chapter IX), beginning five lines from the bottom, the 
printed version reads: ‘Little Bilham had got up as if the transaction 
with the waiter had been a signal . . .’ Here James crossed out ‘had 
been’ and substituted ‘were.’ This change was not incorporated by 
him in the New York Edition. On page 183 (Chapter XIII),”* in the 
fifth paragraph, the printed text reads: ‘ “It isn’t at all necessary you 
should understand it; it will do quite well enough if you simply re- 
member him.”’ The word ‘him’ was altered by the novelist to ‘it.’ 
This change was incorporated in the New York Edition. 

These corrections, however, do not suggest a ‘much patched over 
fault or weakness’ in the book, and it is possible that James may be 
speaking of the discrepancy in the time scheme of the novel, resulting 
from the misplaced chapter, without having noticed that the chapter 
itself was in the wrong place. Yet this seems hardly likely, since Mrs 
Ward would almost certainly have been reading the English edition, 
where the chapters are in proper sequence. James seemed indeed to 
consider the error of which he speaks as integral to the book, regard- 
less of edition. Consequently we can only speculate about his state- 
ment: we have insufficient data to reach any conclusion. 


II 


It will be useful to list the different publications of The Ambassa- 
dors during James’s life to indicate what occurred: 

(1) The serial in the North American Review, January to Decem- 
ber 1903: this was published in 12 installments, each installment called 
a ‘part,’ and consisting in all of 35 chapters. 


* Unpublished letter to Mrs Humphry Ward, 16 December 1903, courtesy of 
C. Waller Barrett. 

* Book Fourth, Chapter II, of the New York Edition. 

* Book Sixth, Chapter I, New York Edition. 
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(2) Methuen Edition: the first English edition, September 1903, 
preceding by two months the American. James combined Chapters 
XVIII and XIX of the serialization to form a new Chapter XVIII, and 
inserted a new chapter XIX. A further chapter, Chapter XXVIII,” 
was inserted by James, as well as a long passage in Part Second (dis- 
cussed below). Still another chapter was inserted in the final section 
of the book. This is XXXV."* Thus three chapters in all were in- 
serted, and almost half of another.” 

(3) Harper Edition: New York, November 1903. The same chap- 
ters were inserted here as in the Methuen edition, but in Methuen 
Chapters XVIII to XXI are placed in Part Eighth whereas in Harper 
Chapter XVIII is in Part Seventh and Chapters XIX—XXI are in Part 
Eighth. (XIX was the inserted chapter in this section.) In Harper 
inserted Chapter XXVIII is numbered XXIX and made the second 
chapter of Part Eleventh, whereas in Methuen it is the chapter that 
concludes Part Tenth. It is here that the misplacing of the chapter 
occurred. Chapter XXVIII in Harper is really XXIX; and XXIX is 
really XXVIII. This is immediately apparent if the Methuen and 
Harper editions are compared. 

(4) New York Edition (Scribner): 1907-09. For this ‘definitive 
edition’ James apparently used a paste-up of the Harper text. He 
altered ‘Part’ to ‘Book’ throughout, and renumbered the chapters 
seriatim in each section. This may explain why he overlooked the 
misplacing of the chapter. 

The obvious differences between the English and American editions 
are thus a different division of chapters between certain of the parts, 
and the misplacing of Chapter XXVIII, which was thereby assigned 
a wrong number by Harper, resulting in the misplacing and misnum- 
bering of Chapter XXIX. 


Il 


Since James used carbon copies of the original typescript and made 
corrections in these for part of his Methuen text certain differences 
between it and the Harper text may be looked for. These are to be 
found largely in the connective tissue by which James integrated his 


“ Book Eighth, Chapter I, New York Edition. 

* Book Eleventh, Chapter II, New York Edition. 

* Book Twelfth, Chapter IV, New York Edition. 

* Not two chapters, as Dupee and Stallman say in their respective editions. 
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inserted portions with the rest of the book. An example of the differ- 
ences between the two editions may be seen in the lengthy inserted 
passage in Part Second, the original Chapter V of the novel (and Chap- 
ter II, Book Second, in the New York Edition). This is the chapter 
in which Strether takes his stroll in the Luxembourg gardens and for 
the first time begins to experience the benign effect of Paris. The 
passage has a different beginning in each, and will illustrate the type 
of emendation that occurred as a consequence of the divorce of the 
Methuen manuscript from that of the Harper: 


Methuen Harper and 








With his letters in his lap then, in 
his Luxembourg nook — letters held 
with nervous, unconscious intensity 
—he thought of things in a strange, 
vast order, swinging at moments off 
into space, into past and future, and 
then dropping fast, with some loss of 
breath, but with a soft, reassuring 
thud, down to yesterday and to-day. 
Thus it was that he come back to his 
puzzle of the evening, the question of 
whether he could have taken Chad to 
such a play, and what effect — it was 
a point that suddenly rose — his re- 
sponsibility in respect to Chad might 
be held to have, in general, on his 
choice of entertainment. 


New York Edition 


This suggested the question of 
whether he could properly have taken 
him to such a play, and what effect 
—it was a point that suddenly rose 
— his peculiar responsibility might be 
held to have, in general, [New York 
Edition: might be held in general to 
have] on his choice of entertainment. 


It can be seen that James, in the Methuen edition, introduces a sentence 
providing transition from the preceding paragraph. The entire passage 
in question, which contains the image of Paris as a ‘vast bright Babylon’ 
and ‘a jewel brilliant and hard,’ ends with a much more extensive inter- 


polation in the Methuen: 


Methuen 


. . the exchange again, as was fairly 
to be presumed, of the vaunted best 
French for something that might in a 
manner be a part of that ambiguous 
ideal, but was certainly not the part 
permitting publicity, either of appre- 
ciation or of discussion, in respect to 
varieties of quality. 


Harper and 
New York Edition 


. . . the exchange again, as was fairly 
to be presumed, of the vaunted best 
French for some special variety of the 
worst. 
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Immediately after this, James inserted in the Methuen edition the fol- 
lowing sentences not in the other editions: 
All Mrs. Newsome had now for a long 
time known of her son was that he had 
renewed his career in the expensive 
district — it was so, she felt, that she 
sufficiently designated it— and that 
he had not so established himself with- 
out intimate countenance. He had 
travelled, in the dreadful direction, 
almost like a Pasha—save that his 
palanquins had been by no means cur- 
tained and their occupants far from 
veiled; he had, in short, had company 
— scandalous, notorious company — 
across the bridges, company making 
with him, in the cynical journey, from 
stage to stage and from period to 
period, bolder pushes and taking 
larger freedoms: traces, echoes, almost 
legends, all these things, left in the 
wake of the pair. 


The student of James’s texts of The Ambassadors, it can be seen, must 
reckon with the Methuen edition as a separate entity. 

The Harper text underwent a fairly attentive and careful though not 
strenuous revision in preparation for the New York Edition. Commas 
were struck out right and ‘left, and stylistic changes were made to give 
the prose more fluidity. Thus, in the first paragraph of the misplaced 
chapter, James made two changes, in addition to deleting a number 
of commas; ‘have not’ became ‘haven’t’ and the ‘easier chair’ became 
the ‘easiest chair.’ But what we can imagine James as doing on this 
occasion — it was in 1908, with Scribner pressing him for copy — is 
revising in batches of pages without regard for chapter sequence. 
(What author, after all, would entertain a suspicion that his chapters 
were in the wrong order, once the book had been processed by a 
reputable publishing house? ) 

The chapter thus remained misplaced in the New York Edition. 
But since this was the edition that embodied James’s ultimate revisions, 
it would seem to assert itself as the definitive text rather than the earlier 
and more prolix Methuen edition, which James assembled from a mix- 
ture of galleys and carbon sheets. 
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The misplaced chapter was discovered by Robert E. Young, a stu- 
dent of Yvor Winters, who published his finding in American Litera- 
ture in 1950,'° but failed to consult the important Methuen edition. 
Mr Winters in a subsequent article developed Young’s argument that 
James was a bad writer indeed if his chapter remained misplaced and 
unnoticed for half a century.”* I would suggest that one could argue 
the reverse with greater validity — that there has been bad reading 
rather than bad writing (and of course careless publishing). 

Four years after Young’s article appeared, some of the textual dis- 
crepancies were independently reported by Susan M. Humphreys in 
Notes and Queries.*° She did not notice, however, that an entire 
chapter was misplaced, but assumed James had been guilty of careless 
revision of his text for the New York Edition. On its discovery by 
Mr Young, the error was drawn to the attention of Harper & Brothers, 
and in 1955 the firm announced that it would be corrected. In No- 
vember 1958 the Harper news letter, Harper Books and Authors, dis- 
closed, however, that copies had come back from the printer months 
before with the chapter misplaced again. It had finally been put into 
its proper place, the news letter announced, in November 1957. 

Of the recent paperbacks, the Anchor edition, edited by R. W. 
Stallman, was advertised as restoring the chapters to proper order. 
Moreover, it was represented by the editor in his foreword as being a 
‘faithful copy’ of the Methuen edition. However, the edition that 
was published followed the erroneous Harper edition of 1903. Stall- 
man went on to edit the Signet edition, where he reproduced the 
Methuen text and attributed to the publishers of Anchor the responsi- 
bility for their printing of the wrong text. The Fawcett edition re- 
produced the corrected Harper text of 1957. Riverside and Rinehart 
reproduce the New York Edition, but with restoration of the chapters 
to proper sequence. 

Leon EpeEt 

**An Error in The Ambassadors, American Literature, XXII (1950), 245-253. 

*‘Problems for the Modern Critic of Literature,’ Hudson Review, IX (1956), 


349-350. 
* ‘Henry James’s Revisions for “The Ambassadors,” ’ Notes and Queries, n. s., I 


(1954), 397-399- 











Rilke and the Arabian Nights, 
with Two Unpublished Translations 


DIRECT glimpse into a poet’s workshop is seldom granted, and 

rarely do we witness the actual occasion that leads to the poet’s 

creative productivity. Fortunately, we have this opportunity 

in a recent addition to the Richard von Mises Rilke collection 
in the Harvard College Library — Rilke’s personal copy of the /nsel 
Almanach for the year 1924. 

This issue of the Almanach carries an abbreviated version of a story 
from the Arabian Nights in the new German translation by Enno Litt- 
mann then in course of publication by the Insel-Verlag.* The Almanach 
version, headed ‘Arabische Liebeslyrik aus Tausendundeiner Nacht,’ 
consists of a group of poems, strung together by a text that is partly 
literal translation and partly reduced paraphrase, from the story of 
Uns al-Wujid and al-Ward fi al-Akmam.’ In his copy of the Almanach 
Rilke wrote in the margins of this translation, in lead pencil, a series of 
critical comments and changes; he also tucked into the pages a leaf 
of gray paper on which he had written in red ink his own translation of 
one of the poems and the greater part of another. In view of the im- 
portance of the theory and the practice of translation in Rilke’s poetic 
achievement, his marginal notations and his two exemplars will be pre- 
sented in full transcription. In an introduction setting forth the cir- 
cumstances of his concern with Littmann’s translation, it will be pos- 
sible to show that the groundwork for this little exercise considerably 


* Advice and assistance from G. W. Cottrell, Jr, in the preparation of this paper, 
have been highly valuable, and the author is also grateful for helpful suggestions 
from Dr Herbert Steiner. 

* Insel Almanach fiir das Jabr 1924 (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 137-147. 

* As explained at the end of the piece (Almanach, p. 147). The full tale is printed 
in Volume III (Leipzig, 1924), pp. 399-441, of the Littmann translation, Die 
Erzablungen aus den Tausend und ein Nachtén (in all 6 volumes, Leipzig, 1921-28). 
In the Littmann translation, as in the chief Arabic editions and in the English trans- 
lations of Payne and Burton, the tale runs from the 371st to 381st Nights. In the 
eclectic French translation of Mardrus, however, the tale is told during the 399th to 
the 4goth Nights (Le livre des mille nuits et une nuit, tr. Joseph Charles Mardrus, 
Paris, 1899-1904, VIII, 7-66). 
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antedated his notice of this particular version of a particular tale of the 
Arabian Nights.* 

Writing to Katharina Kippenberg, wife of the head of the Insel- 
Verlag, on 21 November 1923, Rilke spoke of the Almanach as having 
arrived some weeks earlier, and mentioned some of its contents, praising 
a letter of Zelter and a new translation of two poems of Leopardi by 
Ludwig Wolde, whose ‘starke gelassene Ubertragung . . . fiir mich 
ein kaum tibertreffliches Gelingen darstellt.’° He added that he would 
have to dispose of a mass of accumulated correspondence ‘um den Raum 
zu gewinnen fiir das Spiel der eigenen Beschaftigungen.’ The ‘play of 
his own interests’ was, however, soon stimulated by another contribu- 
tion to the little volume, namely, the translation from the Arabian 
Nights, for on November 29th he wrote to his bookseller and friend, 
Paul Morisse, in Zurich, as follows: 


Et puis une priére a part: Monsieur Morisse posséde-t-il les Mille-et-une- 
Nuits dans la belle traduction du Dr. Mardus?; et si tant est, aurait-il la 
grande bonté de me préter, pour une ou deux semaines, le tome qui con- 
tient la 371éme nuit jusqu’a la 381éme? Ce serait pour en comparer le 
texte a une traduction allemande, nouvelle, mais qui me semble trés-faible. 
Chez Mardrus c’est un ravissement constant qui se tient toujours au dessus 
de l’ennui possible.® 


With the Mardrus volume at hand, Rilke was moved to record his 
criticisms and corrections of the German, and — above all — to com- 
pose his own translations. 


“For valuable information I am grateful to Dr Fritz Bergemann, of Berlin, to 
whom Rilke entrusted the Almanach with its manuscript additions, and in whose 
possession it remained until the Harvard College Library acquired it in January 1958. 

Permission to publish these new writings of Rilke has kindly been granted by 
Frau Ruth Fritzsche-Rilke, the poet’s daughter. 

*Rainer Maria Rilke and Katharina Kippenberg, Briefwechsel, ed. Bettina von 
Bomhard (Wiesbaden, 1954), p. 512. 

*I wish to express particular thanks to Paul Emile Schazmann of the Schweizeri- 
sche Landesbibliothek, Bern, for having furnished me with a copy of this letter and 
for the quotation from another letter cited hereinafter. 

Rilke obtained the needed volume promptly, for he wrote Morisse on December 
4th: ‘Hier notre ami Strohl m’a envoyé le volume désiré des Mille et une nuits.’ 
Just how Morisse, or Strohl, managed to find the correct volume so quickly is a 
minor mystery, for Rilke unwittingly had given a reference that would lead a 
searcher ‘rst to Volume VII of Mardrus rather than to the correct Volume VIII. 
We have seen (note 3, above) that the tale occupies very different nights in the 
Littmann and Mardrus versions, and Rilke sent Morisse only the numbers as given 
by Littmann, without mentioning the title or subject of the tale. 
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Less than two years before the piece in the Almanach worked thus 
upon the poet, Rilke had recalled in a letter the beauty of the Mardrus 
translation of the poems in the Arabian Nights and a dream he had had 
of engaging in such work some time himself. This letter, dated 28 
January 1922, was in response to one from Lotti von Wedel, in which 
she had mentioned Graf Schack’s translation of Omar Khayyam. In 


answering Rilke wrote: 


Die Schackschen Versionen stehen mir nicht in bester Erinnerung; (aller- 
dings hab ich sie seit meiner Studienzeit nie wieder aufgeschlagen). Wenn 
ich vom West-édstlichen Divan absehe (der ja durchaus das Gliick 
orientalischer Entdeckungen ins Deutsche heriiberhob), so beruht meine 
erste Vorstellung vom arabischen Gedicht auf jenen Versen, die Mardrus 
seinem Text von den tausend und ein Nachten vielfaltig eingefiigt hat. 
Rodin kam manchmal, um vier oder sechs solcher Zeilen willen, um mich 
an ihrem, fiir ihn eben Aufgebliihtsein sofort teilnehmen zu lassen, mit 
dem aufgeschlagenen Buch zu mir heriiber, welcher Glanz, Bliite oder 
Auge oder Mund . . . jedes einzelne Gedicht, nicht linger als ein arzt- 
liches Rezept! Als ich dann spater in Tunis und Agypten so rasche 
Fortschritte im Lesen des Arabischen machte, ach, zu machen schien 

, da kam in mir die Hoffnung auf, vielleicht selber eines Tages zur 


Erfassung und Heriiberbildung solcher Verse ein meiniges beizutragen 
7 


The poet’s appreciation of this ‘oriental’ poetry is amplified in a letter 
written a few months later, 15 July 1922, to Countess Sizzo: 


Kennen Sie diese Art der. wilden Rose? man sieht sie selten, und es hat 
mir solchen Eindruck gemacht, sie hier zu finden, weil (wie ich aus einer 
der groszen Pariser Rosen-Ausstellungen ezinnere) dieses die Rose der 
Antike war, und die Rose Persiens; wo in der griechischen Anthologie 
oder iiberhaupt im orientalischen Gedicht die Rose gefeiert ist, musz man 
sich also diese Rose vorstellen, mit einfachem Kelch und in den Farben 
der entfachten, freudigen, rein gespeisten Flamme. 

Dieses orientalische (oft so essenzhafte) Gedicht, wie hat Rodin (da 
Sie gerade iiber ihn lesen) es bewundert und geliebt. Oft kam er mit 
aufgeschlagenem Buch (es war des Dr. Mardrus beriihmt gewordene 
Ubertragung der mille et une nuits, in der Verse von unerhérter Siisze 
und Dichte aufgenommen sind), um mir zwei Zeilen zu zeigen, eine Zeile 

. (diese Rose hat etwas von dieser Art poéme, obwohl der Duft des 
Gedichtes starker ist, konzentrierter, als ihr kaum merkbarer, fast nur 
jugendlicher Geruch.) Es war kurz vor der Zeit, da Rodin die Tan- 


"Rilke, Briefe aus Muzot 1921 bis 1926, ed. Ruth Sieber-Rilke and Carl Sieber 
(Leipzig, 1935), pp. 96-97. Series of periods appearing in this quotation and in that 
in footnote 8 are reproduced from the printed sources. 
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zerinnen des K6nigs von Cambodga kennen lernte (die eben in Marseille 
sind), denen er dann, sie immerfort zeichnend, nachreiste.® 


Thus it was through Rodin that Rilke first came to know the Mardrus 
translation of the Arabian Nights, and the reference to the Cambodian 
dancers places the time in the weeks of April and early May 1906, when 
the poet was last at Meudon. So far back, then, lay the genesis of what 
Rilke called his idea (Vorstellung) of the Arabian poem and the Ori- 
ental gesture, so early the foundations of his subterranean preparedness 
for the ‘play of his own interests’ with the Almanach of 1924. 

Yet Rilke’s contact with the Arabian Nights became more intimate 
through the intervening years. The first volume of Greve’s German 
translation was a welcome and timely gift from his publisher in the 
spring of 1907, arriving as it did with letters written by his wife from 
Egypt.’ The world of the tales and Clara’s descriptions complemented 
each other.”® Three and a half years later, on the eve of his own journey 
to North Africa, he asked Clara to send him the volumes of the Arabian 
Nights; within a few days, he was able to sense for himself the atmos- 
phere of the tales of Scheherazade.” 

Rilke’s letter to Lotti von Wedel also speaks of his confessedly abor- 
tive efforts to learn Arabic, efforts limited to this same African journey. 
When confronted many years later with the Littmann translation, Rilke 
made no attempt to go back to the Arabic in order to correct what 
displeased him, but relied entirely on the French version of Mardrus 
for his criticism as well as for his own translations. 

At the very time of his concern with the Almanach, Rilke wrote to 
Merline of experiments he was making in drafting successive versions 
of the same poem in German and French: ‘C’est un petit jeu, rien de 
plus, mais il me fait sentir combien traduire est une chose risquée et 


* Rilke, Die Briefe an Grafin Sizzo 1921-1926, ed. Ingeborg Schnack (Wiesbaden, 
1950), Pp. 29. 

*Rilke to Anton Kippenberg, 28 February 1907, in Briefe an seinen Verleger 
1906 bis 1926, 2nd ed., ed. Ruth Sieber-Rilke and Carl Sieber (Wiesbaden, 1949), 
II, 441; Rilke to Clara Rilke, 15 March 1907, in Briefe aus den Jabren 1906 bis 1907, 
ed. Ruth Sieber-Rilke and Carl Sieber (Leipzig, 1930), p. 222. The translation by 
Felix Paul Greve, based on the Burton English trans' ation, was published by the 
Insel-Verlag in twelve volumes 1907-08. After the appearance of the Littmann 
translation, it became known as the ‘first Insel-Verlag edition.’ 

* Rilke to Clara Rilke, 18 March 1907, in Briefe . . . 1906 bis 1907, p. 229. 

“Rilke to Clara Rilke, Paris, 18 November 1910, Algiers, 26 November, Tunis, 
17 December, in Briefe aus den Jahren 1907 bis 1914, ed. Ruth Sieber-Rilke and 
Carl Sieber (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 114, 116, 117. 
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peut-étre trompeuse.’’? Rilke, whose translations (Nachdichtungen) 
of the poems of Louise Labé, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Michel- 
angelo, and finally Paul Valéry form an integral part of his work, 
was deeply aware of the problems and intricacies of this refractory 
art. A magnificent example of this awareness is displayed in an earlier 
letter to Merline, as he explains why he cannot comply with her sugges- 
tion that he translate Baudelaire’s ‘L’invitation au voyage’: 


Je juge, et depuis longtemps —, intraduisible L’invitation au voyage. Je 
ne sais pas si Stefan George, dans ses traductions magnifiques, a essayé de 
réaliser une version allemande; s’il a pu le faire (nous y regarderons un 
jour), alors san doute elle sera acceptable et la seule que |’on pourrait 
donner. Mais, je ne vois pas le moyen, déja les deux lignes que vous m’avez 
citées l’autre jour, qu’est-ce que vous voulez faire pour leur trouver de 
dignes équivalents? Nos expressions sont trop différentes par leur valeur 
vocale: pour donner le “calme” il nous manque une parole avec un “a” au 
milieu, notre “u” dans “Ruh” n’est pas assez large ni assez tranquille, il 
faudra faire un seul mot aus: Nacht und Thal, cela donnerait peut-étre un 
terme qui équivaudrait 4 peu prés au “calme”. Et pour “volupté” nous 
n’avons que ce mot “gonflé” et qui comporte un jugement presque une con- 
damnation —; et pour “luxe” — rien — -, et beauté = Schdnheit, c’est 
tellement autre; et jamais cela n’arriverait 4 donner le bercement de ces 
lignes qui est celui de la vie complete sous l’influence d’une lune d’amour. 
Et puis, pour dire tout, tout au commencement, si on doit rimer, il s’impose 
une rime stupide, mais inévitable: 


Meine Schwester, mein Kind, 
Denk, war uns das lind 


(Das ist zum davonlaufen und nicht wiederkommen, und doch fast unaus- 
weichlich.) 


This passage also affords a clear demonstration of the reasons why 
Rilke objected to Littmann’s translation in the Almanach, and to the 
use of rhyme in particular. The necessity of avoiding the style of rhym- 
ing that is ‘zum davonlaufen’ is implied in Rilke’s marginal notations to 
Littmann. Whether Rilke, if he had known Arabic, would have con- 
sidered the original verses untranslatable is a question open to conjec- 
ture. In any case, the choices made by Littmann, who aspired to as 


* Rilke to Merline [Baladine Klossowska], 14 February 1924, in Rainer Maria 
Rilke and Merline, Correspondance 1920-1926, ed. Dieter Bassermann (Zurich, 
1954), P- 503. 

* Rilke to Merline, 19 March 1921, in Correspondance, pp. 262-263. George did 
translate the poem. The opening lines read: ‘Meine Schwester mein Kind! Denk dir 
wie lind’ (Werke, Munich, 1958, II, 273). 
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exact a translation as possible,"* frequently failed to satisfy the poet. 
On the other hand, Mardrus, foregoing rhyme, had created in his own 
language prose poems that Rilke could fully approve and cherish. One 
should, in examining Rilke’s criticism of Littmann, bear in mind that 
the poet’s concept of the original was conditioned by the French ver- 
sion of Mardrus. The interest in the transcriptions printed below lies 
not, however, in the justice or precision of Rilke’s criticism but in 
what is offered thereby as enrichment of our knowledge of the poet. 

J. R. von Salis, in the course of an attempt to summarize Rilke’s entire 
personality, stated: ‘Es ist, weil viel Sentimentales und Schwichliches 
iiber Rilke geschrieben wurde, notig zu sagen, mit welcher Riicksichts- 
losigkeit, mit welcher Radikalitét in gewissen Situationen und iiber 
gewisse Dinge er denken, sich iiber sie ausdriicken konnte.’** In Rilke’s 
written communications are hardly any traces of reactions that would 
justify Salis’ observation. The harshness of expression and irony of the 
remarks in the Almanach, addressed by Rilke to himself, are conse- 
quently important testimony. 

As we have seen, Littmann’s Almanach piece is not a full translation 
of the Arabic, but rather a series of poems framed by a text that at 
times follows the original exactly but at others becomes merely a con- 
densed paraphrase summarizing events. Most of the poems are taken 
from the earlier part of the tale. At its opening, the beautiful al-Ward 
fi al-Akmam (or Rose-in-Bud), daughter of the Vizier, watching the 
King and his nobles playing ball, falls in love with a handsome young 
player, at whom she throws an apple. A four-line poem expresses the 
youth’s bewilderment. His name, al-Ward fi al-Akmam learns from 
her nurse, is Uns al-Wujud (World’s Delight). She thereupon com- 
poses a poem of praise to him, playing upon his name. Her nurse, dis- 
covering her passion, proposes enjoyment as the remedy for love’s 
sickness, and offers herself as go-between. Al-Ward fi al-Akmam readi- 
ly responds, and sends her poem to Uns al-Wujiid, who returns a poem 
of his own declaring his love and asking her to come to him. Back goes 
another poem from al-Ward fi al-Akmam, avowing her own love and 
her eagerness to be united, but warning Uns al-Wuyid that it is neces- 
sary to dissemble, for the first commandment of lovers is to hide their 


“Die hier mitgeteilten Gedichte sind alle so genau wie méglich nach dem 
Arabischen iibertragen’ (Almanach, p. 147). 

*J. R. von Salis, Rainer Maria Rilkes Schweizer Jahre, 3rd ed. (Frauenfeld, 
1952), p. 112. 
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love. This missive the nurse, flustered in meeting a court official, man- 
ages to drop unwittingly. Before she can retrieve it, it is picked up by 
one of the eunuchs, who takes it to al-Ward fi al-Akmam’s father, the 
Vizier. The Vizier and his wife, knowing that Uns al-Wujiid is a 
favorite of the King, and fearing his anger, decide to remove their 
daughter secretly to an impregnable castle on the Mountain of the 
Bereaved Mother in the midst of the Sea of Treasures. 

The castle is built, apparently in no time at all, and al-Ward fi al- 
Akmam is forced to set forth at night, with a caravan, not knowing her 
destination. But as she leaves she manages to write a poem on the door, 
as a message to her lover. Passing by the next morning, Uns al-Wujiid 
reads the message, is stricken with grief, and that night sets forth in the 
guise of a fakir, to wander at random in search of al-Ward fi al-Akmam. 

From the remaining portion of the tale only four poems are included 
in the Almanach piece. The first of these is Uns al-Wujiid’s address to 
a lion that, having first frightened the wanderer, has pity on his passion, 
and frisking tail and paws, sets him on the track of the caravan carrying 
al-Ward fi al-Akmam to her hidden castle. Next follows al-Ward fi 
al-Akmam’s great lament for Uns al-Wujiid as she sits by a lattice win- 
dow in the castle. Uns al-Wujiid, aided by a hermit, finally reaches the 
Mount of the Bereaved Mother, and finds in the courtyard of the castle 
numerous caged birds; the third poem is his answer to the plaint of the 
nightingale. In the final poem, al-Ward fi al-Akmam, roaming through 
the castle halls, deplores her fate but reavows the steadfastness of her 
love. So ends the Almanach piece; the curious reader may turn to the 
Arabian Nights themselves for the outcome of the tale. 

We have seen that the ‘play of his own interests’ that arose for Rilke 
out of this fragment in the Almanach had been readied by an acquaint- 
ance with and an interest in the Arabian Nights of many years’ standing. 
Yet it would be a myopic view that would miss the intrinsic attraction 
the story of the two lovers and the expressive poems would have for 
Rilke. Al-Ward fi al-Akmam, in the decisiveness and unbending 
strength of her love, can well be equated with the archetype of the 
‘Liebende’ of which Rilke wrote many years before, at the time of the 
first two Duineser Elegien: ‘Was zu mir vom Menschlichen redet, im- 
mens, mit einer Ruhe der Autoritat, die mir das Geh6r geraumig macht, 
das ist die Erscheinung der Jungverstorbenen und unbedingter noch, 
reiner, unerschépflicher: die Liebende.’** The two poems Rilke 

* Rilke to Annette Kolb, 23 January 1912, in Briefe ... 1907 bis 1914, p. 176. 
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chose to translate are al-Ward fi al-Akmam’s — her message to Uns 
al-Wujiid posted on the door and her great outcry of longing at the 
window of the hidden castle. And he was at pains to note and correct 
Littmann’s translation and summary wherever they tended to weaken 
words or actions expressing the unwavering devotion of the lovers. 

But above and beyond the general attraction of the Arabian Nights 
and the particular attraction of this lovers’ tale lies Rilke’s concern as 
an artist with the creative problem involved in translation. His scrup- 
ulous comparisons between the German of Littmann and the French 
of Mardrus, his protestations, and his suggested revisions bear witness 
to the intensity of this concern at the same time that they reveal a 
new side of his creative power. Rilke’s own translations, in addi- 
tion to amplifying his critique, are stamped with the diction and 


rhythm of his last years. They form an integral part of his poetic 
achievement. 


Rilke’s annotations in the Almanach are herewith transcribed in full, 
in a three-column arrangement that gives on the left the portion of the 
Littmann translation marked or commented on by Rilke, in the center 
Rilke’s markings and comments, and on the right the corresponding 
translation by Mard:us. Page and line references are to the Almanach. 
Italics denote an underlining by Rilke, small capitals a double under- 
lining. Square brackets indicate interpolations by the present editor. 

Following the transcription of the annotations are printed the two 
poems translated separately by Rilke, preceded in each case by the Litt- 
mann and Mardrus versions. In the case of the second poem, which is 
the first section of al-Ward fi al-Akmam’s lament, Rilke’s manuscript 
contains all but the last two lines. It is possible that Rilke stopped at 
this point. On the other hand, he had come to the end of his sheet of 
paper; he may have written down a translation of the last two lines on 
a second sheet not preserved with the Almanach. These lines have been 
included in the Littmann and Mardrus versions printed below. 

In Plate I is shown an opening of the Almanach, with Rilke’s anno- 
tations,” and in Plate II the recto and verso of the leaf of Rilke’s 
translations. 


* Of the annotations appearing in Plate I, two, in red crayon, are not Rilke’s; these 
are, p. 138, lower right margin, ‘vgl II 400,’ and, p. 139, upper right margin, ‘vgl III 
401’ and arrow — references to the full text of the Littmann translation (see note 2, 
above) added by another hand. 
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‘TRANSLATIONS 


Bei Gott, o Haus, wenn friih mein Lieb voriibergehet 
Und griiszend Zeichen winkt in treuem Freundessinn, 

So schenk von mir ihm Griisze von reinem, siiszem Dufte; 
Denn ach, er weisz ja nicht, an welchem Ort ich bin. 
Auch ich weisz nichts davon, wohin der Weg mich fihret; 
Denn jetzt sind sie zu schnellem und flinkem Marsch bereit, 
Zur Nachtzeit, wenn im Walde die Véglein auf den Asten 
Sich kauern, leise klagend um unser bittres Leid. 

Und eine hohle Stimme von Geistern klagte: Wehe 

Dem treuen Liebespaare ob solcher Trennungsnot! 

Als ich den Kelch des Scheidens gefiillt von mir erblickte 
Und das Geschick uns seinen Wein gewaltsam bot, 

Da mischte ich ihn zagend mit treuen Harrens Pflicht — 
Doch ach, das Harren tréstet mich iiber dich jetzt nicht. 


Almanach, p. 142 


O maison! si le bien-aimé passe au matin, en saluant par les signes des 
amoureux, 

Rends-lui de notre part un salut délicieux et parfumé, car nous ne savons 
ou le sort nous ménera ce soir! 

Je ne sais moi-méme vers quels lieux me porte le voyage, car on 
m’emmeéne avec hate et bien peu de bagages. 

La nuit viendra et l’oiseau du fourre annoncera par ses plaintes modulées, 
sur les rameaux, la nouvelle de notre triste destinée. 

Il dira dans son langage: “O douleur! qu’il est cruel de se séparer de 
celui qu’on aime!” 

Et moi quand j’ai vu les coupes de la séparation déja pleines et le sort 
prét a nous les offrir, malgré nous, 

Jai coupé le breuvage amer avec de la résignation! Mais la résignation, 
je le vois bien, hélas! ne pourra jamais me procurer |’oubli! 


Le livre des mille nuits et une unit, tr. Mardrus, VIII, 19 


x 
x 
Zum Vergleich siehe: Insel Alm. Seite 142. 3° Zeilen [sic] oben. 


I: O Haus, wenn morgen der Geliebte hier 


voriiberkommt, mit Zeichen von Verliebten, 
gieb ihm zuriick von mir den Grusz als Duft. 
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Denn ich weisz nicht, wo ich am Abend bin; 
weisz nicht, wohin die Reise geht. Sie fiihren 
mich hastig fort, und wenig nehm ich mit. 

Die Nacht wird kommen; drauszen im Gestrauch 
der Vogel wird, was uns geschieht, beklagen. 

In seiner Sprache sagt er: “Schmerz, oh Schmerz, 
grausamer Schmerz zu lassen, was man liebt.” 

Ich selber, als ich sah, wie sich die Schalen 

der Trennung fiillten und man sie uns aufdrang, 
mischte Ergebung in die Bitternis. ‘ 
Doch aus Ergebung, ach, wird nie Vergessen! “ 


Rilke A. MS 


Wem soll ich all mein Sehnen, das mich erfiillet, klagen 

Und meinen Kummer, fern von dem Geliebten traut? 

In meinem Busen gliiht ein Feuer, aber dennoch 

Zeig ich es nicht, auf dasz mein Spaher es nicht schaut. 

Ich bin so diirr geworden gleichwie der Zahne Stocher 
Durch Fernsein und durch Klagen und Glut, die an mir friszt. 
Woist das Aug des Liebsten, dasz er auf mich schaue, 

Wie ich jetzt einem gleiche, der von Sinnen ist? 

Sie waren hart zu mir, als sie mich eingeschlossen 

An einem Ort, zu dem mein Liebster niemals dringt. 

Die Sonne bitte ich, ihm tausendfache Griisze 

Zu bringen, wenn sie aufgeht und wenn sie wieder sinkt, 
Dem Liebsten, dessen Glanz den vollen Mond beschamet, 
Wenn er erscheint, und der das schlanke Reis besiegt. 

So seiner Wange sich die Rose gleichet, sag ich: 

Du gleichst ihm nicht, wenn nicht in dir mein Schicksal liegt. 
Und seiner Lippen Tau ist wie das klare Wasser, 

Das, wenn die Feuersglut mich qualet, Kihlung gibt. 

Wie kénnt ich ihn vergessen, er ist mein Herz, mein Leben; 
Er macht mich krank und siech, er, der mich heilt und liebt. 


Almanach, pp. 143-144 


“Vers qui jetterai-je la plainte de l’amour qui tient mon 4me, des an- 
goisses que |’éloignement de lami me cause et du feu qui brale sous mes 
cétes? Mais je me tairai par crainte de mon gardien. 

“Je suis devenue plus chétive de corps que le bois d’une cure-dent, con- 








siamese 
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sumée que je suis par les ardeurs, les tristesses de l’absence et les lamenta- 
tions. 

“Ou sont les yeux de l’ami pour qu’ils voient le triste état d’égarement 
ou m’a réduit son souvenir? 

“Tls ont outrepassé leurs droits en me transportant dans un endroit ot 
ne peut venir mon bien-aimé! 

“Je charge le soleil de porter mes saluts par milliers, dans les soirs et les 
matins, 4 l’amant dont la beauté couvre de honte la pleine lune a son lever, 
et dont la souplesse de taille surpasse celle du jeune rameau! 

“Si les roses veulent imiter sa joue, je dirai aux roses: “Vous ne sauriez, 
6 roses, ressembler 4 sa joue, si vous n’étes pas les roses de l’autre joue!” 

“Sa bouche distille une salive qui rafraichirait le feu d’un brasier flam- 
bant. 

“Comment l’oublier alors qu’il est mon coeur, mon ame, ma souffrance, 
mon mal, mon médecin et mon bien-aimé?” 


Le livre des mille nuits et une nuit, tr. Mardrus, VIII, 30 


*Vergl. Insel-Alm. Seite 143, vierte Zeile von unten 


*Wem werf ich die Liebesklage zu, in der meine Seele befangen ist, 
wem die Klagen der Angst um den entfernten Freund; wem klag ich das 
Brennen unter meinen Rippen? Aber ich werde schweigen, aus Furcht 
vor dem Wachter. / 

Mein Leib ist diirrer geworden als der Span eines Zahnstochers, auf- 
gezehrt von den Gluthen, den Trostlosigkeiten der Abwesenheit und dem 
unaufhérlichen Jammern. / 

Wo sind die Augen des Freundes, dass sie sahen den triiben Stand der 
Verstérung, in den ich gerathen bin, tiber dem Denken an ihn. / 

Sie haben ihre Rechte iiberschritten, indem Sie mich fortschleppten an 
einen Ort, wohin mein Geliebter nicht kommen kann. / 

Ich trage der Sonne auf, meine Griisze, zu tausenden, des Abends und 
am Morgen, ihm zuzutragen, dem Geliebten, dessen Schénheit den Mond 
beschaémt, den vollen, in seinem Aufgang, und dessen beweglicher Wuchs 
die Biegsamkeit der jungen Zweige iibertrifft. / 

Fiele es den Rosen ein, seiner Wange nachzuahmen, ich miisste den 
Rosen sagen: Unméglich, ihr Rosen, seiner Wange zu gleichen, es sei 
denn, ihr waret die Rosen auf seiner anderen Wange. / 

Sein Mund erzeugt einen Speichel, von dessen Kiihle die Gluth eines 
Scheiterhaufens zerginge. / 


Rilke A. MS 


WALTER GROSSMANN 














Beer-Hofmann and the Arabian Nights, 
with an Unpublished Translation 


HE wonderful tales of the Arabian Nights have had a lasting 

influence on German literature, and nowhere is this influ- 

ence more evident than in the writings of Richard Beer- 

Hofmann and his younger friends Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
and Rainer Maria Rilke. The preceding article in this issue of the 
BuL.etin has shown how Rilke’s long-continued and sensitive ap- 
preciation of the Nights culminated in the annotations, revisions, and 
translations printed by Dr Grossmann. Hofmannsthal, in an introduc- 
tory essay for the first Insel-Verlag translation of the Nights (1907), 
clearly expressed the significance that the tales held for him.* Two of 
his earlier works, Das Marchen der 672. Nacht (1895) and Die Hoch- 
zeit der Sobeide (1899), show a direct influence, and in 1894-95 he 
planned a ‘Geschichte von den Prinzen Amgiad und Assad.’* Proof 
of the continuing spell of the Nights for him can be seen in the style 
of Die Frau ohne Schatten, written in 1919. 

For Beer-Hofmann, too, the Nights had a special attraction. By the 
time he was thirty the world of the tales had deeply interpenetrated 
his thought, as will be seen below. In the last year of his life he re- 
marked, ‘Das Wunderbare an “Tausendundeine Nacht” ist die viel- 
faltige Verkniipfung von Schicksalen darin,’ and went on to say how 
keenly he was aware of the multiple interlacing strands of fate in his 
own life.* Bearing a close relation to this thought, and of crucial im- 
portance in understanding the meaning of the tales for Beer-Hofmann, 
is a four-line strophe preserved among the extensive collection of his 


**Tausendundeine Nacht,’ prefixed to Volume I of Die Erzablungen aus den 
Tausendundein Nachten, translated by Felix Paul Greve from the Burton English 
translation, 12 vols. (Leipzig, 1907-08). The essay was also printed in Insel-Almanach 
auf das Jabr 1908 (Leipzig, 1907) pp. 17-25, and, in revised form, appears in Hof- 
mannsthal, Prosa Il (Gesammelte Werke in Einzelausgaben, ed. Herbert Steiner, 
Vol. 4; Frankfurt am Main, 1951), pp. 311-320. 

*Hofmannsthal, Aufzeichnungen (Gesammelte Werke, ed. Steiner, Vol. 14; 
Frankfurt, 1959), pp. 110-114. : 

* Werner Vordtriede, ‘Gespriche mit Beer-Hofmann, Neue Rundschau, LXIIl 
(1952), 147. 
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papers recently acquired by the Harvard College Library. The strophe 
is a revision, made in 1939, of a corresponding strophe in Max Hen- 
ning’s translation of the Nights.‘ Both strophes appear in typescript 
on a plain sheet of white paper, with Beer-Hofmann’s version below 
Henning’s translation and following by the date ‘Mai-Juni 1939’ writ- 
ten by Beer-Hofmann in blue pencil.* 

A simple textual comparison of the two strophes is instructive be- 
cause it shows where Beer-Hofmann felt the Henning version to be 
inadequate. But such a comparison fails to reveal the reasons that lay 
behind his changes. Why, of the hundreds of verses in Henning’s 
translation, did Beer-Hofmann revise precisely these four lines, and 
why the particular changes? In attempting to answer these questions, 
I have encountered a rare blending of poetry in life with life in poetry, 
and have arrived at the conclusion that Beer-Hofmann’s reasons for 
rewriting this strophe were quite different from those that motivated 
Rilke’s comments and translations set forth in the preceding article. 

The page of typescript reads as follows: 


Reklam-Ausg. v. Max Henning iibertragen 


“Lass laufen das Schicksal in seinen Ziigeln 
Und ruh in den Niachten mit freiem Herzen. 
Zwischen eines Blickes Zuschlag und Aufschlag 
Kann Gott ein Ding zu einem andern Ding gestalten.” 


Umanderun 
(1001 Nacht, aus der 303. Nacht) 


In seinen Ziigels: lass getrost dein Schicksal laufen, 
Und ruhe Nachtens ohne Bang vor seinem Walten— 
Denn: zwischen deines Auges Auf und Niederschlag 
Kann Gott noch jedes Ding zu anderm Ding gestalten! 


Mai-Juni 
1939° 


“In the tale of ‘Abi Mohammed der Faulpelz und Er-Raschid,’ Tausend und eine 
Nacht, tr. Max Henning (Leipzig, 1896-1901), VII, 34; the strophe occurs in the nar- 
rative of the 303rd Night. 

* The piece is catalogued among the Beer-Hofmann papers as bMS Ger 131 (120). 
No manuscript of the strophe has been found. 

* The publisher’s name appears as ‘Reclam’ on the title-pages of the Henning trans- 
lation. In Beer-Hofmann’s strophe ‘In’ is underlined in lead pencil, and the colon 
following ‘Denn’ is similarly supplied. Beer-Hofmann was in the habit of dating his 
manuscripts, as well as of arranging them in labeled packets by related subjects; these 
arrangements have been preserved in the cataloguing of the collection at Harvard. 
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Henning’s strophe is conventional in form and expression, general 
and impersonal in tone. Rhythmically the movement is rather flat and 
lifeless. One feature of punctuation dcserves notice. The period con- 
cluding the second line, although logical, separates the strophe into two 
distinct parts, the exhortation and the justification. 

Beer-Hofmann, by his additions and his changes in expression, word 
order, and puctuation, accents words and ideas, emphasizes relations 
and their meanings. As a result, his lines, with their generally greater 
length," more personal tone, and more emotional rhythm, convey a 
fuller message, which in turn imposes upon the entire strophe at once 
a more immediate and a more thoughtful quality. 

At the very outset, the moving of ‘In seinen Ziigeln’ to the beginning 
of the line and the added underscoring of ‘In’ emphasize the idea that 
you should not try to change your fate— your efforts would be 
wasted.® The strophe continues: ‘lass getrost dein Schicksal laufen / 
Und ruhe Nichtens ohne Bang vor seinem Walten —’ ® rather leave 
your fate confidently to run its own headlong course, and rest peace- 
fully at night without fear of its rule. Why? ‘Denn:’ — because — 
‘zwischen deines Auges Auf und Niederschlag / Kann Gott noch jedes 
Ding zu anderm Ding gestalten!’ — between the opening and closing 
of your eye God can still shape to His will each thing, even your fate! 

The loose structure of thought in Henning’s strophe, with its merely 
implied unity, has been tightened and clarified through both the form 
and the language of Beer-Hofmann’s interpretation. The continuity 
of the dash has replaced the finality of the period concluding the sec- 
ond line. ‘Denn,’ which follows, accents the causal nature of that con- 
tinuity. Contributing further to the enhanced significance, ‘dein 
Schicksal’ of the first line becomes ‘jedes Ding’ of the last. Amplifying 
the entire concept are ‘getrost’ and ‘ohne Bang,’ ‘confidently’ and 
‘without fear.’ They set a tone of confidence in God, who can in an 
instant bring good out of apparent misfortune.” 


* Beer-Hofmann’s first two lines have two more syllables each than Henning’s, cnd 
his third line one more; the fourth lines are of the same length. 

* This sentiment finds expression also in a short poem, ‘Echo’: ‘Dein “Wille”? — 
Wunschtraum — Wort, eitel, voll Uberschwang!’ (Verse, Stockholm and New York, 
1941, p. 25). 

. For purposes of comparison with the Henning version, Beer-Hofmann’s signifi- 
cant changes have been italicized in the present discussion, in both his German text 
and the English paraphrase. 

* ‘Getrost’ and ‘ohne Bang’ are characteristic expressions for Beer-Hofmann. As 
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But it is not only man’s relation to his fate and to God, it is your 
relation! And therefore Beer-Hofmann’s also. Henning’s ‘das Schick- 
sal,’ is Beer-Hofmann’s ‘dein Schicksal.’ Henning’s ‘eines Blickes 
Zuschlag und Aufschlag’ acquires personal immediacy in Beer-Hof- 
mann’s ‘deines Auges Auf und Niederschlag.’ The conventional ‘mit 
freiem Herzen’ becomes ‘ohne Bang vor seinem Walten,’ and ‘ein 
Ding’ becomes the inclusive, yet specific ‘jedes Ding.’ 

It is clear that the ‘Umanderung’ bears the stamp of Beer-Hofmann’s 
thoughtful, forceful character. In his direct and very personal terms, 
he has acknowledged that you cannot change your fate. This somber 
thought has not been expressed in a resigned, fatalistic way, but in long, 
solemn, even Biblical lines that affirm a confident faith in an all-know- 
ing, all-powerful, and benevolent God. 

Such are the changes that Beer-Hofmann brought to the strophe. 
These changes, this personal and intimate tone, would be out of place 
where the strophe occurs in the story of ‘Abi Mohammed der Faul- 
pelz,’ and it is unlikely that the ‘Umanderung’ was ever intended as 
an alternative to Henning’s translation within that context. To judge 
the ‘Umanderung’ as a criticism of Henning’s strophe, either as a trans- 
lation from the original or as poetically unsatisfactory in its context, 
would be unjust both to Henning and to Beer-Hofmann. The ‘Umin- 
derung’ stands alone as a modest poetic achievement. 

Why did Beer-Hofmann’s attention turn to this particular strophe? 
Why did he find it necessary to restate his own relation to God? 

A basis for the answer to these questions may be traced in passages 
written by Beer-Hofmann nearly forty-two years earlier, for his only 
novel, Der Tod Georgs.” Paul, the protagonist, told by the doctors 
that his wife must die of a lingering illness, tries to comprehend: 


Dann griff er nach einem Buch; es war ein Band von “Tausend und eine 


early as 1897, in what has become his best-known poem, the ‘Schlaflied fiir Mirjam,’ 
he had already abandoned the fin-de-siécle pessimism of his Viennese contemporaries. 

The Harvard Library has an autograph manuscript of the ‘Schlaflied,’ apparently 
in its first draft, and also, in the Richard von Mises collection of Rilke, a pen-and-ink 
copy made by Rilke: ‘Aus dem Gedichtnis niedergeschrieben, letzter Sonntag im 
May 1915.’ 

* Published Berlin, 1900. The original manuscript, among the papers now at Har- 
vard, bears the date ‘28/11/97’ at the end of the section of the work containing the 
passages in question. 
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Nacht”. In diesen letzten Monaten, wo seine Unruhe ihn jedes andere Buch 
bei Seite werfen liess, war dies das einzige, das er zu lesen vermochte. 

Mit klaren ungequalten Augen sahen die Menschen dieses Buches. Runde 
scharfgepragte Gefiihle von zweifelloser Gelrung bewegten sie. . . . 

In gewundenen labyrinthischen bits. on lief ihr Leben, mit dem Anderer 
seltsam verkettet. Was einem Irrweg glich, fiihrte ans Ziel; was sich planlos 
launenhaft zu winden schien, fiigte sich in weise entworfene vielver- 
schlungene Formen, wie die kiinstlich erdachten, goldgewirkten Arabesken 
auf der weissen Seide der Gebetvorhinge. Kein blindes Geschick schlich 
hinter ihnen und schlug sie tiickisch von riickwarts zu Boden; in weiter 
Ferne, regungslos, mit unerbittlich offenen Augen, harrte ihr Schicksal 
ihrer; sie wandelten den Weg zu ihm, wenn sie vor ihm flohen. . . . 

So schien es als kénne keinem dieser Menschen etwas geschehen, denn 
jedem ward nur das Schicksal, das ihm bestimmt. . . . Alles Gliick und 
Elend durch das sie gegangen, flocht sich nun, freude- und trauerlos, in- 
einander und war nur mehr ein seltsames Geschick, des Aufzeichnens wert. 


And then, as death came nearer: 


Er wollte nicht mehr dariiber nachdenken. Nutzlos quilte er sich ab. Er 
wollte es versuchen, in dem Band von “Tausend und eine Nacht” zu lesen, 
den er von oben mitgenommen. Dort, wo ein schmaler altmodisch gefalteter 
Brief als Lesezeichen lag, schlug er das Buch auf. Es war die zweiundsieb- 
zigste Nacht; er las. Aber es schien, als weigerten sich die Worte, sich in- 
einander zu fiigen und zu verschlingen, um von Aminens Schicksal zu 
erzahlen. Wie gegen Erzwungenes sich auflehnend, standen sie da und 
wiesen mit Fingern auf sein eigenes Geschick. Es zu vergessen, hatte er sie 
zu Hilfe gerufen—und von nichts Anderem wussten sie nun zu reden.” 


Thus Beer-Hofmann in 1897. In May and June of 1939, when he 
wrote the ‘Umanderung,’ there were unmistakable parallels between 
Paul and himself. His wife, Paula, had suffered a crippling heart attack 
eight months earlier, and at that time there had been little hope of her 
survival. Then, suddenly, in what must have seemed almost a miracle, 
a young doctor named Aristid Kiss had ‘saved’ her.”* Since then the 


* Der Tod Georgs, pp. 20-22, 82-83. In the manuscript, the words ‘geschehen’ and 
‘seltsames’ (last paragraph of the first passage quoted) are underlined. 

The story of Amine is found at the seventy-second night in the German translation 
by Max Habicht, Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, and Carl Schall, first published 
in Breslau in fifteen volumes, 1825. Beer-Hofmann owned and brought to America 
with him the fourth, revised edition of this translation, Breslau, 1836 (information 
kindly supplied by Beer-Hofmann’s daughter, Mrs Miriam BeerHofmann-Lens). 

* Der junge Arzt . . . rettet sie,’ wrote Beer-Hofmann in ‘Daten,’ under the year 
1938. ‘Daten’ is a typescript record that Beer-Hofmann made shortly before his death 
of events in his life, chronologically arranged; it is preserved among the papers at 
Harvard. 
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seventy-three-year-old poet had slowly, painfully come to the realiza- 
tion that they would have to leave Austria. Yet Paula was still desper- 
ately ill, under the constant care of a nurse, and the projected flight to 
Switzerland — ultimately to America— might prove beyond her 
strength. 

It was in this context that Beer-Hofmann found Henning’s strophe 
inadequate, and it was out of this context that the lines 


Und ruhe Nachtens ohne Bang vor seinem Walten — 
Denn: zwischen deines Auges Auf und Niederschlag 
Kann Gott noch jedes Ding zu anderm Ding gestalten! 


found expression. They had, indeed, a deeply personal meaning. They 
were a reaffirmation of faith as his world, both outer and inner, crum- 
bled about him.”* 

Ricuarp M. SHEIRICH 


“ Paula barely survived the journey to Switzerland, dying in Zurich, 30 October 
1939. The only important work of Beer-Hofmann after her death was the moving 
testament of Paula, ein Fragment, published in New York in 1949, four years after his 
own death. There a parallel to the ‘Umanderung’ may be seen in the expression, ‘Ein 
Augenblick, ein Augenaufschlag,’ that Beer-Hofmann used to describe the most im- 
portant moment in his life — when Paula looked up at him for the first time. This 
was the ‘Moment des Erblickens,’ bringing meaning into his life. ‘Incipit Vita Nuova,’ 
he wrote. Paula, pp. 95-96, 101. 
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The Fogg Art Museum’s Collection of 
Drawings — Addendum 


tures to Christ Church, Oxford, by General John Guise, who died 

in 1765, antedates the bequests to institutions of learning to which 
reference was made in the article on the Fogg Museum’s collection of 
drawings in the Spring 1958 issue of this BuLLeTin (XII, 196-209). 

The Christ Church drawings remained almost unknown, however, for 
nearly a century because of the restrictions set by the testator. Students 
and visitors alike found difficulties in meeting the requirement that every- 
one should be attended by a Master of Arts when viewing the collection. 
As J. D. Passavant (1787-1861), one of the few successful viewers, pointed 
out (Tour of a German Artist in England, London, 1836, I, 330), this 
requirement, ‘considering that the examination of these drawings cannot 
occupy less than from two to three days [there were 1,734 drawings in 
the Guise bequest], is an obligation which a member of the university 
has seldom time or inclination to fulfil.’ 


A N English colleague has written that the bequest of drawings and =: 


Acnes Moncan 


Racan’s L’ Artenice— Addendum 


HE distinctive binders’ tool of a fleur-de-lis with tendrils that occurs 

en semis as the principal decoration of the morocco binding of the 

unique copy of the London-printed edition of Racan’s L’Artenice, 
described in the preceding issue of this Buttetin (XIV, 186-187), could 
not then be found on another English binding. However, a few weeks 
ago, when examining some of the treasures of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library, I took from the shelf a vellum-bound volume that likewise has 
this tool en semis and that is here reproduced with permission. Plate | 
opposite shows the two bindings side by side. 

The Huntington binding appears to be the original one of the Bridg- 
water copy of Robert Southwell’s Saint Peters Complaint, 8°, R. Field 
f. W. Barrett, 1620. On the title is an inscription, “The Lady Elizabeth 
Cavendish her Booke,’ which probably refers to Elizabeth (1626-1663), 
the second daughter of William Cavendish, first Duke of Newcastle, who 
married, in 1641, John Egerton, Second Earl of Bridgwater. The occur- 
rence of this tool on a binding that was presumably executed in 1620 or 
very soon after would seem to indicate that it was not cut ae for 
use on books bound for Queen Henrietta Maria, but was merely part of a 


London binder’s stock. 
Ww A. JACKSON 
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News of the Libraries 


THE HARVARD LIBRARY 
BULLETIN 1947-60 


HE Harvard Library began the 
publication of a Bulletin in the 
spring of 1876. This ran, with 
varying scope and wording of title, to 
the spring of 1894. After an interval 
bridged in part by Bibliographical 
Contributions and Notes, the present 
BULLETIN was inaugurated in January 
1947. Its title differed in wording 
from any of the previous forms. In 
content it sought from the outset to 
represent all the components of the 
Harvard University Library, in pub- 
lishing results of research based on 
holdings, accounts of individual libra- 
ries and collections, and discussions 
of library procedures and problems 
as reflected in Harvard’s experience.’ 
In 1956, this scope was extended to 
include, in each issue, articles of a 
general interpretative or theoretical 
character, arising from the various dis- 
ciplines of the University or their in- 
terrelations. Contributors to the But- 
LETIN came both from within and 
without the Harvard community. 

By decision of the University ad- 
ministration, the BULLETIN ceases pub- 
lication with this present issue, the final 
one of its fourteenth volume. 

An index to the first ten volumes, 
1947-56, was distributed with the 
Winter issue of 1957. A similar index, 
covering the remaining four volumes, 
1957-60, is included with this terminal 
issue. 

*A more detailed statement concerning 
publications of the Library and of the aims 
and purposes of the present BULLETIN, as 


formulated at its inception, will be found in 
the Foreword to the first issue. 


VISITING COMMITTEE 


HE Committee to visit the Uni- 
versity Library, appointed by 
the Board of Overseers for one 
year from 1 July 1960, is as follows: 
Alexander M. White, Chairman, 
Carleton R. Richmond, Vice Chair- 
man, F. Gregg Bemis, William A. M. 
Burden, Ward M. Canaday, G. Wil- 
liam Cottrell, Jr, Imrie de Vegh, Fran- 
cis W. Hatch, Harrison D. Horblit, 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr, Parkman D. 
Howe, Donald F. Hyde, Bayard L. 
Kilgour, Jr, Augustus P. Loring, 
Stanley Marcus, H. Bradley Martin, 
Gilbert H. Montague, Boies Penrose, 
Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr, Curt H. 
Reisinger, Joseph Schaffner, Edward 
Streeter, David P. Wheatland, Lucien 
Wulsin. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


HE Library Committee of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
as appointed by the President 

for one year from 1 July 1960, con- 
sists of the following: Paul H. Buck 
(Library), Chairman, Douglas W. 
Bryant (Library), Bernard Budiansky 
(Engineering), I Bernard Cohen (His- 
tory of Science), Frank M. Cross, Jr 
(Hebrew), Herbert Dieckmann (Ro- 
mance Languages), Merle Fainsod 
(Government), Alexander Gerschenk- 
ron (Economics), Henry C. Hatfield 
(Germanic Languages), Philip J. Mc- 
Niff (Library), Reed C. Rollins (Bot- 
any), John M. Ward (Music), Bart- 
lett J. Whiting (English), Cedric H. 
Whitman (Classics), Robert L. Wolff 
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(History). Edwin E. Williams acts as 
Secretary to the Committee. 


PERSONNEL 


ECENT appointments in the 
University Library voted by 
the President and Fellows of 


Harvard College, with the consent of 
the Board of Overseers, are as follows: 


Iba V. Brown, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Hilda E. Conlan, Chief of Inter- 
library Loans in the Harvard Col- 
lege Library 

M. Pringle Hart, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Edith G. Henderson, Curator of the 
Treasure Room in the Harvard 
Law Library 

Akiko Y. Hibbett, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Carol F. Ishimoto, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library (return- 
ing after an absence of three 
years) 

Elizabeth L. Keenan, Serials Cata- 
loguer in the Harvard Medical 
School Library 

John L. McDill, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library. 

John F. Miller, Cataloguer in the 
Harvard College Library 

Anna E. Spang, Head of the Acqui- 
sitions Department of Baker Li- 
brary 

Florence von Fremd, Cataloguer in 
the Eda Kuhn Loeb Music Li- 


brary 


A. Ruth Hepburn, who has been Cata- 
loguer in the Harvard Law Library, 
has been appointed Cataloguer in the 
Harvard Medical School Library. 
Alice Reynolds retired as Chief of 


Interlibrary Loans in the Harvard 
College Library; Miss Reynolds joined 
the staff of the Library in 1916. Resig- 
nations include the following: Nancy 
H. Buck, Librarian of the Farlow 
Reference Library; G. W. Cottrell, 
Jr, Editor in the Harvard University 
Library; Consuelo Damaso, Cata- 
loguer in the Harvard College Li- 
brary; Barbara (Berman) Seidenfeld, 
Cataloguer in the Harvard College 
Library; Bessie (Thomson) Shaaban, 
Cataloguer in the Harvard College 
Library; and William B. Van Lennep, 
Curator of the Theatre Collection in 
the Harvard College Library. 


EXHIBITIONS 
JULY 1959-JUNE 1960 


HE following list records a se- 
lection of exhibitions held in 
various Harvard libraries dur- 
ing the year 1 July 1959 to 30 June 
1960: 
Wiener Lisrary 


Main Halls 

Massachusetts Historical Society: Ma- 
terials Illustrative of Its History and 
Its Resources 

Original Modern Stage Designs from 
the Theatre Collection 

Fifty Years of University Extension, 
1909-1959 

Museum of Comparative Zoology Cen- 
tennial: Original Drawings, Rare and 
Finely Illustrated Books from the 
Museum’s Library 

Friedrich von Schiller (1759-1805): 
Bicentennial 

Antarctica: Books of Exploration, De- 
scriptive Writings, Maps 

Shakespeare’s Othello: Playbiils, Por- 
traits, Photographs, Books, and 
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Other Materials in Connection with 
a Production by the Adams House 
Drama Society, Performed April 
27-May 1 

Published Writings of the Twenty- 
fifth Reunion Class 


Harry Elkins Widener 
Memorial Rooms 


Gutenberg Bible (throughout) 

Kate Greenaway; Illustrators of Dick- 
ens; Costumes 

Shakespeare Folios; Caxton; Water- 
color Drawings; Costumes 

Views of London; Street Cries; Audu- 
bon Birds 

Shakespeare Folios; Caxton; Illumi- 
nated Books; Costumes 

Centenaries; Bindings 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


Robert Louis Stevenson; Shakespeare; 


Caxton 
Shakespeare: 
Sources 
American Wild Flowers; English 
Gardens; Kate Greenaway; Audu- 
bon Birds 

Shakespeare Folios and Quartos; Au- 
dubon Birds; Spectator; Costumes 


Folios, Quartos, and 


HovueuHTon Lisrary 
Exhibition Room 


William Makepeace Thackeray: Based 
upon the Collection Formed and 
Presented by Herbert L. Carlebach, 

Pierre de Ronsard, Prince des Poétes 
Frangais 

Isaac Sprague (1811-1895), Artist and 
Naturalist 

Paul Verlaine (1844-1896): Books 
and Manuscripts 

Sixteenth-Century Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Book Illustration 


Harvard Library Bulletin 


Keats Room 

In Commemoration of the Centenary 
of the Death of Leigh Hunt (1784- 
1859) 

A Selection from the Manuscripts of 
Keats and His Circle Acquired in 
the Years 1950-1959 

Selected Manuscripts and Marginalia 
of John Keats 


Ground Floor Hall 


Early Books on Astronomy to Signal- 
ize the Installation of the Pope Or- 
rery 

Magna Charta: Special Copy Printed 
in Gold on Vellum by Charles 
Whittingham, 1815 

Manuscripts of Sir William Herschel 


Graphic Arts Room 
Persian Miniatures 
Early Printed Fables and Bestiaries 


LAMONT LIBRARY 


Main Corridors 


Harvard Authors (throughout) 
New Books (throughout) 
Harvard-Radcliffe United Nations 
Council 
Josiah Quincy: Exhibited by the Har- 
vard Library Archives 
The Glass Menagerie: Publicity, Har- 
vard Dramatic Club 
Harvard Combined Charities 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin: 
Quincy House Mural: Photographs 
by W. H. Tobey 
Professor G. Wallace Woodward 
Bernard Berenson in and about His 
Villa 
Cape Cod, Summer 1959: Photo- 
graphs by Arthur D. Trottenberg 
Boylston Hall 











News of the Libraries 


Writing Editorials with a Brush, by 
Scott Long 

Madonna and Child: Colored Prints, 
Loaned by Fogg Art Museum 

Harvard Crimson Photograph Exhibi- 
tion 

Harvard Yearbook Photography Ex- 
hibition 

Constructing of Lamont Library 

Student Council Activities 

The Writings of the Fiftieth Reunion 
Class 


Poetry Room 


Homage to the Academy of American 
Poets on Its Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary: Manuscripts of a Poem by 
Conrad Aiken, ’11, Winner of the 
1957 Academy Award 

Some Stages in the Development of 
the First Page of Richard Ellmann’s 
James Joyce 

Scrolls and Poems by Ralph Hodgson 

George Starbuck: Worksheets for 
‘Technology’; Bone Thoughts; Disc 
of Readings 

Denise Levertov: Four Published 
Books, Worksheets for Two Poems 


Salvatore Quasimodo: - Published 
Works; Account of Award of 
Nobel Prize 


Anne Sexton: Worksheets for “The 
Division of Parts’ 

T. S. Eliot, ’10: First Editions (in 
Honor of the Fiftieth Class Re- 
union) 


Baker LIBRARY 


Early Transportation 
Landscape Design: The Work of Dan 


Kiley, Sponsored by the American 
Federation of Arts 
The Business Scene: New York 
Stockholder Relations 
The Application of Graphics 
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Kaleidoscope: Changing Aspects of 
Interiors, 1875-1960, Sponsored by 
the American Federation of Arts 

Chat’s Ladder of Taxation 

Nineteenth-Century Publishers’ Ad- 
vertising 

English Pottery Broadsides 

Early English Trades 

Enemies of Books 

Rundell, Bridge & Rundell, Jewelers to 
the King of England 

Pneumatic Railroads 

Early Chinese Coins 

A Business School of 250 Years Ago 

Early Speculative Manias 

Early American Railroad and Canal 
Money 

The Business Scene: Paris 

The South Sea Company 

Early English Trade Cards 

Early Tax Schemes 


Law Scuoot Lisrary 


Treasure Room 
History of the Harvard Law School 
History of the Law of War 
Benjamin N. Cardozo 
History of the English Court of Chan- 
cery 
Spy Cartoons of Victorian Notables 


Langdell Reading Room 

Legal Research: Materials Used in the 
Film ‘Case in Point’ 

Methods of Using Shepard’s Citations 

Legislative History of the 1954 Inter- 
nal Revenue Code 

The American Digest System 

The Annotated Reports Series 

Fairfax Land Grants and Litigation 

Joseph Story 

Les Gens de Justice, prints of Honoré 
Daumier, by Courtesy of Benjamin 
Trustman, LL.B. ’25 
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Examples of Fffective Legal Writing 

Tracing Legislation of the British 
Commonwealth 

Spy Cartoons of Victorian Notables 


Menicat ScHoot LiprRARY 


Dr L. L. Zamenhof (1859-1917): 
Esperanto and the Language Prob- 
lem 

Stages in the Writing and Publishing 
of Metabolic Care of the Surgical 
Patient (1959), by Dr Francis D. 
Moore, Mosely Professor of Sur- 
gery 


ANDOVER-HARVARD THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY 


Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Books from a Recent Anonymous 
Gift 

German Pietist Manuscripts 

Albert Schweitzer: A Tribute on His 
Eighty-fifth Birthday 

The Birth of Christ as seen in Baroque 
Book Illustrations 

A Loan Exhibit of Buddhist Texts 

Manuscripts and Books: Selections 
from the Gift of Henry Wilder 
Foote, ’o2 


Museum or CoMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY 
LIBRARY 


Alaska and Hawaii: Exploration and 
Natural History 

Centennial: Manuscripts, Pictures, and 
Documents from the Museum’s Li- 


brary 


CHURCH HISTORY 


BLOc purchase in Prague, Czecho- 
Aen has brought to the 
College Library a collection of 

more than seven hundred volumes of 


a religious nature published in west- 
ern and central Europe during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Most of the imprints are German, but 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hol- 
land, Italy, and Switzerland are also 
represented. Many of the presses are 
small and little known; most of the 
titles were not previously in the Li- 
brary. 

This is an important acquisition 
from the point of view of church his- 
tory, both Catholic and Protestant. 
Equally significant is the contribution 
it makes to Harvard’s holdings in 
Baroque literature. 

Bibles and certain Scriptural studies 
contained in the collection have been 
placed in the Andover-Harvard The- 
ological Library. This is in accordance 
with the established policy of shared 
responsibilities between the two libra- 
ries in the general field of religious lit- 
erature. 


LIBERTARIAN COLLECTION 


HE very extensive collection of 
| libertarian literature assembled 
by Joseph Ishill, of Berkeley 
Heights, New Jersey, has been added 
to the holdings of the College Library. 
The range embraces socialism, com- 
munism, anarchism, syndicalism, de- 
mocracy, free trade, taxation, agri- 
culture, free thought, free love, and 
many other subdivisions of the broad 
libertarian category. The geographi- 
cal range is largely Europe and the 
New World; the languages repre- 
sented are primarily English, French, 
and German. 

Of the nearly three hundred and 
fifty journal titles in the collection 
most have not previously been re- 
corded for the United States. The 














News of the Libraries 


eighteen hundred books and pam- 
phlets likewise provide numerous im- 
portant additions. A special section is 
, med by seventy-four titles written 
or published by Benjamin R. Tucker, 
the anarchist publicist and supporter 
of Walt Whitman. 

The manuscript portion of the col- 
lection, placed in the Houghton Li- 
brary, will provide material for in- 
vestigation in many directions. The 
fourteen boxes include letters and lit- 
erary manuscripts by such figures as 
Barbusse, Edward Carpenter, Clarence 
Darrow, Eugene V. Debs, Havelock 
Ellis, Patrick Geddes, William God- 
win, Emma Goldman, Cunninghame 
Grahame, Frank Harris, Ellen Key, 
Kropotkin, Labadie, H. L. Mencken, 
Octave Mirbeau, Eugene O’Neill, E. 
A. Robinson, Romain Rolland, Ber- 
trand Russell, Henry S. Salt, G. B. 
Shaw, Benjamin Tucker, and Stephen 
Zweig. 

With the manuscripts are a consid- 
erable number of photographs. Mis- 
cellanea include files of clippings, 
posters, fliers, and leaflets. It is antici- 
pated that Mr Ishill will add material 
to the collection, in various categories, 
from time to time. 


HUGUENOT MERCHANT 
MATERIAL FOR THE 
KRESS LIBRARY 


HE Kress Library has recently 
purchased a collection of fifty- 
five broadsides, pamphlets, and 
manuscripts, mostly dated in the 
1690's, centering about the Huguenot 
merchants in London and their in- 
terests in the woolen and silk trades. 
The collection is sewed loosely into 
an old binding and may have been 
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handed down in the family of the 
Huguenot merchant who brought it 
together. 

The twenty-nine manuscripts in- 
clude ten original letters sent to 
British government officials by Henri 
de Massue Ruvigny, Viscount Gal- 
way, from Piedmont, where he was 
in charge of the English auxiliary 
forces and concerned with negotia- 
tions for the sale of English woolens 
to make uniforms for the Savoyard 
army. 

The printed pieces, nearly half of 
which are apparently the only re- 
corded copies, relate to the Royal 
Lustring Company, the Merchant Ad- 
venturers of England, or Hamburg 
Company, the Office of Aulnage, and 
smuggling operations on the English 
coast. The collection as a whole fits 
in well with Kress Library holdings 
as the basis for several research proj- 
ects. 


THAT DELIGHTFUL MAN 


HE stucly of Frederick Locker 
by Madison C. Bates that ap- 
peared in all three issues of the 
BuL.etin for 1959 has been issued by 
the Rowfant Club, Cleveland, Ohio, 
in a limited edition distributed pri- 
marily to members of the Club. The 
book, entitled That Delightful Man: 
A Study of Frederick Locker, has 
been printed from the BULLETIN types, 
with added preface and some textual 
revision. 

A few copies are available for dis- 
tribution beyond the Club member- 
ship, at $7.50 per copy, postpaid. Re- 
quests should be sent to The Rowfant 
Club, 3028 Prospect Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 
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HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
VOL. I, NO. 1 


HE demand for full sets of the 
BuL.etin has accelerated dur- 
ing recent years. In order to 
continue to meet this demand, the Li- 


brary will be glad to pay $2.00 each 
for copies, in reasonably good condi- 
tion, of the out-of-print Vol. I, No. 1 
(Winter 1947). Copies should be 
mailed to the Business Office, Widener 
Library, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

















List of Contributors 


James B. Conant, President, Emeritus, Harvard University 


Pump Horer, Lecturer on the Fine Arts, Harvard University, Curator of 
Printing and Graphic Arts in the Harvard College Library, and Secretary 
of the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum 


Puitip Brett, Research Student in Music, King’s College, Cambridge 

Tuurston Dart, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer 
in Music 

Renato Poecioit, Curt Hugo Reisinger Professor of Slavic and Comparative 
Literature, Harvard University 


Witt A. Jackson, Professor of Bibliography, Harvard University, and 
Librarian of the Houghton Library of the Harvard College Library 


Stuart ArTkins, Professor of German, Harvard University 


Marte Corproc’s, Bibliothécaire au Département des Manuscrits, Bibliothéque 
Nationale 


Georces Lusin, Boulogne-sur-Seine, France 
ELEN B. Battovu, Assistant in the Department of English, Brown University 
Leon Epet, Professor of English, New York University 


WALTER GrossMANN, Lecturer on General Education, Harvard University, 
and Specialist in Book Selection in the Harvard College Library 

Ricnarp M. Suerricu, Instructor in German, University of California at 
Berkeley 


Acnes Monean, Lecturer on the Fine Arts, Harvard University, Curator of 
Drawings in the William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, and Assistant Director 
of the Wiiliam Hayes Fogg Art Museum 
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Notice to Subscribers 


The Harvarp Lisrary BuLtetin will cease publication 


with the final issue, Autumn 1960, of Volume XIV. 


An index covering Volumes XI-XIV, and thus supple- 
menting the index published in 1957 for Volumes I-X, will 


be mailed to subscribers with the Autumn 1960 issue. 





